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FOREWORD 


‘The sociologist has been somewhat tardy in extending his research 
interest to the field of education and very much behind the psycholo- 
economist. „This is not, perhaps, surprising as the 
accepted concepts about the purpose of education have not always been 
favourable to the engagement of the sociologist’s attention. All round 
development of the individual, preparing the young for their role as 
vledge, the transmission of the cultural 
heritage of a nation or people—all these traditional aims and objects 
of education have, undoubtedly, a content which could be identified 
But the definition and scope of ‘knowledge’, ‘citizen’, 
‘people’ and even ‘culture’ have been undergoing evolutionary 
and the accent in pre-democratic societies has been on accept- 
Even free and compulsory education is a relatively new 
rid, with its political undertones, although, religion has 
Buddhism, the prime mover for a degree of 


gist and the 


citizens, the pursuit of knov 


as sociological. 
‘nation’, 
changes, 
ed traditions. 
idea in the wo 
been in some cases, €g. 
universal education for the very young. 

But, with the development of democratic politics and the end of 
colonialism, education has come to the fore as the mainstay of demo- 
vith planned economic development coming into vogue 
education is primarily regarded es the in- 
ad of social progress. In this 
o longer afford to lag behind 


the economist in making 


cracy. And v 
in the wake of democracy, 
strument of social change, the spearhe 
education, the’ sociologist can n 
the political scientist and 
ld one of his major concerns. 
s that has led to the publication of the volume 
of papers by noted sociologists and the undertaking of extensive field 
studies of which the present volume is the General Report will be found 
described in the Preface to this volume. The scholars concerwed, edu- 
cationists and sociologists, deserve much praise for this successful out- 
come of their efforts to bring various theoretical and practical aspects 
of education under the searchlight of their discipline. The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training has done well to extend 
adequate financial support and encouragement to this multiple project. 
Dr. M. S. Gore, the Convenor of the Coordinating Committee, 
with the able and devoted assistance of his colleagues, Prof. I. P. Desai 
and Mrs. S. Chitnis, and technical advice from Mr. P. Ramachandran, 
has produced a volume of engrossing interest. While equality in edu- 
cational opportunity and modernization are two important foci of 


view of 
the psychologist, 
the educational fie 

The course of event 


vi 
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interest in the present study, 4t also furnishes interesting data on the 
attitudes of students and teachers in the field of education, as well as 
on the occupational aspirations of students and the occupational satis- 
factions and adjustments of the teachers. 

That not more than 25 per cent of the students at the high school 
level or above are drawn from homes with illiterate fathers, despite the 
fact that nearly 80 per cent.of the country’s population is illiterate, or 


that most students are drawn from urban occupational groups, to give’ 


a few random instances, are observed facts that should give much 
food for thought to educationists and policy makers. ‘The volume is 
full of such arresting findings, which furnish new and challenging 
dimensions to the problems of education. They should help materially 
in refashioning the country’s educational system so as to serve the ends 
of social development. 

This series of volumes (field studies) indeed forms a good example 
of the currently noticeable and growing emphasis on applied research 
in the social sciences. It is devoutly to be wished for that this intellec- 
tual involvement of the sociologist in education will not prove transient. 


C. D. DESHMUKH 

a President 
India International Centre 

New Delhi l Ex-Chairman 
17 Februxry 1969 University Grants Commission 
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PREFACE 


A chance meeting with Mr. J. P. Naik, Secretary, National Com- 
mission on Education, in the summer of 1964 led to a discussion of 
the need to interest sociologists in the field of education and of the 
desirability of convening a seminar to see what help sociologists could 
give in the deliberations of the Commission. The idea was a good 
and it was tentatively agreed that if sociologists responded to the 
idea a seminar entitled Sociology of Education in a Modernising So- 
ciety should be convened under the auspicies of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. The seminar would be sponsored by the Education 
Commission who would also meet the travelling expenses of the parti- 
cipants. The University Grants Commission would make a grant to 


meet other incidental expenses. 


one 


The idea of convening a seminar was later discussed with friends 
and particularly with Professor I. P. Desai. He insisted that if a se- 
minar was to be convened at all it should only be as a preliminary to 
some concrete project of work that the seminarians would subsequently 


take up. This was welcome insistence and much after the heart of the 


Convener himself and in consonance with the policy of the Education 


Commission. 


So, the Seminar was called and met between 11th and 18th De- 


1964. Distinguished sociologists from twelve different uni- 
nded to the invitations. Three of the members of the 
Education Commission also participated in the discussions. No formal 
paptrs had been invited, but the theme of the seminar was systema- 
tically divided into different sessions and individual scholars were 
assigned responsibilities for initiating discussions on different facets of 
the theme. The deliberations of the seminar were directed. toward 
developing concrete proposals for study which would stimulate socio- 
logical interest in ion and feed some data to 


the problems of educat: 
the many subgroups of the Education Commission. Two such propo- 
sals emerged. 


One of these was the pre 


cember, 
versities respo’ 


paration and publication of papers by 
rent aspects of the challenge education faced in a 

S à lready been published under tł 
odernising society. These papers have a y P he 
title PAPERS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
ibuted to this volume published by the Na- 


Fourteen scholars have contr > publi 
tional Council of Educational Research and Training in July 1967. 
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The other proposal was for undertaking an extensive field study 
-of the social background, the social values, the occupational aspi- 
rations and satisfactions of the major participants in the system of 
education. The details of the project were left to be finalised by a 
Co-ordinating Committee, elected for the purpose, and the Committee 
was also entrusted with the work of inviting and editing the papers 
referred to above. The Ccavener of the Seminar was also asked to 
work as the Convener of the Co-ordinating Committee. 

One of the first tasks of the Co-ordinating Committee was to pre- 
pare project outlines and find funds for the two projects. Simultane- 
ously the Committee had to decide upon the scholars who would be 
invited to write for the volume of collected papers and to find others 
who would be willing to undertake responsibility for directing field work 
for the survey in each of their regions. This work was completed by 
the Committee in its first two meetings. The different scholars who 
were approached for co-operation acceded to the request without any 
hesitation or delay. 

The names of the members of the Co-ordinating Committee, the 
participants of three seminars, the contributors to the volume of Papers 
and the regional directors of field studies are given at the end of the 
preface. 

The work on neither of the two projects, however, could even have 
begun “without assurance of funds. Here Mr. Chandrakant, Joint 
Director, National Council of Educational Research and Training came 
to the help of the Co-ordinating Committee. He agreed to have the 
request for funds examined by the Council and later communicated the 
approval of the Council to support both the projects. The Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee have every reason to feel grateful to the Council for this 
assistance. . 

Once the projects were initiated the Co-ordinating Committee and 
the Convener have had to ask for help and favours for many things at 
nearly every step. In the framing of the questionnaire and the design- 
ing of the sample Dr. Ramkrishna Mukherjee and his two colleagues from 
the Indian Statistical Institute—Messrs. Suraj Bandopadhay and K. Chat- 
tapadhyaya were of invaluable help. Dr. Mukherjee was, of course, a 
member of the Co-ordinating Committee, but his two other colleagues 
had no such linkage with the project until much later when they both 

helped in the field work in West Bengal. They carefully scrutinized 
the questionnaires, made several useful suggestions and helped Dr. 
Mukherjee in working out the elaborate sampling design for this study. 
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poy ee of the Co-ordinating Committee who gave special help 
z s stage was Mr. A. N. Pandeya. He gave a great deal of thought 
to the framing of questions relating to social values. He had pla ET 
originally to use a part of the Inkeles Inventory of Bicetion’ Aree Ad 
questionnaire of this study. This could not be done because of tie nae 
to limit the length of the questionnaire. He spent considerable time— 


despite ill health—-to finalise the twelve Guestions that now appear in 


the questionnaire. 

Actually, six 
study and two of them had to be tr 
of preparing drafts 


different questionnaires had to be prepared for the 
anslated into seven different langu- 
ages. ‘Lhe work and redrafts, of pretesting of 
questionnaires, of getting them translated and printed in all the langu- 
ages—and in literally thousands of copies—and, finally, of despatching 
them to all the field centres could not have been done without the 
willing and often spontancous help given by many friends, students and 
staff at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. It is difficult to record 
and certainly impossible to thank them adequately. Some idea 
of the amount of work involved can be gained from the fact that the 
ng, finalising, printing and despatching six differ- 
s in several languages had to be completed in six weeks. 
had to be prepared. The work was distributed 
nnaires had to be cyclostyled at the 


their names 


whole process of framir 
ent questionnaire 
A total of 38,500 copies 


in five presses, some of the questio 


Institute. 
The number of favours and obligations that the Regional Directors 
must have had to ask and accept are not even known to the Convener. 
what the work of contacting scores of 


But it is not difficult to imagine 
t towns and cities must have meant for 


inst#tutions in as many differen 
All the Directors worked in an entirely 


the Directors and their staff. 
honorary capacity and had to carry this load with their normal academic 
Fortunately their respective university administrations 


he responsibility for handling funds and maintaining 
ctors were atleast spared that part of the organi- 


responsibilities. 
agreed to accept t 
books so that the Dire 
sational responsibility. : 
The eight Regional Directors have not only supervised field-work 
ports on the data relating to their 


e each written complete re 


but hav 
ndependent volumes in this series as follows: 


State. The reports form i 

— Dr. M. S. Gore 
Dr. I. P. Desai 
Mrs. Suma Chitnis 


Volume I General Report 


Vol. II Andhra : Hon. Director Dr. M. V. Moorthy 
Vol. III W. Bengal b 33 Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 
_ Vol. IV Gujarat -—- 45 i Dr. B. V: Shah 
Vol. V Maharashtra = yy a Dr. Y. B. Damle 
Vol. VI Mysore . Sga Dr. K. N. Venkata- 
rayappa 
Vol. VII Orissa — a Dr. R. Rath 
Vol. VIII Punjab We 6s Prin. S. N. Ranade 
Vol. IX Rajasthan — 5 »  Dr.S. K. Srivastava 


As the data from all the eight States were being received in the 
office of the Coordinating Committee arrangements had to be made for 
the punching and tabulation of data. If these operations were to be 
entrusted to a commercial organisation the budget which had been 
originally approved for the entire study would have been found insufli- 
cient for the work. The possibilities of getting the work done at a conces- 
sional cost or entirely free of cost had therefore to be explored. Several 
organisations were approached. At one time it looked as if the project 
would get held up indefinitely at this stage. Two organisations came 
to the rescue—the Indian Institute of Technology and the Data Pro- 
cessing “Unit in Bombay of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. There 
is no way in which these organizations can be adequately thanked. 
Each of them had to provide between three to six months of their time 
to help finish our work. The TISCO unit helped in the punching and 
verification of cards and in the preparation of frequency tables. The 
LI.T. helped in the programming and computation of data for obtain- 
ing cross-tables for all the eight states. The scope and size of the ope- 
ration can be judged by the fact that altogether data for 23,440 indi- 
vidual respondents had to be processed and a total number of 4,864 
frequency tables and 17,368 cross-tables had to be prepared. Mr. 
Yashpal Sahni of the TISCO Data Processing Unit and Dr. H. N, 
Mahabala of the I.I.T. at Kanpur gave a great deal of their time for 
consultations and supervision of the processing work for which the Co- 
ordinating Committee owes them a special debt of gratitude. Similarly 
Mr. B. V. Chitnis of the Tata Hydro-electric Company, Bombay spent 
almost his whole vacation helping to prepare a tentative computor 
programme so that our requirements could be clearly indicated to the 
agency which would finally agree to process the data of the study. 


~F 


_ colleagues, the 
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Even alter the tabulation work was, over—and, in fact, even as the 
tables were being received—a good deal of copying, abstracting and 
percentaging had to be done. In this work many of the students of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and even the younger members of ` 
tic iamilies of stall had to give a helping hand. Mr. R. D. Naik who 
was then supervising most ef this work had to use all his tact and 
resourcefulness to keep the work moving ‘at-the pace required by the 
oft-revised, and yet rather tight, time-schedule. 

The Co-ordinating Committee is grateful to all the persons and 
agencies who have helped in the work of this project at various stages, 
and particularly to the Directors who organized the data collection in 
their respective areas and’ finally prepared the State reports. 

The Convener would like to record his special debt of obligations to 
three persons—Dr. I. P. Desai, Mrs. S. Chitnis and Mr. P. Ramachan- 
dran who have been colleagues in this project. Dr. Desai has been 
associated in the project from its very conception. He has shared in 
the thinking and -discussions at all stages and participated in the pre- 
paration of this project. Mrs. Chitnis worked initially as the sole pro- 
fessional member of the Co-ordinating Unit staff, later she worked in 
an honorary capacity. In both the roles her contribution has been sub- 
stantial and her interest unflagging. She has also participated effec- 
tively in the preparation of this report and appears as a co-author. 
Mr. Ramachandran’s help has been crucial at all points where the 
project needed methodological and statistical advice. He helped active- 
ly in the drawing of the sample, preparation of the questionnaire, in 
working out card designs, tabulation frames and the later statistical- 
analytical work of the project. He has written part of the chapter on 
the Study Design. Without the active involvement of these three 
project could never have been completed. 

Finally, the Convener would like to record his appreciation of the 
assistance he has received from the Registrar and the staff of the Tata 
ences in the administration of the project. Thanks 


Institute of Social Sci 
Centre for Regional Development Studies 


are also due to the staff of the 


for help in typing, stencilling and-duplicating work. 


jM S. Gorr 
é J Convener 


BOMBAY 
26 October 1967 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION . 
Section I— Tue Socia, CONTEXT or EDUCATION 
|. BACKGROUND: ar 


HE SEMINAR on the Sociology of Education in a Modernizing 
Society which met in Bombay in 1964 had two major objectives — i. 

to define the scope of the sociologist’s interest in the area of education, 
and ii. to discuss the role of education in bringing about desired social 
change. The discussion of the first topic was expected to provide the direc- 
tion along which a sociologist could usefully contribute to an understand- 
ing of the role of education in society and in bringing about social change. 
The sociologist looks upon education as one of the many sub-systems 

of society. His interest lies in analysing the processes of interaction within 
the sub-system and the conditions of its stability on the one hand and 
in examining the nature of the inter-dependence of this sub-system with 
the larger social system on the other. This latter interest of the sociologist 
was particularly relevant to the discussion of the substantive theme of the 
seminar. In what way is education influenced by or influences the value 
framework and the behavioural patterns of the members of a society in 
areas of life other than education? How do political, familial, religious and 
al stratificatory institutions affect education and in what way are they 
n? Obviously, if inculcating “appropriate” attitudes 
priate” skills and knowledge is the central 
not but play an important role 


s well as in ushering in change in a society. However, 
ble knowledge, it cannot be said what exactly this 
ely education can be utilised to achieve a specific 
Jear what type of studies are needed 
h would answer questions at this level 


soci 
dependent on educatio: 
and values and imparting “appro; 
function of education in a society it could 
in ensuring stability a 
on the basis of availa 


role is and how effectiv 
ciety. It is not even © 


change in so 
ield data whic 


to be undertaken to y 
of generality. 


2. THE GOALS OF CHANGE: 
be made by specifying the nature of the 


social change that is being sought. Once this is known a somewhat in- 
direct line of inquiry can be adopted. We can ask — Where and in what 
segments of our society is this change being attained and to what degree? 


A beginning can, however, 
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Do different levels of education reflect different: levels of identification 
with the new values and behaviour pa.terns? Do differences in social 
backgrounds of students as well as teachers make any difference in the 
acceptance of these values? To what extent are teachers aware of the 
implications of accepting these new values and how far are they equipped 
or inclined to practise them? Are the different types of institutional spon- 
sorships — governmental, municipal, voluntary, religious — differentially 
suited to the inculcation of these values? 

What are the new values and social arrangements sought to be deve- 
loped in India? In the multiplicity of political philosophies and platforms 
that prevail in the country it will be difficult to find an agreement on any 
programme of immediate objectives. Even socially different segments and 
Strata of the population are likely to differ in their perspective and priori- 
ties. However, the Indian Constitution with its statements of Fundamental 
Rights, Directive Principles and the Preamble can be said to represent 
one broad consensus on the type of society which Indians wish to create. 
The other indication of agreed objectives comes from the general appro- 
val given to the idea of rapid industrialisation and economic development 
of the country. The criticism of the Five-Year Plans that is often voiced 
does not relate to the goal of economic development, it relates rather to 
the method and the pace of development aimed at. 

The goals placed before the people by the Constitution are those of 
a democratic society which recognizes the dignity and the basic rights of 


the individual and holds the promise of an order in which social, political | 


and economic justice and equality will prevail. It is possible to trace these 
ideas mainly to the liberal philosophy of nineteenth century Britain which 
had influenced the educated sections of our society including the makers 
of our Constitution, 

The younger of the political and social leaders probably received 
these ideas through Indian teachers, writers and reformers but their main 
Source — at least so far as the modern period of Indian history is con- 
cerned — lay in the British liberal philosophy of the nincteenth century. 
The nuances of “social justice” and “social equality” are the ones added by 
the later twentieth century influence of socialist thought and by the post- 
World War II expansion of a network of social and welfare services.in 
the countries of Western Europe and North America. A 

The other main contributory influence in the formulation of India’s 
social goals as stated in the Five-Year Plans has been the acceptance of 
the model of economic reconstruction based upon modern technology and, 
specifically, large-scale modern industry. The political and social values 
and institutions within which modern economic development has taken 
place have been very different in various parts of the world. To divide 


=. 
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them into dichotomies. such as capitalist and socialist’ or democratic and 
‘totalitarian is to over-simplify the issues. In- India the phrase democratic 
socialism has gained currency, but political leaders have been shy of clearly 
defining the content of this value framework. So far as the Constitution 
is concerned the clearly discernible impact of these diverse philosophies 
seems to have been the insistence on the goals of equality — social, politi- 
cal and economic, and of justice — again social, political and economic. 
In this categorical emphasis on social and economic equality and on social 
and economic justice the Indian Constitution, goes a little beyond what 
was implied in the broadly liberal goal of political equality. 

Whatever the politico-economic framework within which industriali- 
zation is achieved it scems always to lead to certain social and psycho- 
logical consequences in all societies which are described by the use of the 
“term modernization. It is argued that these social and psychological cha- 
racteristics associated with industrialization are not only its consequences, 
but also its functional pre-requisites. Economists, sociologists and educators 
in India have not fully spelt out these social and psychological correlates 
of industrialization. à 

However, since education is supposed to equip the younger genera- 
tion with ideas, skills and attitudes which would enable them to help in 
achieving an industrial, liberal society it may be useful for us to see what 
the fuller socio-psychological implications of this largely political and 


economic goal may be. 


3. INFLUENCE OF LIBERAL VALUES: 


The discussion in this sub-section will be limited to three major attri- 


butes of the liberal philosophy — viz., (a) Parliamentary Democracy, (b) 
ionality and (c) Equality. ; : ; 
a the Goal of a Parliamentary Democracy: Liberalism emerged in 
Re A century Britain as the philosophy of the new middle class which 
» eeking social and political equality with the nobility of birth. The 
ee of the dignity and equality of men, of adult franchise, of extension 


Star i lation were largely limited, 

: to a wider section of the popu 5 

2 sale be middle classes and were extended gradually only to the 
initially, 


-ural working classes. 
ap Ae i philosophy found expression in the strong support of 


s Signe L of a system of government based upon the consent of 

emocratic v e d through free elections. The right to vote was, 
ral i ini aspect of the hbera programme: 

A democratic society. however, does not dep ead ree eee the Snooth 

$ though this is one of its vital tests. 


functioning of an elective machinery, 
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students mark this group and in Punjab and Gujarat it is marked by 46 
per cent of the students. In all states it is mentioned by the largest single 
group and in six of the eight states it is mentioned by the majority of 
students. 

The next most important group of occupations, in five states excluding 


Bengal, Punjab and Rajasthan, are those mentioned in Group VII. These 
Occupations are: 


Ordinary adminstrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashier, recordkeeper, 
school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 


High school boys from Gujarat mark this group in 21 per cent of the 
cases. In Andhra, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan between 
10-15 per cent mention occupations in this group. In Punjab 9 per cent 
and in Bengal only 4 per cent mark it. 

In West Bengal the second largest category consists of ‘Blanks’ (23 
per cent) and the rural Occupations of owner of large farm, fishery, etc. 
(7 per cent). In Punjab and Rajasthan the second largest category men- 
tioned in Group 0 which is entitled “Armed Forcess Personnel”. 27 per 
cent of the boys in Punjab and 21 per cent in Rajasthan opt for this group. 
Maharashtra has the third largest proportion of students (11 per cent) 
who mark this Occupational group. The tradition of joining the army in 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Maharashtra is thus clearly brought out. 

That over 60 per cent of the high school students in every state iook 
forward to taking up one of the white-collar occupations is not surprising. 
For generations now neither agriculture nor business have been part of the 
frame of reference for educated young men to choose their occupations 
from. This has been so for a variety of reasons. There is a traditional pre- 

* judice against manual work involved in agriculture, besides the education 
available in schools and colleges has had little to contribute to agriculture. 
Agriculture js pursued by those who are left behind in the village, the 
educated moved out. Partly the same situation characterised families which 
were traditionally engaged in business. Education in schools and colleges 


had little to contribute to business beyond the required competence in the 
three R’s, Besides, both in agricultur 
factor which wa 


family occupation. 


this search for alternatives education leading to white-collar jobs offered 


€ most preferred — at 
and talented entered 
and lower levels, But 
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at every level a government job gave” security of tenure, a certain status 
and at least a modicum of authority — which ecould be turned to good 
account in other ways. 

The system of education has not changed radically over the past de- 
cade or two though it has expanded considerably and is now relatively more 
varied. The choice pattern of students therefore conforms to expectations 
based on earlier impressions. The occupations most often chosen are those 
in Groups 6 and 7 as noted above and those chosen are in Groups 9, 8 
and 9. 

, Group 3 is made up of rural manual labourers in agriculture, dairy, 
cte. Occupations in Group 8 are described as “Skilled Manual” occupations 
— e.g. foreman, machineman, miner, factory worker, craftsman working as 
an employee, etc. Occupations in Group 9 are those of peon, darwan, 
cooly, day labourer, etc. Groups 3 and 9 are expectedly the lowest in 
choice percentage. In half of the states no respondent mentions either of 

2 per cent of the high school 


these as his choice. In one state, Andhra, 
bour as the occupation they expect to take up; 
students mention non-agricultu- 


as those of peon, darwan etc. 
ag either of these iwo 


boys mention agricultural la 
in another state, Gujarat, 1 per cent of the 
ral labour and unskilled staff positions such 
as their choice. For the rest the percentage choosir 
groups is smaller than one. 

Those who give skilled work (in the urban context) as their choice 
number between 2-3 per cent in seven states, with a 4 per cent in Guja- 
rat. The rural occupations (Groups 1 and 2) of peasant proprietor, tenant 
cultivator or even owner of large farm, fishery, etc. find favour with only 


about 3-6 per cent even after both the groups are pooled together. 
gory “Owner of Small Business” fares slightly 


The occupational categ e 
Gujarat and Bengal, 3-5 per cent in Maha- 


better with 6-10 per cent in 
rashtra and Orissa and 1-2 per cent in other states expressing a preference. 


for it. 

Thus the pattern of occupational preference of high school boys is 
Clear, The largest percentage would prefer occupations which are covered 
by the terms administrative, professional and clerica! positions. The least 
preferred are the occupations involving manual labour, with ‘business’ 
Service in the armed forces is a category by 


Occupying a mid-position. 
all other groupings except the professional- 


itself and it is preferred over 
administrative-clerical complex of occupations. 
2. COMPARISON WITH PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
table giving a comparison 


As stated earlier, data in the form of a cross- 
of students’ occupational preference with the occupations of their fathers 
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It depends really on the active and informed p 
in the discussion of all impurtant issues, 6n th 
systematic education of public opinion 
for orderly dissent. 

The question before 
has helped in the incule 
in social issues and devel 

A relatively sm 
and universities in 


articipation of its members 


and on the Opportunity it provides 
the educator is whether our system of education 
created this interest 
oped the confidence tov debate them. 

all number of Indians who p 
India in. the late nineteenth 


ation of democratic values, 


assed through the colleges 
and early twentieth cen- 
beral political philosophy. ‘The ideal 
rmly etched on their minds and they 


Tucture which has so far generally 
an elective democracy. 


h century and completed their edu- 
f the twentieth century, With some 
helm of authority or in positions of 

of leadership were educated in the 
third decade when the nationalist movement was strong and liberal politi- 
tuation changed in the ‘forties and 
d World War when the philosophy of 
m the philosophy of the ‘middle class’ 


A as outside, educational institutions have 
raised some doubts whether education still continues to 
. Strengthen 


Another of the important facets of libe- 
> and one which has great ri 
Rationali 


elevance for India to-day, 
ism has different social, philosophical and ` theolo 
he practice of acceptin 
What is considered 


is rationalism. 
gical connota- 
& reason. as the 
“reasonable” may 
modern world the 


e existence of agencies for 


2 
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_\ Teasonableness” of action is soughit to be established largely by whether 
it is based on available, scientific knowledge: In social life acceptance of 
rationality means rejection of prejudice against individuals or groups and 
of superstition of all kinds. Rationalism in this sense is somewhat differ- 
ent from a belief in science and a willingness to use and benefit by scienti- 
fic technology. Religious bigotry, racial or caste prejudice and regional 
pride are inconsistent with a rational attitude of mind. The need for 
rationality in social life in this sense can hardly be overemphasized. Any 
hope of achieving integration among the people of many religions, castes 
and languages of India can only be based upon the acceptance: of rational 
social norms by its people. 

It is possible to argue that even during the most active period of 
social reform in the country—at the end of the nineteenth century — 
‘rationality as a norm was accepted only by a handful of people. This part 
of the liberal message had not found the same ready response as the mes- 
sage of democratic political institutions among the high-caste, white- 
collared gentry that had benefitted by the new education. They lived largely 
by two different sets of norms — one that governed their public and occu- 
pational life and the other that governed domestic and social life. The 
norm of rationality was applied with greater readiness and ease in the 
former area, it was not considered relevant or applicable in the latter. 

It may be argued too that the inspiration for social reform came 
initially from somewhat sentimental or humanistic considerations rather 
than rational considerations. Later, with the growth of. the nationalist 
movement the programmes for removal of caste disabilities and “removal 
of untouchability also appeared as political necessities for forging a strong, 
united front against the foreign ruler. 

While this is true and while no one can seriously argue that rational- 
ism had found deep roots in the Indian educated elite of the’ nineteenth 
and early twentieth century, it is equally true that the roots of such ration- 
find in out national life to-day are to be found in 
onalism by the liberal philosophy of the 
is whether our system of education 
nal approach to life 


al-secular norms as we 
the emphasis placed upon rati 


nineteenth century. The question j 
to-day continues to nurture and strengthen the ratio i 
among students who pass through our schools and colleges. If it does not 
then secularism will mean at best a tolerance of other people and their 
ways of living. It will lead to an ability for mutual sufferance based on 

tual appreciation and interaction between 


intellectual lethargy, not to mu 


groups. a 
At an earlier period of Indian history religion and caste seemed to 
in which diverse ethnic elements could 


have provided a social structure ; 
live side by side in mutual economic dependence. But the partial synthe- 
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sis which was offered earlier by the caste system in 
different modes of living could live side by side in mutual dependence 


will not be of much ayail to-day because essentially that synthesis was 
based on the premise of inequality and hereditary status distinctions, The 
need for a secular outlook in public life has again and again been empha- 


which groups with 


and the limitations imp 


osed by the social situation he 
portance of his own effo 


rts to achieve his goals. He is 


Part of the ‘modern’ 


: for the release of his 
creative energies, 


(c) Concept of Equality; 


around him. Within the limits: 


a 
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mA The discussion of the valpe framework of liberalism has identified 
three major areas which are central to liberal thought and which find an 
important place in the Constitution of India. The challenge before the 
educationist is to see that the structure of education as well as the content 
of ideas that it presents help in the development of a liberal personality. 
The relationship between education and this value framework and the role 
that education can play in the promotion of these values will be discussed 


in the next section. 


¥. THE PROCESS OF MODERNIZATION: 


The other major influence in the determination of educational objec- 
tives is the national goal of rapid economic development. Superficially 
this may appear to be mainly a problem of increased “material inputs and 
outputs”. In actuality even economists do not accept this simple notion 
of economic development. There is minimally the additional requirement 
of technically qualified manpower, (and this is directly linked to oppor- 
tunities for vocational education), but there is the equally important 
factor of the attitudes, values and social institutional arrangements which 
are conducive to economic development and are regarded as a part of the 
process of modernization. 

Modernization is a complex social process which in the long run 
influences nearly all aspects of human life. In a way there is a continuity 
between the idea complex of liberalism and modernism—particularly in the 
emphasis on rationality and science. But democratic values are nöt neces- 
sarily a part of the modernization process. There are modern nations which 
are totalitarian as there are others which are democratic. The central cha- 
racteristic of the process of modernization is the growing linkage between 
the technology of modern economic life and the discoveries and inventions 
of science. This refers not only to the technology of manufacture but also 
to agriculture, commerce, bureaucracy and the organization of services. 
Every aspect of economic life is affected by the technological developments 
and changes that take place. p 

Modern society demands a much greater degree of mobility on the 
part of an individual. This, in its turn, calls for an increasing measure 
of freedom from the restraints of caste and kin. The individual becomes the 
unit of economic organization and socially the small, unitary family comes 
into greater prominence. Individuals are valued for what they achieve 
rather than fór the status of their parental family. Opportunities for jobs 
and education are related to objective, universalistic criteria than the 


criteria of kin or caste membership. 


The rapid changes in social and technological environment impose a 
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heavy strain on the individual. They ‘demand a much greater flexibility 


of temperament and occupational skills and a potential for re-education. 


The freedom from the restrictions of the family and the community is also 
accompanied by greater social isolation and a loss of the se 
that comes from conformity to well-defined tr 
approval and community support. 


nse of security 
aditional norms, community 


Education must equip the individual with a spirit of independence 
and a sense of adventure. It must also give a greater capacity for discrimi- 
nation and judgement whezeliy he can make his own choice between con- 
flicting norms and values of ‘the pluralistic society in which he will be 
called upon to live. Even in the world of knowledge the emphasis in 
education has to be not merely on the mastery of extant knowledge but 
on the acquisition of a capacity to think, to assess facts and arrive at one’s 
own conclusions. All knowledge is being continually added to and much 
of what is known stands in danger of becoming obscelescent. 

In the advanced countries of the worl 
knowledge and in social and technological 
lution in the methods of teaching 
There is an emphasis on strength 
person and on developing 


d the fact of rapid change in 
environment has led to a revo- 
and in the concept of the teacher’s role. 


ening the autonomy of the student as a 
his independence as a scholar. 


5. LIBERALISM AND MODERNIZATION IN INDIA: 


In the discussion so far | 
as two 


leaders and men of tho 


Particular emphasis. M 
instance, cannot be traced to liberali 


a. sm per se though they were consistent 
with it. He traced them to the Geet 


a, the Bible and the influence of Tols- 
» Nehru’s own thinking — particularly in the 
ie ae enced by socialism. His deep liberal sympathies, 


tment to democratic methods and his egalitarian ideas sought 
to find expression in de 


cribed to the ideas of 
godlessness and the spi 


4 


“the liberalist influence reached here as ¢ 
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n The reason for presenting liberalism and modernization as two sepa- 
rate sources of influence is to underline a fact which is often lost sight of 
in Indian thinking viz. that modernization does not necessarily occur only 
in the context of democratic, liberal values and if we cherish democratic 
goals they need to be cherished as such and cannot be taken for granted 
or assumed to be progressively achieved with increasing industrialization 
and modernization. This imposes on Indian leadership in all fields and at 
for choosing*ideas carefully from cither or both 
particularly, has tobe conscious of this choice 
alised labels to identify his group of ideas. 
Another reason for differentiating between the influences of liberal- 
ism and modernization is that while modernization — whether in the econo- 


mic or the socio-psychological sense — has come to India fairly recently 
arly as the latter part of the nine- 


therefore, becomes pertinent to ask whether at least 
sal ideas have found roots in the educational 


all levels the responsibility 
the sources. The educator, 
und beware of using gener 


teenth century. It, 
the more accepted of the liber 


system. 


Section II— EDUCATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SocIAL CHANGE 
of a country is often expected to perform 
hat contradictory social functions — that of 
of initiating change. This is the case 


The educational system 
two simultaneous and somew 


ensuring continuity of tradition and e. T 1 
with the system of education in India to-day. Since social life at any time 


has both elements of the new and the old and since no social change in- 
volves a complete break with the immediate past the espectanon that 
education should help ensure continuity and yet usher in change is not 
necessarily an unreasonable one. But when education is sought to be used 
as an instrument of policy it is incumbent upon the policy maker to say 
which elements of the social, cultural life he wishes to have retained and 
which ones to be changed and substituted. This is not easy to do. The 
policy maker like everyone else is subject to his own ambivalances and as 
a man of the world he may find it expedient at a particular moment not 
to verbalise his intentions in clear terms for fear that he may raise dead 
ghosts. There is also no certainty that the policy maker will achieve his 
articular goals even if he perceived and stated them clearly. On the 
other hand he can have nothing approximating a policy unless he knows 
his goals and he cannot expect to persuade others to co-operate with him 
in their attainment — not at least in a democratic policy — except in so 
far as he states them clearly. 

The previous section described at some length the social context within 
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which the Indian educational system fictions. It also identified some of 
the goals and values that are cherished and sought to be attained in Indian 
social life. Does education have any role to play in facilitating the achieve- 
ment of these goals? How best can it do so? 

One way of approaching this question might be 
tions the acceptance of thes 


of education in India. If we 
cratic society based u 


to see what implica- 
e goals and values may have for the system 


then rationalism, secularism, 
ace in the substantive content of ideas com- 

mally these ideas must find 
text-books and other reading material that is 
Siven to children a imary and secondary stages of education, At 
examined more critically and even chal- 
education there can be scope for dissent 
tial ideas. But, if any ideas are considered 
must atleast be discussed. they cannot be neglected or taken 


However, the need for direct communica 
the content of text-books and other rea 
and not necessarily the most far- 
of a framework of 


goal of a scientifically oriented society must 


s. To begin with it 
levels of education 


and technological institutes at the college level cannot be 
uperted excep that it can be fed by pupils who have 
Suet in sch e themselves scientifically and technologi- 
cally oriented. Se 
laboratories and s 


Cols which ar 
hools which 


» universities and 

to begin on this task and spend a good deal of time į 

one e in 
giving students the or i r 5 


acquired in secondary 


, The strengthening of the science stream at the school level] is, there- 
ore, important for the development of science and technology in the 


hy, 
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country. However, this is by itself riot adequate. Rapid technological deve- 

“fopment requires not only scientific knowledge, but a scientific outlook 
pervading different aspects of life. Scientific knowledge and a scientific 
outlook are not the same, though one would normally expect that the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge would promote a scientific outlook. 

A scientific outlook is a characteristic of the inquiring mind which 
is free from bias and is willing to learn from systematic observation. In 
a technologically advanced society sucli an outlook must characterize not 
only the scientist but a large section of thes general population. It must 
become the dominating ethos of society. This is likely to happen not so 
much by increasing the number of science courses, but by teaching science 
as well as other subjects with an emphasis on facts,.on objectivity, on 
systematic observation and on the development of a capacity for independ- 
‘ent judgement. 

This requires a teacher who has a different perception of his role 
than as a conveyor of available knowledge to the younger generation. 
Such a teacher will not concentrate only on the student's ability to learn 
and memorise specific facts, though this is important, but give attention 
to developing in him proper habits of thought. He will encourage doubt 
and discussion on the part of the student. He will help him to gain a 
mastery of concepts basic to his subject. Knowledge is fast being added to. 
and new knowledge sometimes makes earlier knowledge obsolete. The 
student who has developed a scientific approach and has mastered the 
tools of his science can make the adjustments called for by the shifting 


and advancing frontiers of knowledge. 

The rapid growth of knowledge affects the teacher's own concept of 
himself. He is no longer an all-knowing person inspite of all the degrees 
he may have accumulated. He must continue to be actively in touch with 
and, if possible, involved in the process of developing new knowledge in 
his field. This is particularly true of the college teacher but applies also 
to a school teacher and this need for keeping abreast of newer develop- 
ments arises in the case of teachers of subjects other than science as well. 

The distinction between scientific knowledge and a scientific outlook 
is important from another point of view. Scientific knowledge, particularly 
in the physical sciences, can exist side by side with a good deal of ritual 
and superstition in other aspects of life not only in society generally but 
even within the same individual. This, by definition, cannot happen where 
the individual has developed a scientific outlook — i.e. has seen the rele- 
vance of the ‘scientific approach and method to other non-laboratory as- 
pects of life as well. If education is to promote a secular, non-sectarian 
attitude to life it must attempt consciously to inculcate a scientific outlook 

among the students. This result is not likely to be attained only by a 
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spread of the knowledge of physical éciences. 


The relationship betweer: secularism and rationalism has been briefly‘ 


touched upon in the preceding section. The secular point of view receives 
support both from the value attached to science 
to rational conduct in social life. In a some 
ing non-discrimination on grounds of religion - 
of wise policy 


and the value attached 
what limited sense — signify- 
secularism is also a matter 


for the State to follow in a complex and multi-ethnic society 
that India is. This is a value that must find 


country’s system of education. 

If secularism is accepted as‘a social value it cannot be easily reconciled 
with the continued organization of educational 
and sectarian lines. And, least of all, 
of educational opportunity based on 
tions secularism would express itself i 


support and expression in the 


institutions on religious 
can it be reconciled with allocation 
such grounds. In individual institu- 
n the attitudes of students and teach-* 
ers to members of other religious and social groups. While the school is 


only one of the many places in society where individuals of different reli- 
gious persuasion are brought together 


such places since the experiences gain 
in the minds of the young scholars. If 
claims to secularism the student's own 
in that direction. If the experiences n 
regard secularism as one of the are: 
attitudes need not necessarily conc 


it is among the most important of 
ed in school are likely to last long 
these experiences validate the verbal 
attitude is likely to be strengthened 
egate these claims he will cynically 


as where public utterances and private 
ur. 


Apart from a scientific outlook and secularism, a f ; 
is among the other values sought to be achieved in Indian social life. De- 
mocracy as a way of life has many implications for the educational system. 
While the process of education is basically predicated on the assumption 
that the student knows less than the teacher and there is thus a certain 
lack of equality in their respective statuses there is a great deal thät can 
be done to organize education in a manner that is conducive to the learn- 
ing of democratic attitudes and procedures in the school environment, 

It was mentioned above that the rapid growth of knowledge makes 
the teacher less dogmatic and more aware of the limitations of his own 
knowledge as an individual. This attitude of mind on the part of the teacher 
is conducive to the creation of an atmosphere in the class-room wherein 
students can learn by discussion and exploration. A process of education 
which allows discussion and participation by the student lays the founda- 
tion for the development of an open-minded approach to all issues and also 
for the development of a certain measure of self-confidence among students 
in their ability to judge issues and arrive at reasonable solutions, An open- 


minded approach and an ability to judge issues for oneself are important 
attributes of a democratic personality. 


aith in democracy 
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Outside the class-room organization recreational and extra-mural 
bpportunities provide even gredter scope for-inculcating democratic values 
in students. The practice of working through committees, the willingness 
to express freely one’s views and to allow the same freedom to others, and 
the procedure of arriving at decisions by a majority which once taken 
become binding on all are aspects of democratic functioning which stu- 
dents can learn and master through participation in student government. 

At the level of institutional organization acceptance of democratic 
values has a direct implication for teacher-administrator relationships. 
While no administration can be organized unless the members of an insti- 
tution abide by basic rules of discipline, the democratic administrator will 
seek to make these rules representative of the common will of the body 
of teachers. So far as over-all institutional policies relating to personnel 

«are concerned they are often outside the scope of discussion and decision 
making at the level of teachers; but in academic matters and in matters 
of student development generally the teaching staff can be effectively in- 
volved in policy making and implementation. 

Another of the values which forms part of the liberal-democratic 
complex spelt out in the Indian Constitution is the value of ensuring equa- 
lity of opportunity to individuals from all strata of society. In modern 
socicties the opportunity for education is among the most important of 
all opportunities for betterment in life and most nations to-day attempt 
to provide free education to deserving students upto the highest levels. In 
India improvement of opportunity is sought to be ensured at least in the 
case of the specially disadvantaged social groups such as the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. Special efforts at promoting education among 
women have also been undertaken. The acceptance of the concept of ‘social 
justice’ has given a deeper meaning to the concept of equality and equal 
oppowtunity. In recent years some doubt has been expressed about educa- 
tion being really crucial in the promotion of equality. But it is generally 
recognized that while educational opportunity is not all that matters in 
ensuring equality it is certainly a minimal condition for ensuring any type 
of equality in opportunities. To the extent that equal opportunity in edu- 
cation exists in a society the composition of the student body should tend 
to reflect it by the proportion of representation that different groups have 
in it. : ~~ ey 7 

This section has sought to spell out the implications of accepting a 

liberalemodern framework of social values for the system of education. To 
the extent these implications are realized education can be used consciously 
as a tool for the inculcation, promotion and stabilization of these values 


in society. y s 
The study of student and teacher backgrounds and their attitudes 
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which is reported upon here s 
larger value framework accepted in our © 


also simultaneously serve as a measure of the 


usefulness of the educational system in bringing about the desired social 


change. 


SECTION HI — Score or Tue Srupy 


1. SOCIAL VALUES AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
AS TWO FOCI OF INTEREST: 


iz. the social values and the social background 
he system of education. The study does not 
and equality can be attained through 
tion has succeeded in developing a ‘modern’ 
equality of Opportunities. It was felt that a 
> could not possibly succeed in discovering 


dina community, the length of the educational 
nity, etc. such rela 


cational Opportunity, 
The over-all Strategy of the study is to de 
v 


tify variations and seek, wherever possible, to relate these variations to 
various other differences characterizing the population. 
2. STUDY OF SOCIAL VALUES: 


The list of characteristics, values and attitudes which have been identi- 
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' í : a 
fied in sociological literature as making up the liberal-modern complex is 


a long one. Even in the brief treatment of the subject, in the earlier part 
of the chapter, a number of traits have been mentioned — (i) respect for 
the individual, (ii) equality, (iii) rationality, (iv) secularism, (v) commit- 
ment to science, (vi) democracy, (vii) activism, (viii) achievement orien- 
tation, (ix) flexibility, (x) individualism, etc. etc. 

For the present study of social values only certain elements of the 
modern-liberal complex were chosen. They have been studied exclusively 
through the use of verbal attitudes and opinions of individuals, They have 
been referred to somewhat loosely as being» characteristics of ‘moderniza- 
tion’ though they may have been incorporated into the Indian tradition 
either as a result of the impact of earlier liberal thought or the more recent 
process of modernization associated with the technological revolution in 
>the West. 

The value elements chosen were the following: 

i) Secularism 

ii) Activist approach to life 

iii) Optimism 

iv) Achievement Orientation 

v) Acceptance of citizenship responsibility 

Many more elements could have been incorporated, and were in fact 
suggested at the outset, but had to be eliminated for reasons for economy 
and feasibility. 

As it is the questionnaire contains twelve questions on social attitudes 
and values and the number would have had to be larger if more elements 
of the modern-liberal complex were to be incorporated. As mentioned in 
the Preface an effort was made to adapt a whole section of the question- 
naire Which had been developed by Prof. Alex Inkeles for his international 
study of the spread of modern values. But this effort had to be abandoned. 


3. STUDY OF EQUALITY IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY: 


The study of equality of opportunity in education has been made pri- 
marily through a study of the social background of the teachers and stu- 
dents. What are the groups from which they are primarily drawn ? Do 
they tend to be drawn more from one group than another? Which are 
the groups that tend to be over-represented or under-represented ? Are 
there any differences in their distribution from one section of the sample 
to another. 

The major social background characteristics selected for the study 
were — father’s education, occupation, caste, religion and rural-urban resi- 
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dence. Information on family income was not asked because of the general 
unreliability of such data except where they are collected through checks 
and counter-checks. 

The analysis seeks to find out whether student samples from different 
states or different community clusters vary significantly in their composi- 
tion. Do different caste or religious groups have differential access to 
education? Do children from middle-class, white-collar homes enrol in 
larger proportions than children from other occupational groups ? 

One major draw-back, of the present study which limits the value of 
its findings — particularly in the area of social background analysis — js 
the fact that though the sample is in a sense a widely dispersed sample 
it is not in a strict sense a random sample. The implications of this limi- 


tation are dealt with in greater detail in the next chapter. 


The handling of a multiplicity of questions bearing on the same area 


—as in the case of the study of social values — also posed another serious 
problem. The questions included did not make up a systematically tested 
scale. How were the responses to be combined to yield a single value ? 


This problem is also discussed at length in the next chapter. 


4. ARTICULATION OF ‘HYPOTHESES: 


Because of the exploratory 
hypotheses that were formulated, 
example, it was expected that sinc 
blished earlier in some parts of th 
regional differences in the impact 
tudes. If education was one of the 
ideas then regions which had a lo 
wide-spread educational facilities 
centage of individuals displaying 
with less educational facilities. 

3 Similarly, since educational facilities have been more intensively pro- 
vided and for a longer time in the urban areas we would expect to find 


urban respondents displaying modern attitudes in larger percentages than 
rural respondents. 


nature of the study there were no clear 
but there were certain expectations. For 
e educational institutions had been esta- 
€ country than in others there would be 
of education as reflected .in social atti- 
major channels for the spread of modern 
nger tradition of education and had more 


pportunities for education, would 
ern’ individuals than women. 

Finally, more educated persons would be more likely to give the 
modern responses than persons with less education. 


These are certainly not precise hypotheses that can be ‘tested’ and 


o 
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they are not intended to be such. “lhis broad statement of one set of ex- 
pectations does not take into account the influence of factors other than 
education and any rigorous statement of hypotheses would have to pro- 
vide for isolation of groups representing the play of only one independent 
variable at a time. 

A similar set of statements about the social background of students 
and teachers can also be made. We would expect for instance, students 
to be drawn more from the white-collar occupational groups than from 
other occupational groups, more from educated homes than homes with 
mo educational tradition, more from urban groups than rural groups, more 
from the upper castes than from the backward castes. If these statements 
are substantiated and to the extent they are substantiated, they would sug- 
gest that educational opportunities are either differentially available or are 

° differentially used by the different social groups. 


5. ADDITIONAL AREAS OF STUDY: 


Apart from describing the social composition of. student and teacher 
populations and identifying their attitudes the study also provides 
for a comparison of attitudes between respondents. Such comparisons pro- 
vide the basis for examining the kind of statements listed above. But the 
comparison has also another value — especially in the instance of a com- 
parison of attitudes and backgrounds between students and teachers in 
the same sample group. The extent of convergence or divergence in the 
attitudes and backgrounds of these two groups would have implications 
for their mutual relationships and for the process of education. 

While the study mainly focusses on the social background and the 
social attitudes of the participants in education it also presents other data 
of interest to educational planners and sociologists. Three of these addi- 
tional areas are the following: 

i) the attitudes of students and teachers in the areas of education, 
ii) the occupational aspirations of students, and 

iii) the occupational satisfactions and adjustment of the teacher. 

The attitudes of students and teachers in the areas of education add 
to the value of the inter-respondent comparison of these two groups. A 
knowledge of the attitudes of students and teachers to education and their 
expectations from it can be expected to help our understanding of the 
phenomenon of strikes and demonstrations in our educational institutions. 

Information on whether teachers are generally satisfied in their occu- 
pation or whether they would like to change to some other occupation 
and other information on the teacher’s participation in professional acti- 
vities can serve as indices of the teacher’s commitment to his profession. 
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CHAPTER II 
STUDY DESIGN 


Section I — INTRODUCTION 
oe 

°F WAHE PREVIOUS chapter has outlinéd the broad interests as also 
T the specific questions that were upper-most in the minds of the collabo- 
rators in this study. At the stage of designing the ficld study two alternatives 
were open. The answers to the questions raised in the course of seminar 
discussions could have been sought through one or more relatively limited 
studies undertaken in one State, or in one type of educational institution, 
or relating to one type of respondent group. Obviously, the system of edu- 
cation is so complex even in terms of its levels of organization and types 
of institutions that a study of a representative sample of teachers, students, 
administrators and parents involved in all types of varied institutions at 
all the different academic stages was well-nigh impossible. Neither time 
nor the financial resources that were likely to be available could have 
permitted such an undertaking. Even so, a comprehensive and wide-spread 
study of a survey type— extensive, but not necessarily representative — 
was still possible. Such a study would not allow the testing of precise hypo- 
thetical formulations and would in all probability suffer because of a cer- 
tain flabiness of size, unequal nature of the data collected and the conse- 
quently untidy tabulations that would result from it. Despite these fears 
the collaborators decided to opt for this type of study. There were several 
reasons for this — some of them were verbalised, some not; some of them 
were methodologically relevant, some purely circumstantial. 

First, there was the fact that the group of scholars had been brought 
together under the auspices of the Education Commission. A project which 
would yield anything useful to a national commission, it was felt, had to 
be broad-based in subject interest and wide in area coverage. 

No previous studies had been undertaken which provided data re- 
garding socio-psychological variables of participants in the educational 
system on a national scale. Local studies undertaken by individual scholars 
dealing primarily with the social background of students and socio-econo- 
mic conditions of teachers had been reported upon. There were also national 
statistics about the total number of students, teachers and their distri- 
bution by states, types of institutions and subjects— published by the 
‘Ministry of Education. But no extensive studies covering the attitudes, 
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opinions, values and aspirations of the participants in 
system had been undertaken. Such data, it was felt, 
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Section II — Tuer ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


_ The organization of a field study spanning eight states and involving 
interviews conducted in nine different languages presented many problems. 
The Pattern of organization as well as the problems encountered at various 
points are‘likely to be of interest to the methodologist in s 

and this section describes the organization of the study. The responsibility 
for the project was shared between the Co-ordinating Committee, the 
Field Centres in the eight states and the Co-ordinating Unit. 


ocial research 


1. DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY: 


(a) Co-ordinating Committee: 


etween December 1964 and March 1965. 


December the Committee formulated a 


after the preliminary meeting in 
research scheme and submitted it to the NCERT for approval. 


> 
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(b) Co-ordinating Unit: The Co-ordinating Unit for the project con- 
sisted of the Convener of the Co-ordinating Committee assisted by a Re- 
search Officer and a clerk-cum-typist. Later, during the processing of the 
data the Co-ordinating Unit had the additional help of a research assistant. 
This Unit was to prepare the research tools, draw the sample, receive the 
completed schedules from each centre, get the data tabulated, dispatch 
the tables to the centres and finally prepare an all India report based 
upon the reports of individual centres. The Unit was to keep in touch re- 
gularly with the several centres at which the»study was to be undertaken, 
give detailed instructions regarding the fleld work, answer their queries, 
and generally co-ordinate the activities of the different centres. The 
co-ordinating office was responsible for disbursing the grant to each of the 
eight field centres and for obtaining from them certified accounts as 
“required by the grant giving agency. It was responsible to the NCERT 
for all the funds allocated. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the field study was only one part 
of the research projects in the Sociology of Education. The other parts of 
this project consisted in the publication of a set of fourteen thematic 
papers on various themes on the subject.* These papers in fact were to 
provide the theoretical framework for the interpretation of the data 
collected in the course of the field work. The Co-ordinating Unit was 
also responsible for all the co-ordinating and editing work in connection 
with the publication of the papers. This consisted of preparing, broad 
outlines for each paper, going through the drafts with a view to. avoid- 
ing overlapping of material in different papers, and editing the papers 
generally. It also involved organizing two meetings at which the papers 
were discussed. Although the members of the Co-ordinating Committee 
were available to the Convener for consultations at various points the res- 
ponsibility, for the co-ordination of the project and the administration of 
the co-ordinating unit was vested in the Convener. As already mentioned 
in the preface two members of the Co-ordinating Committee proved of 
particular help and gave consultative assistance at all stages apart from the 
deliberations during the meetings of the Co-ordinating Committee itself. 
One of them has worked jointly with the Convener and helped in think- 
ing, planning and administering the project and in editing the report. 
(c) The Field Centres: In each of the eight centres a senior university 
teacher or researcher was appointed Honorary Field Director of the pro- 
ject. The Field Director was entrusted with the overall responsibility for 
the project in his state. He was to be assisted by two supervisors and ten 


* M. S. Gore, I. P. Desai and Suma Chitnis (edrs.) Papers in the Sociology o, Bi k 
Education in India: New Delhi: National Council of Educational Research ° As: 
Training (1967). : 
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investigators. This research team was to be divided into three field work 
units. Two of the three units were to be supervised by the Field Director. 
The ten investigators and one of the two supervisors were to be appointed 
for a period of four months only as this was the estimated period for field 
work. The second supervisor, however, was to be appointed for a period 
of nine months, as he was to be retained after the field work was complet- 
ed to assist the Field Director in the writing of the report for the research 
project for his state. The Co-ordinating Unit was mainly responsible for 
drawing the sample but since the information required for drawing the 
sample of the village communities from which primary school teachers 
and parents of primary school children were to be canvassed in each state 
was not available to the Co-ordinating Unit, the Field Director for each 
state was made responsible for drawing the rural sample. He was also 
responsible for contacting the heads of the educational institutions from 
which the respondents were to be canvassed and for obtaining permission 
to conduct the study in the institutions, He was expected to supervise the 
field work in his state and to ensure that the instructions given by the 
Co-ordinating Unit were being followed closely. This was important for 
maintaining a uniformity in the field work. Moreover local conditions in 
a state were likely to present special problems which the Co-ordinating 
Unit might not have anticipated while formulating the instructions. The 
Field Director was expected to identify local peculiarities that were likely 
to affect the uniformity of the study and refer them to the Co-ordinating 
Unit for fresh instructions. The Field Directors were also responsible for 
the funds allocated to their centres. This not only meant maintaining 
accounts according to the instructions of the co-ordinating office but strictly 
adhering to expenditure as permitted by the budget allocations of the 
NCERT. , Whenever any adjustments were necessary the Field Directors 
were to secure the permission of the Convener for re-allocation. Finally, 


at the termination of the project the Field Directors were to write a report 
on the basis of the data obtained for the state sample. 


2. CO-ORDINATION AND UNIFORMITY: 


The co-ordination of the activities of eight different centres and the 


maintaining of a uniform pattern in research at the various centres were 
the puncpal challenges to the organization of this project. 

Having chosen to cover eight states in the study the Co-ordinating 
Committee could have planned for eight commonly conceived but inde- 
pendently directed studies undertaken separately in each of the states 
Organized in this manner the project would have been consid ‘ 


erably easier 
for the co-ordinators to handle. But it was felt that inspite : 


of the effort 
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to maintain a uniformity between eight such studies, the data for the eight 
different states would not be strictly comparable. It was therefore decided 
that the study should be organized centrally. 

Broadly, this meant that the sample for each state had to be drawn 
by the Co-ordinating Unit on the basis of a uniform sample design, the 
questionnaires had to be prepared centrally, the data at the termination 
of the field work at each centre had to be received and processed centrally 
and, finaily, the co-ordinating unit had to provide a common framework 
to each of the centres for preparation of the*report. Central direction for 
fhe project also implied that it was necessary for the Field Directors to 
meet periodically and discuss the project. 

Only two such meetings of the Field Directors could take place. One 
was held in October 1965 and the second in January 1967, after the data 
“were tabulated and the tables were in hand. At one stage the co-ordinating 
body was considering the idea of inviting the eight Field Directors to the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences for six weeks of report writing. This 
meeting it was believed, by giving the Field Directors a chance to discuss 
and compare their data with those of the other states, would bring to 
each state report the broad perspective of the country-wide study. More- 
over, it was felt that the coming together and exchange of several view 
points would enrich the interpretation of the data. Due to non-availability 
of funds this idea had to be given up. The limited number of -meetings 
between the Field Directors was a major shortcoming in the organization 


of the project. 


3. THE TIME SCHEDULE: 


The grant for this project was sanctioned in July 1965. One of the 
conditions governing the grant was that the project should be completed 
within a year of the sanction of the grant. Many factors interfered with 
the completion of the project on time — floods in Orissa and disturbed 
conditions in Rajasthan and Punjab due to the Indo-Pakistani war among 
them. But the principal factor responsible for the delay was our inability 
to get the data processed in time. While planning the project co-ordinators 
had allowed six weeks for the preparation of the questionnaire and the 
drawing of the sample, four months for data collection and six and a half 
months for the processing of the data and for report writing. According 
to this time-budget the field work was to commence in the first week of 
September, 1965 and completed by the first week of January, 1966. The 
data were to be processed by the end of March and the report-writing 
completed between April and July, 1966. However, while drawing up the 
time schedule for the project the co-ordinators had counted upon the avail- 
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ability of certain facilities for the processing of the data. They had esti- 
mated these facilities to cost'about Rs. 35,000. But, the NCERT were not 
in a position to sanction the sum required and the project had to depend 
upon the voluntary co-operation of organizations willing to help in the 
processing of the data. This not only meant a considerable delay in terms 


of the time spent in exploring the possibilities of getti 
sed free of charge, 


schedule accordin 
of the data. 


The tabulation work was completed only in the first week of Decem- 
1966. The delay in the tabulation upset the time 
ject completely. Field Directors had made other com 
it extremely difficult to do the report w 
they had not planned for it, 

From the organizational 
to the time- 
conducted i 
work the c 
institutions, 
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ber schedule of this pro- 


mitments and found 
riting during a period in which 


point of view some experiences with respect 
schedule on this project are relevant. The survey was to be 
n schools and colleges and in planning the programme for 
0-ordinators had to take into account the vacations of these 


The fact that schedules for vacations vary from one state 
to another also complicated the organizati 


on of work. Another experience 
in this connection was that even a shor 


t delay at some stage or the other 
often upset the time schedule completely. It has been mentioned earlier, 


that the co-ordinators were hesitant about the interviewing of. college teach- 
ers. They finally decided to include college teachers in the study even 
before the NCERT had sanctioned an additional grant for the purpose. 
But, inevitably a couple of weeks were lost in making the decision. This 
delay had far reaching effects on the plan to get most of the field work 
completed, before the Puja and Diwali holidays and consequently led to 
a series of further delays. Another factor, again unavoidable, that inter- 
fered with the time schedule was the fact that decisions on the re-alloca- 
tion of any part of the grant had to be made at two levels. Re-allocations 
were often required. For a re-allocation of a budget item the Centres had 
to refer to the co-ordinating unit. The co-ordinating unit in turn had to 
consult the NCERT. This was perhaps necessary for effective administra- 
tion and uniformity but it was a requirement that made for delays. 


SECTION III — SAMPLING DEsIcN 
1. THE CHOICE OF STATES: 


The state was to be re 


garded as the unit for the organization of the 
study. Minimally the study 


was proposed to be undertaken in four states 


~. 
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and preferably in eight. Since education had progressed at different paces 
‘in different parts of the country and since it-appeared that the geographi- 
cal divisions of the Eastern, Western, Northern a'nd Southern zones of 
the country offered as good a chance of covering these variations as any 
other, it was decided to select the states for the study equally from each 
of these zones. The field-work in each of the states was to be supervised 
by a scholar attached to one of the universities in the state. The choice of 
the particular state or states in each zone was, therefore, contingent upon 
the availability of a scholar who had the experience and the interest neces- 
sary for undertaking extensive field work fn the sociology of education. 
Thus the states were not chosen randomly within each zone. 

The following were the states where the study was undertaken: 


East zone é Orissa and West Bengal 
° North zone : Punjab and Rajasthan 


(Punjab included Haryana) 
South Zone : Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
West Zone: Gujarat and Maharashtra 


2. RESPONDENT GROUPS: 


The respondents who were to serve as the primary source of data 

collection for this study were mainly four: 
(a) Students, 
(b) ‘Teachers, 
(c) Heads of Institutions, and 
(d) Parents of students. 

But even these respondent categories were not all homogeneous. They 
differed in the stage of education and type of educational institutions to 
which they were related. It was felt that both these factors would make 
a material difference in the type of answers respondents would give 
to any question. The universe of respondents was in this sense a stratified 
universe. even within each respondent category. The number of strata 
could be many and varied and some choice had to be made. It was de- 
cided to restrict the study to three stages of education, viz., the primary, 
the high school and the undergraduate college. At the college stage there 
were again several possible types of institutions — the liberal arts colleges, 
the commerce colleges, the professional colleges of law, medicine, engincer- 
ing, architecture, pharmacy, fine arts etc., and the post-high school but 
non-degree training programmes such as those in the polytechnics. Not 
all the types of institutions could possibly be covered by the study. 

It was, therefore, decided to restrict the study to primary schools, high 
schools, arts and science colleges and colleges of medicine, engineering 
and the polytechnics. The decisian was based on the consideration that 
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between them these institutions coveret] the main stream of et 


the country and that the contrast between the liberal 
college on the one hand and the professional college on the other would 
high-light the difference between tw 
those pursuing a definite career and 
those exposed to close contact with 
such close contact. 


ducation in 


o important categories of persons — 
those still largely uncertain about it, 
modern technology and those not in 


Putting these stages and types of institutions together with the differ- 


ent categories of respondents we obtain the following 24 respondent 
groups. | 


(a) Students: 

Primary School students 
High School students 
Liberal Arts, Science and 
Medical College students 
Engineering College students 
Polytechnic students 

(b) Teachers: 


Commerce College students 


DSR) Oma 


7 Primary School teachers 

8. High School teachers : 

9. Teachers of Liberal Arts, Science and Commerce Colleges 
10. Teachers of Colleges of Medicine 

11. Teachers of Colleges of Engineering 

12. Teachers of Polytechnics 


(c) 


13 to 18. Heads of Institutions listed under (b) 
‘(d) Parents: 
19." Parents 


of Primary School students 

20. Parents of Secondary School students 

21. Parents of students of Colleges of Arts, Science, ete. 
22. Parents of students of Medical Colleges 

23. Parents of students of Engineering Colleges 


24. Parents of students of Polytechnics 
Of these 


been consistently maintained. It was, therefore, decided to eliminate the 
separate category of ‘Head of Primary School’. 


arts and science 
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It was also difficult to distinguish consistently between parents of 
children in primary schools ard in secondasy schools. The two groups 
were, therefore, treated as one. It was also decided for lack of time not 
to extend the study to parents of college’ students. As a result, the six 
groupings under the heading “Parents” were taken together as one cate- 
gory though the parents were contacted as in relation to a particular child 
in the primary or the secondary school sample. 

Thus the 24 potential respondent groups were reduced to 18 respond- 
ent groups. These 18 respondent groups weye studied with the help of 
six different questionnaires: — è 
Students 
Primary and Secondary School Teachers 
College Teachers 
Heads of Secondary Schools 
Heads of Colleges 
Parents 


AUPON 


3. CLUSTERS, COMMUNITIES AND INSTITUTIONS: 


Having decided on the respondent groups to be studied it would pro- 
bably have been methodologically more satisfactory to choose by the simple 
random method the individual respondents from a complete listing of all 
individuals in each respondent group. Such listings, however, could not 
possibly have been available nor easily prepared. A multi-stage sampling 
design had therefore to be adopted where respondents were chosen as 
members of particular classes in particular institutions which were them- 
selves chosen through a process of randomization. 

The institutions —at least the secondary schools and colleges of all 
types — could have been directly selected from a complete listing of each 
type of institution in every state. 

Here certain theoretical considerations intervened:in favour of a more 
indirect mode of choosing institutions. It was felt that institutions even 

` of the same type — say a college or secondary school — differed a great 
deal in their atmosphere and impact on the student depending on where 
they were located — cities, towns or villages — and. also upon their spon- 
sorship — governmental, voluntary secular or voluntary religious. Some 
way had to be found to provide for these differences in the sample design. 

This meant that it was not only the stage of education at which the 
institution was located but also the type of community in which it was 
located and the type of its sponsorship that would serve as differentiators 
in the attitudes of students, teachers etc. It was soon realised that not all 
the factors could be accepted as classificatory factors and built into the very 
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design of the sample. The type of institutional sponsorship was, therefore, 
eliminated from the list of classificatory factors. The type of community 
in which the institution was located was, however, considered a sufficiently 
important factor to be taken note of. 

Here several possibilities existed. Communities could be distinguished 
from one another by demographic size, by degree of industrialization or 
by the varied types of educational institutions that were located in the 
community. It was decided to differentiate them in terms of the varied 
types of institutions that were located in them. At one end of the scale 


would be. communities in which there were only primary schools. At the 


other were communities which supported the whole complex of educational 
institutions — primary schools, secondary schools and colleges of all types. 
It was expected that this differentiation would be found to run parallel 
to the rural-urban differentiation of communities — since it was expected 
that the larger the community the greater was the likelihood of its sup- 
porting a more varied set of educational institutions. Even if this were not 
to be the case, it was argued, the differentiation of communities based on 
combinations of types of institutions was more relevant for the study than 
the mere size of the community. 

Four types of institutions were chosen whose presence in various 
combinations would differentiate between one community and another. 
These institutions were: 

i) a secondary school for boys or a co-educational school 

ii) a secondary school for girls only 
iii) a liberal arts or science or commerce college for boys or a co- 
educational college 

iv) a liberal arts or science or commerce college for girls only. 
Logically these four types of institutions would combine in sixteen differ- 
ent ways, but it was expected that many of the combinations would not 


be found to exist in reality. This expectation was based on two assump- 
tions: — 


i) that any community with a college was bound to have a second- 
ary school and 


i) that any community with an institution for girls was bound to 
have an institution for boys as well. 


On these assumptions it was expected that only the following five combina- 
tions would exist:— 


i) 
ii) 
iii) 


Communities with only a boys’ or co-educational secondary school 
Communities with a boy’s and a girls’ secondary school 
Communities with a boys’ or co-educational secondary 
a boys’ or co-educational college 

iv) Communities with a boys’ or 


school and 


co-educational secondary school and 
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a girls’ secondary s ane 3 
an g ec id ary school, and a boys’ or co-educational collec 

sommunities with a boys’ or co. edue a lee 
girls’ secondary school, a boys’ 

girls’ college. i 

Fhis expectation was found to be Correct in six stat 

X states 


ational secondary school, a 
ore co-educational college and a 


ever, — Punjab and Bengal there were mananan a ce sour 
oe school. The total number of community types which hate xe, 
> provided for in the study was thus six and not five. 
; All the communities in the states were guped into “clusters”. Each 
Ciuster representing a particular combination of educational institutions. 
Additionally, the capital of each state was regarded as in a cluster by 
itself and at the other end communities with only primary schools were 
regarded a separate cluster. Thus in cach state seven or eight clusters of 
communities were identified. 

This division of communities into clusters required information on 
the types of institutions and their locations. Much of the validity of the 
sample depended upon the correctness of this information. The proce- 
dures followed to obtain the information and to group the communities is 
given in the next sub-section. 

From each cluster of communities in each state two communities were 
Chosen by following a process of randomization either through the use 
of random numbers, through the use of dice, or the drawing of lots as 
explained later. There were thus 10-12 communities chosen in each state 
apart from the capital city and the communities with only primary schools. 

The choice of the communities-with-only-a-primary-school was made 
in relation to the other communities already in the sample for each of 
the clusters as explained above. The “primary-school-only” seein 
were chosen at the field level by the supervisors after preparing ‘a list of 
all such communities within 4 to 6 miles of the “urban” community — 
one with at least a secondary school— which was already part of the 
sample. This ensured a wide distribution of the communities with only 
primary schools — at least ‘as wide a regional distribution as was achieved 
in the choice of the “secondary-school-at-least” type of communities. : 

Having chosen the communities the choice of institutions was again 
randomized for each type of institution. One institution of each type that 
existed in the community was chosen for study. In the capital city, how- 
ever, two institutions of each type were chosen. pn 

Nothing has been said so far about the`colleges of medicine and 
ytechnics. These three were regarded as special 


engineering and of the pol : 
could not be found in many communities. A 


types of institutions which nd in 3 
decision was, therefore, taken to study two institutions of each of these 


three types in every. state: one of the two institutions in each case would 
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. e 
a girls’ secondary school, and a boys’ or co-educational college 
v) Communities with a boys’ or co-eduéational secondary school, a 
girls’ secondary school, a boys’ ore co-educational college and a 
girls’ college. 
| This expectation was found to be correct in six states. In two states, how- 
ever, — Punjab and Bengal — there were communities with only a girls’ 
secondary school. The total number of community types which had to 
be provided for in the study was thus six and not five. 
All the communities in the states were grduped into “clusters”. Each 
cluster representing a particular combination of educational institutions, 
| Additionally, the capital of each state was regarded as in a cluster by 
itself and at the other end communities with only primary schools were 
regarded a separate cluster. Thus in cach state seven or eight clusters of 
Communities were identified. 
This division of communities into clusters required information on 
the types of institutions and their locations. Much of the validity of the 
_sample depended upon the correctness of this information. The proce- 
dures followed to obtain the information and to group the communities is 
given in the next sub-section. A 
From each cluster of communities in each state two communities were 
chosen by following a process of randomization either through the use 
of random numbers, through the use of dice, or the drawing of lots as 
| explained later. There were thus 10-12 communities chosen in each state 
apart from the capital city and the communities with only primary schools. 
| The choice of the communities-with-only-a-primary-school was made 
in relation to the other communities already in the cogil for each of 
the clusters as explained above. The “primary-school-only E 
i were chosen at the field level by the supervisors after preparing à list 2 
all such communities within 4 to 6 miles of the “urban” community — 
one with at least a secondary school— which was already part of the 
sample. This ensured a wide distribution of the communities with only 


primary schools — at least ‘as wide a regional distribution as was achieved 
» type of communities. 


in i “secondary-school-at-least ; 
De tate nets the choice of institutions was again 
randomized for each type of institution. One institution of each eens 
existed in the community was chosen fees In the capital city, how- 
Sver institutions of each type were chosen. + 
aaa hese said sa tas about the® colleges of medicine wr 
engineering and of the polytechnics. These three were regarded pie oe 
types of institutions which could not be found in many communities. 
decision was, therefore, taken to study two institutions of each of ae 
three types in every state: one of the two institutions in each case woul 


o 
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e 
be chosen from the capital city and the other randomly from among the 
rest of the institutions in the state. 

The total number of instisutions — of each type and in cach cluster - 
that were to be studied in every state is given on the attached sheet. The 
number of respondents of each category interviewed in each state have 
also been indicated. (Tables II-1 and II-2) 

In each of the institutions — except in primary schools — students 
in one of the divisions of the final year class were studied. Additionally, 
the heads of secondary schools and colleges and the parents of fifty per- 
cent of the students in the sample from primary and secondary schools 
were interviewed. The number of individuals who were studied in this 
way in each state is given below for each category of respondents. 


TABLE II-2 


Tue NuMBER or Resronpents or EacH CATEGORY Srupiep IN Eacu STATE 


School * 
and 


College School Heads of College Heads of ae 
Students Teachers Schools Teachers Colleges Parents Total 


Andhra 1430 518 44 343 16 570 2921 
W. Bengal 1342 396 57 240 15 639 2689 
Gujarat 1573 542 52 194 18 951 3310 
Maha~ashtra 1485 491 49 217 16 913 3171 
Mysore 1912 307 49 116 14 839 3227 
Orissa 1240 343 38 160 6 1077 A 
Punjab 1297 363 42 195 13 757 2667 
Rajasthai 1352 446 46 181 13 520 2558 


4. SAMPLE VARIATIONS: 


(a) From the outset the following inter-state variations were present in 


the sample. 
1. Andhra Clusters III & VI were missing 
2. West Bengal All clusters were present 
3. Gujarat Cluster VI was missing 
4. Maharashtra Cluster VI was missing 
5. Mysore Cluster VI was missing: , 
6. Orissa 


All professional institutions in cluster O were 
missing and the whole of cluster VI was missing 


* A further break-do 


wn of these figures between High School Students, 
Students and Profi 


College 
essional College Students is given in Chapter III. 
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7. Punjab Medical College in cluster O was missing 

8. Rajasthan Engineering College and Polytechnic in cluster O 

was missing and clyster VI was missing. 

(b) Subsequently (i) because of the disturbances during the indo-Pak- 
istan conflict the following communities had to be’ dropped from the sample 
in Punjab viz. Community A & B of cluster III, Community A of cluster 
IV, and Community B of cluster V. 

ii) In Maharashtra Community 2 (village attached to Community A) 

in cluster IV was not canvassed. Pa 

eiii) In Rajasthan the teachers in the Medical College in the capital 
city could not be canvassed, as they refused to co-operate. In fact 
reports from the centres indicate that a number of Field Directors 
faced a problem in obtaining co-operation from the medical colleges... 


5. THE LIMITATIONS AND POTENTIALITIES OF THE 

SAMPLE: 

The sample design described above is a multi-stage, stratified saniple// j 
the major strata being based on the stage of education and type of educa- 
tional institutions as well as on the type of community in which the insti- 
tution is located. Each of the bases used for the stratification also serves 
as a stage in the identification of the respondent group which was finally 
studied. A detailed methodological note prepared by Dr. Ramkrishna 
Mukerjee and Mr. Suraj Bandopadhyaya, who helped in forsnulating the 
sample design, is appended to this report. 

The sampling design adopted for this study has one major ition: 
It cannot serve as a basis for making reliable estimates for the distribution 
of characteristics and responses in the entire population of students, teach- 
ers and parents even within a state. It certainly cannot be used for making 
all-India estimates by putting together the data from different states. But 
once this limitation is accepted the design provides for many built-in 
potentialities for comparisons between the different strata of the sample. 
For example, if ‘modernization’, ‘equality of opportunity’ and direction 
of social and occupational mobility are some of the generalized foci of 
interest in this study, as was argued in the previous chapter, the sampling 
design adopted for the study permits comparisons on each of these cha- 
racteristics between different major respondent groups— viz. teachers, 
students, parents etc. and within each of the groups as between respond- 
ents from different levels of education or in different types of educational 
institutions. A comparison of distributions of responses from one cluster to 
another may give insights into the relationships between degrees of urbani- 
zation and the particular attribute under study. Moreover, since the stu- 
dents and teachers were chosen with reference to particular institutions 
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it is also possible to undertake an analysis of responses by “sets” of res- 

pondents who are in defined and known relationships to each other as ad- 

ministrator and staff or teachers and students, parents and children etc. 

Due to limitations of time and resources it has not been possible to exploit 

all the potentialities of this sampling design. 

The sample design had provided for the grouping of communities by 
the types of institutions that they supported. It was initially believed that 
this would also help to differentiate them along the rural-urban axis. This 
expectation was not entirely borne out. The communities with only pri- 
mary schools in each of the clusters in all the states could be uniformly 
classified as rural areas even according to the census classifications. But 
a regrouping of the “secondary-school-at-least’” communities in the clus- 
ters was necessary to make the original grouping of communities by types 
of educational institutions reflect the rural-urban differential according to 
the census criteria. After this regrouping it was found that while some 
clusters in each state continued to be urban according to the census cri- 


teria, others were rural and yet others were “mixed”. The position in 
respect of each state is given below. 


Urban Mixed Rural 

Andhra Cluster 0, 1 & 2 = Cluster 4 & 5 
West Bengal Cluster 0, 1, 2 & 3 Cluster 4 Cluster 5 & 6 
Gujarat Cluster 0, 1, 2 & 3 Cluster 4 Cluster 5 
Maharashtra Cluster 0, 1, 2, 3 & 4 ost Cluster 5 
Mysore Cluster 0, 1, 2,3 & 4 — Cluster 5 
Orissa Cluster 0, 1 & 2 Cluster 3 Cluster 4 & 5 
Punjab Cluster 0, 1, 2, 3 & 4 — Cluster 5 & 6 
Rajasthan Cluster 0, 1 & 2 Cluster 3 & 4 Cluster 5 


6. THE PROCEDURE ADOPTED IN DRAWING THE SAMPLE: 


(a) The Responsibility for Drawing the Sample: The sample, as far 
as the communities, institutions and major divisions (i.e. Arts, Science or 
Commerce) of the institutions were concerned, was drawn by the Co- 
ordinating Unit. The Co-ordinating Unit, however, did not have ade- 
quate data on subject departments within institutions and, therefore, the 
Field Directors were made responsible for drawing the sample in instances 
where it became necessary to choose between different subject depart- 
ments. The field centres were provided with detailed instructions on the 
procedure to be adopted to ensure that the method of randomization was 
uniform between the eight states. The field centres were also responsible 
for drawing the sample for the village communities to be studied in each 
state. 

In drawing the over-all sample for the study the first step consisted of 
classifying all the communities (towns, cities and villages) relevant for the 
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study into the different clusters. For this the Co-ordinating Unit required 
up-to-date and accurate information on the distribution of educational insti- 
tutions in each of the states in which the study was to be undertaken. 
(b) The Sources of Basic Information: Since the research design sug- 
gested that the Directors of Public Instruction in each state could serve 
as a uniform source of information the Co-ordinating Unit initially wrote to 
the D.P.I’s. concerned for the school and college lists. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the D.P.I’s. office was not likely, generally, to have complete 
information on the colleges in each state. Therefore, it was decided to 
write to the authorities of all the universities in each of the eight states 
for this information. Towards this purpose, a list of the universities in each 
state was made on the basis of information available in the Times of India 
Directory 1965-66. While this was done the latest copy of the Directory 
*of Institutions for Higher Learning 1963, published by the Ministry of 
Education was also obtained. The Co-ordinating Unit then wrote to the 
universities concerned. 
(c) The Methods used for Drawing the Sample: After the classification 
into clusters was complete the sample was drawn. 

e (i) First two communities in each cluster from among all the commu- 

nities listed under each cluster were randomly chosen. 

Gi) After the communities were chosen all the educational institutions 
in each of the communities chosen were listed viz. Boys’/Co-educa- 
tional Colleges, Girls’ Colleges, Boys’/Co-educational Secondary 
Schools, and Girls’ Secondary Schools. From among each of, these 
types of institutions in each of the two communities within a clus- 
ter one was randomly chosen as the institution to be studied. Pri- 
mary schools in the sample were selected by the Field Directors 


in each state. 

(iii) In each state the Medical and Engineering Colleges and Polytech- 
nics in the Capital City were also listed. From among these one 
Medical College, one Engineering College and one Polytechnic were 
chosen, for study. 

(iv) For the choice of the special sample (viz. the Medical and Engi- 

. neering Colleges and Polytechnic located outside the Capital City) 
the institutions were separately listed and one institution of each 
type was picked in each state. 

In choosing a community or institution randomly in (b) and (c) 
above the following methods were used: 

(1) A coin was tossed when only two alternatives were available. 

(2) A die was thrown when more than 2 and less than 6 alternatives 
were available. 

(3) A pair of dice or folded slips of paper were used when more than 
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6 and less than 12 alternative choices were available. 

(4) Random Numbers were used when the alternatives exceeded 12. 
(d) The Choice of Villages: The sample for the villages to be studied 
was to be drawn locally at each of the eight field centres. To ensure uni- 
formity between the procedure adopted for drawing the sample in each 
state the field centres were given detailed instructions to be followed at 
each point. They were asked to list all the villages (i.e. communities with 
primary schools only), within a radius of between 4 miles and 6 miles of 
each of the ‘urban’ communities (i.e. communities with at least a second- 
ary school) in the sample. A’ separate list was to be prepared for each of 
the two communities in a cluster. From each list two villages were to be 
randomly chosen. Each cluster was thus made up of two communities with 
at least a secondary school and four comminities with only primary schools. 


7. POSSIBLE ERRORS IN SAMPLING: 


In some of the states information was not available from the D.P.I’s. 
office and the Co-ordinating Unit had to refer to an alternate source viz. 
the lists maintained by the Secondary School Examination Boards. This 
introduced a variation in the sampling procedure. 

It had been decided to draw the sample centrally in order to obtain 
the maximum uniformity in the study in the eight states. The following 
inter-state variations in the organization of education are likely to have 
affected the uniformity of the sample between the eight states. 

(a) ‘The inter-state variation in the length of the education period upto 
the end of the secondary school period. à 

(b) The inter-state variation in the number of years assigned respect- 
ively to the primary and the secondary stage. 

Apart from variations in the methods of listing followed in each state 
the Co-ordinating Unit was faced with another problem. The lists were 
defective in their grouping of institutions by divisions, or municipal limits. 
Wherever the Co-ordinating Unit noticed discrepancies corrections were 
made. ¿ 

It has been mentioned above that in some of the states the D.P.Ps. 
office could not provide the lists. Quite apart from finding alternative 
sources for the information, the difficulties in obtaining these lists were 
many. It may be useful to consider two or three examples. The list for 
Rajasthan and partly the list for Maharashtra were transcribed by hand 
by friends who obtained it from the office where only one master list was 
available. The lists for Andhra and Mysore were also copied out and typed 
by friends from master copies in the offices concerned. In the process of 
transcription of the lists by hand errors are likely to have occured. 
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Among the errors in sampling due to defective listing, the most im- 
portant was the one relating to the West Bengal sample. Because of de- 
fective postal addresses in the original list ef secondary schools and colle- 
ges the sample drawn for West Bengal has turned out to be more urban 
than for other states and the grouping of communities into clusters has 
turned out to be erroneous. In Punjab, respondents in some of the clus- 
ters could not be studied at all. There was no way of correcting these 
errors except by drawing attention of the reader to these short-comings 


and their possible consequences. 
° 


Section IV— THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In designing the tools for this study two points had to be borne’ in 
mind — first the size of the study and second the need to maintain uni- 
formity in data collection at each centre. In consideration of the large 
number of respondents and the need for quick mechanical processing of 
data it was decided to use the pre-coded questionnaire as the tool best suited 


for canvassing data for this study. 


1. THE QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN: 


Since the social backgrounds, social values and attitudes to education 
were the three principal foci of the study the questionnaires were primarily 
designed for obtaining information on these three issues. Separate ques- 
tionnaires were prepared for students, school teachers, school heads, college 
teachers, heads of colleges and parents. In order to obtain data that would 
lend themselves to comparison between the different groups of respond- 
ents an effort was made to provide, wherever possible, identical questions’ 
in the different questionnaires. Of course in some cases the questions in 
the different questionnaires had to be complementary to each other, rather 
than identical. A small detail that was overlooked during the designing 
of the questionnaire was the numbering of identical or complementary 
questions. During the tabulation of the data it was realized that the tabu- 
lation work would have been considerably lighter if identical or related 
questions in the different questionnaires had borne identical code num- 


bers. 

The size of the study made it necessary to plan for machine tabula- 
tion of the data. For this the first requirement was that the alternate res- 
ponses provided to each question did not exceed a number that could be 
conveniently accommodated on a punch card. As far as possible, the num- 
ber of alternatives were kept down to six or less. However, in questions 
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concerning occupation they ran up to the maximum number permissible 
(twelve). o 

Multiple response generally poses a problem to machine tabulation. 
To avoid multiple responses the questionnaire carried instructions to say 
that the respondent was to choose only one from among the several alter- 
native responses provided to a question. The investigators were also asked 
to make sure that none of the respondents marked more than one response 
to a question. However, an additional precaution should have been taken, 
viz. to provide responses that were mutually exclusive. Most of the ques- 
tions had alternative responses that excluded each other but each of the 
questionnaires carried some questions with alternatives that were not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. As it happened, multiple response to some ques- 
tions was heavy. Not only did this present problems for computing the 
data into cross tables but in some cases the data on these questions could 
not be used at all. 

For efficiency in transferring the data from the schedules to punch 
cards it was essential that the format of the schedules used in the eight 
states be uniform. Equally important from the point of view of ensuring 
comparability of the data from the cight states was the requirement for 
uniformity in the substantive conte 
came specially pertinent as the ques 


had to be translated into eight 
Gujarathi, Marathi, 


nt of the questions. This problem be- 
tionnaire originally prepared in English 
different languages — Telugu, Bengali, 
Kannada, Oriya, Hindi and Urdu. 

To ensure uniformity in the format of the questionnaires it was de- 
cided to get all of them printed in Bombay. Where the number of regional 
language questionnaires required was small the schedules were cyclostyled. 
The others were printed. This meant dealing with several printing presses. 
Even in a cosmopolitan city like Bombay it was not possible to find a press 
that undertook to print in more than three languages. In fact it was not 
possible to get the questionnaires in Oriya printed in Bombay at all. One 
or two presses that offered to undertake the job quoted a printing rate 
ber letter printed —and the rate was exorbitant. The schedules in Oriya 
were ultimately printed in Cuttack. Stencils for the cyclostyling of question- 
naires had to be cut by hand as typewriters in the regional languages were 
not easily available. Moreover the commercial rates for typing in the re- 


gional languages were very high. Fortunately the Co-ordinating Unit found 
willing helpers for this work. - 


2. TRANSLATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRES: 


Getting questionnaires translated commercially was out of question. 
The expenses would have been prohibitive. The Co-ordinating Unit had to 
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depend entirely on the help of students of the Institute and friends outside. 
The Research Officer sat with the persons who helped in translation and 
discussed the meaning of each of the questions in detail. After a question- 
naire was translated another person knowing the language sat with the 
Research Officer, in the absence of the translator and retranslated the 
draft from the regional language into English without looking at the origi- 
nal English draft. At a third session the two persons together with the Re- 
search Officer sat together and worked out the nuances of meaning. On 
the basis of these discussions the draft was revised and a copy sent to the 
Field Director concerned. On the basis of the suggestions offered by him — 
if they reached the Co-ordinating Unit in time — the translation was finally 
revised. 

In spite of all the precautions taken there may still be differences in 
“the nuances of meanings of questions asked in different languages. And 
the question remains whether the inter-language differences in associations 
of words or ideas are not large enough to lead to inter-state variations in 
responses. In one case at least the difference was significant. In the Bengali 
version of the questionnaire the term often used to designate the scheduled 
caste is one that denotes a particular group from among the scheduled 
castes. This has undoubtedly affected the response to this question among 
those who answered the questionnaire in Bengali. 


3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE: 


Since the majority of the respondents to be canvassed belonged to 
schools or colleges it was decided to administer the questionnaire to teach- 
ers, heads and students in the educational institutions during school hours. 
The Field Director in each state was to request the school and college 
authorities, if necessary through the education department of the state, 
for permission to conduct the study during the school or college hours. 
The investigators were to distribute the questionnaires to the students in 
the class room, and collect them at the end of the hour. Heads of schools 
and teachers were allowed more time on their questionnaires. 

The parents of all the school students were not interviewed. Investi- 
gators were required to pick from the secondary school register the name 
and address of every alternate student interviewed. Additionally 50 per 
cent of the parents of students in the last year of the primary school from 
which primary school teachers were canvassed were to be interviewed. 
Parents of primary school children were selected on the same principle — 
every alternate name in the list was taken. Parents had to be interviewed 
at their homes. Since it was felt that it may in some cases be difficult to 
get the mother of a student to respond to an interview of this nature, only 
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male parents were interviewed. Again, since some of the parents were 
likely to be illiterate it was decided that the investigators would individually 
interview parents and not distribute the questionnaires for self-administra- 
tion by the respondent. 

The instructions at the beginning of each questionnaire specified that 
the respondent was to tick (V) the response with which he agreed most. 
The tick mark was to be placed in the space provided for it against each 
alternate response. The investigators were instructed to ensure that this 
mark was neatly made in: the appropriate place. Unfortunately various 
marks were used. They were not always entered in the correct place. In 
a few cases the supervisors, in checking through the schedules had super- 
imposed their own marks on those entered by the respondents. This made 
for considerable confusion when the data were tabulated. The Co-ordinat- 
ing Unit had not originally planned on checking the completed schedules, 
but after the data came in it was found to be necessary. 


Section V — TABULATION or DATA 


l Social Scientists have adopted many statistical tools beginning with 
simple percentages and going to the most complicated factoral analysis 
for handling data. The size and the varied quality of the data that had 
to be handled for this study made it apparent that the simplest tools were 
likely to yield the most useful results. A decision was therefore taken to 
rely largely on simple frequency tables for analysing and presenting the 
data of the study. A few cross-tabulations were also obtained to assess the 
existence of relationships between some of the more important social back- 
ground characteristics of individuals and ‘their attitudes, values and opi- 
nions. In‘ one case an effort was initially made — only to be later aban- 
doned — to compute a cumulative index based upon several responses to 
help characterize individuals as more or less ‘modern’. 


1. SIMPLE FREQUENCY TABLES: 
` A decision taken at an early stage in the preparation of the tabu: 
lation design was that all data would be separately analysed for men and 
women respondents. Though sex had not been used as a classificatory 
factor in the choice of respondents it was felt that there would be im- 
portant differences in the characteristics and responses of men and women 
in every respondent group which would otherwise be lost if separate tables 
were Not available for the two sexes on every question. It was, therefore, 
decided to obtain separate tables for men and women on all questions, 
The cards for each of the two sex groups and each of the following 
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fifteen respondent groups were then arranged in such a way that frequ- 
ency distributions would be available separately for the capital city for 
each of the six clusters excluding the villages in the cluster and for the 
‘rural’ communities as a whole. The terms village and rural are here used 
to refer to those communities which had only a primary school. 

Respondent Groups: 


l. 


p 
B. 
4: 


for all the eight states was approximately 1500 x 8 


High School Student 

College Student 

Professional College Student — 
Medical 

Professional College Student — 
Engineering 

Professional College Student — 
Polytechnic 

Primary School Teacher’ 

Secondary School Teacher 

College Teacher 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Professional College ‘Teacher — 
Medical 

Professional College Teacher — 
“Engineering 

Professional College ‘Teacher — 
Polytechnic 

Heads of Secondary Schools 

Heads of Colleges 

Parents from non-village 
communities 

Parents from ‘rural’ communi- 
ties. 


There were fifteen separate respondent groups. For each of them two 
tables — one for men and one for women — were separately obtained for 
each question they answered. Assuming that there were fifty questions on 
an average in each questionnaire a total of 15 x 2 x 50 = 1500 tables 
were obtained for each state. The total number of simple frequency tables 


12000. 


Each of these tables gave a break-down of responses by the Sree 
nity groupings. and the number of alternative answers provided in the 


question. ‘ 
The tabulation design for simple frequency tables as outlined below 


made the following comparisons of percentage distributions possible. 
1. Inter-state comparisons for the same respondent group 


tions and their comparisons. Th 
inter-state, inter-sex and inter-re 
have used inter-sex, inter-respon 


on 


Inter-sex comparisons for the same respondent group 
Inter-cluster comparison for the same respondent group 


4. Rural-urban comparison for the same respondent group 


(after a. slight re-grouping of data) 


5. Inter-respondent comparison: — 


(i) to yield 
`. (i) to yield dat 
‘ education an 

The major part of this rep 


data on variations between teachers, students and parents. 
a on variations between students at different levels of 
d teachers at different levels of education. 

ort is based on simple frequency distribu- 
e all India report has used tables showing 
spondent comparisons. The state reports 
dent and inter-cluster comparisons. — 
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The tabulation design outlined above sacrificed data on one type of 
variation which the sampling design had provided for, viz. data on varia- 
tions between two communities in the same cluster group. Obtaining dis- 
tributions separately for each community would have increased the tabu- 
lation work and also required more time to be spent on grouping together 
of frequencies for purposes of discussion. Besides, the number in each of 
the cells would have been too small to permit analysis. 

Later when it was discovered that two communities in one cluster — 
particularly in clusters 4, 5 and 6—did not always represent the same 
degree of urbanization, thougn they supported the same complex of insti: 
tutions, the non-availability of data by individual communities posed a 


problem. The discussion of rural-urban variations could not now be based 
entirely on cluster differences. 


Location or DIFFERENT RESPONDENT Groups IN DIFFERENT CLUSTERS 
Note: The terms ‘rural’ describes communities with only primary schools. 
The rest are referred to as ‘urban’ communities. 

V = Group present 


x = Group absent ? = Presence uncertain 
; äi Rural 
List of Respondent Groups vai 1 2 3 BA 5 6 Commu- 
nity. 
1. High School Student V VEN WV oy Ns yee 
2. College Student V V NR Ne bE gx 5 
3. Prof. College Student > > ? x x 
Medical v ka a EA 
E Prof. College Student / ? ? ? ew ex x 
Engineering \ X 
5. Prof. College Student ? x 
Polytechnic Vv : : ý e k é 
6. Primary School Teacher V MOM WON Vin Va 
7. Secondary School Teacher Vv U NENG EVN es 
8. College Teacher V Vi aE eee Ms i 
9. Prof, College Teacher ? x x 
Medical Vv i £ i 
10. Prof. College Teacher $ > > ? x 6X %*x x 
Engineering \ 
11. Prof, College Teacher / > > ? Se, aed, se x 
Polytechnic V 
12. Heads of Secondary Schools \/ WE WAT AVE AVE VEE NE 
13. Heads of College V V Vv V Z x p z 
14. ‘Parents from , 
‘urban’ communities vV Vi V EVV EN V 
15. Parents from 
‘rural communities x x x x $ X vV 
Jaaa aaa a A 
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2. CROSS-TABLES: 


Whereas the frequency distributions were obtained for 15 different 
respondent groups as mentioned earlier, the cross-tables were obtained 
for only the following seven groups: 

(1) High School Students 

(2) College Students 

(3) Professional College Students 

(4) Primary School Teachers 

(5) Secondary School Teachers s 
° (6) College Teachers 


(7) Parents 
The three categories of professional college students, one category of 


„parent and one category each of high school and college heads were not 
separately tabulated. They were merged with the nearest related categories. 

The cross-tables gave data not separately for cach cluster nor separate- 
ly for each sex but for all respondents of a particular category in a state. 

All the cross-tables obtained for the study are two-way tables. Higher 
order cross-tabulations were not obtained because of financial as well as 
technical reasons. Since computor facilities were not available at the head- 
quarters of the study the programme for cross-tabulations had to be pre- 
pared even before the data from frequency tables had become available 
in full. It did not seem wise to undertake higher-order cross-tabulations 
on the mere chance that they might reveal significant relationships. As 
it turned out later the decision was proved right also because thé non- 
response and multiple response on a few of the important questions would 
in any case have nullified the value of any cross-tabulations that would 
have been obtained. 

Even in cross-tabulations involving only two questions it was found 
that some of the tables could not be used because the cumulative total 
of non-response and multiple response on the two questions exceeded 5% 
of the total number of respondents on those questions. 

The major independent variables for which cross-tabulations were 
obtained were age, sex, Caste, rural-urban residence, occupational back- 
ackground, and institutional sponsorship. Apart from 


ground, educational b 
tables were obtained for each respond- 


these tables additional special cross- 
ent category wherever necessary. 


Section VI—ANALYSIS OF Data 


stributions and two-way cross-tables are the major 


Since frequency di 
dy the analysis has been done primarily 


forms of tabulation used in the stu 
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by the use of percentages, comparisóns of percentages, and use of tests 
of significance of differencer It has not been possible to apply chi-square 
tests or compute ‘r’ values for data presented in cross-tables. 

The state reports have used the cross-tables. It would have been in- 
correct and somewhat misleading to prepare all India cross.tables by pool- 
ing data for the eight states together. The state sample was chosen by a - 
process of multi-stage randomisation: but the states themselves were not 
randomly chosen. If the all India report were to utilize cross-tables on all 
questions it would have been necessary to present the data of eight separate 
tables on each of them. This would hardly have helped in clarity of dis* 
cussions. The all India report primarily uses frequency percentages and 

. tests of significance of differences in percentages. 


1. TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE: 

The test of significance of difference used in the study is the one given 
by the formula Z = ep ; where p, is the proportion in Sample I 
reporting a given response, P2 is the proportion in Sample II reporting 


on the same response and oD,= Pria (uty ) P, being 
1 2 

the weighted average of the two proportions obtained as follows: 
(pa.Ni+ P2- N2) 
NEN; 
The formula is useful for drawing inferences from nominally scaled 
data. The formula helps in testing the null hypothesis that the difference 
between two proportions are not significant and that the two samples to 


oe the proportions relate could have been drawn from the same popu- 
ation. 


and q,, is equal to 1— p, 


The formula can be 
tions — (i) 
and (ii) 


applied to sociological data subject to two condi- 
that the two proportions relate to two independent samples 
that sample chosen has a normal distribution. 

The first of the two conditions is easily fulfilled where data relating 
to two different state samples are being compared. The state samples are 
each an independent unit. As mentioned earlier they are not just parts of 
one all India sample. Even at the level of intra-state comparisons between j 
two respondent groups, it can be argued that the high school, college and 
professional college samples are independent of each other and that they 
fulfil the first condition laid down above. The only difficulty may be in 


respect of inter-sex comparisons since boys and girls were often drawn from 
the same institution. ' 


ð 


~ attem) 
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The second condition is hard to fulfil. However, since the communities 

and institutions were randomly chosen— though through a multi-stage 
sample design— there is reason to assume that the sample fulfills the 
conditions of normally as well. This was tested out by plotting the 
graph for age in the different samples on the normal probability paper. 
The straight line fit for the observed data was good. To the extent, there- 
fore, that the distribution of the sample on just one variable can adequately 
establish normality of distribution there is reason to believe that the 


samples are normally distributed. 
© The significance of percentage difference was tested by the applica- 


tion of the above formula for different N values and for different percent- 


age differences. It was found that:— 
(a) in the case of the student sample a percentage difference of 8 be- 


: : 
tween any two states or student respondent groups was significant 


at the 5 level. 
(b) in the case of the school teachers sample a percentage difference 


of 8 between any two states or teachers respondent groups was 
significant at the 5 level. 

(c) in the case of the college teachers sample a percentage difference 
of 23 between any two states or college teacher respondent groups 
was significant at the 5 level. 

(d) in the case of the parents sample a percentage difference of 8 
between any two states or parent respondent groups was significant 
at the 5 level. In cases where the sample size was over 500, the per- 
centage difference of 2 between any two states was also significant 


at the same level. 


2. ANALYSIS OF VALUE QUESTIONS: 


One major problem that had to be faced in the analysis of data arose 
out of the need to handle a multiplicity of questions bearing on a common 
theme. The value questions at the end of each questionnaire presented 
this problem in the most acute form. There were twelve questions which 
between them were expected to give’some idea of the modernity or tradi- 
tionalism of the individual. The questions were not, however, strictly part 
of a validated scale. Some kind of a cumulative index could have been 
pted but here again no preliminary work could be undertaken to 
‘assess the measure of internal consistency between the several questions. 
The effort to utilize the data on the several questions in some unified way 
was almost given up at one stage. It was only in the process of discussion 
of the data on each question that a way suggested itself for partially re- 
trieving the data for use in the study. This part of the analytical procedure 


is explained in the next section. 
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Section VII—Tue Mopern ` TrapnmonaL Soci VALUES: 
ANALYTICAL PROCEDURES 


1. INTRODUCTION: 


As mentioned in the last chapter, one of the aims of this study was 
to ascertain the social values of respondents, and to relate these to their 
social background characteristics, The study sought to ascertain the verba- 
lised attitudes and opinions of respondents through their responses to specific 
questions and to judge from them the extent of their ‘modernity’ or ‘tradi- 
tionality’ in attitudes. It was not possible to undertake a comprehensive 
study of all the known components of this tradition-modern complex. Only 
a few of these elements were selected for study. These were: an activist 
approach to life (two questions) ; optimism (four questions) ; achievement 
orientation (one question) ; acceptance of citizenship responsibility (two 
questions), and secularism (three questions). The actual number of ques- 
tions as also the number of value elements covered by them was not the 
same for different respondent groups. 

Although the individual questions in this group of questions were 
pretested along with all other questions included in the questionnaires. no 
special effort was made to ensure that these questions would collectively 
help differentiate the respondents in terms of their social values. It was 
generally assumed that each of these questions had a dichotomy of res- 
Ponses, one which could be identified as reflecting the modern-liberal atti- 
tude, and the other a traditional outlook. In the case of questions which 
Provided more than two responses, it was also assumed that these multi- 
ple response categories could be regrouped to provide a dichotomy to fit 
into the notions of modernization. As a corollary it was assumed that any 
Tespondent who recorded a modern response to one question would also 
record modern responses to all the remaining questions in this group. 

These assumptions were, however, tested after the data were collected. 
Preliminary cross-tabulations were made with a small group of heads of 
colleges to find out whether there was significant correlation in the man- 
ner in which these individual respondents answered the successive ques- 
tions. The results did not reveal any such correlation. 

The next step was, therefore, to ascertain whether the respondents 
would be consistent in their responses with each sub-group of questions, 
€-g. one who recorded a modern response to one of the questions pertain- 
ing to optimism would also record a modern response to the other three 
questions Pertaining to optimism. Unfortunately, cross-tabulations with 
the same group of heads of colleges again revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant correlation among the responses pertaining to this or for that matter 
any other element of the social values. 


f 


Y 
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In the light of these findings, it was tentatively decided to generally 


discuss each of the questions as separate entities and then dwell upon the 


general pattern or responses emerging from an analysis of all these questions. 


But even this decision was not without its problems. The handling 


of a multiplicity of questions bearing on the same area of social values 
and pertaining to eight different states, with each having as many as six 
major respondent groupst, and each major group having a number of sub- 
groups of respondents? proved a serious problem. That the eight states had 
to be kept separate and distinct from each other was a natural corollary 
+o the fact that the state was the unit of study. The problem regarding 
the major respondent groups was also overcome by the fact that they were 
not intended to be compared at every point in the report. The problem 
> was, therefore, most acute with regard to the sub-group of respondents. 
*For example, in a given state, each sub-group of students responded to 
the 12 questions which form the social value set of questions. Thus a total 
of 480 categories of responses (12 questions multiplied by five sub-groups 
multiplied by eight states) had to be separately processed and analysed. 


° 2: 


THE RANK ORDER: 


After weighing the relative advantages of different approaches to this 


problem, the one approach which seemed most meaningful was the rank 
f order analysis. It was felt that, since the intention was to find out if 


(a) one state had a higher percentage of modern responses on a given 
question compared to another state, = 

(b) within a given state, one question drew a higher percentage of 
modern response than another question, and 

(c). one respondent group had a higher percentage of modern respon- 
ses on a given question compared to another respondent group, 


a simple way of determining this would be to rank the states or respond- 
ent groups on each question, in a descending order according to the per- 
centage of respondents recording a modern response. 


The outcome of this decision in terms of the ranking of the states on 


each of the 12 questions is illustrated below with reference to the data 
for high school boys. 


E 


The six groups were the heads of colleges, the heads of primary and secondary 
schools, college teachers, primary and secondary school teachers, students and 
parents. 

For example, the five sub-groups in the major group of students were the high 
school boys, the high school girls, the college boys, the college girls, and pro- 
fessional college boys. The sixth sub-group of professional college girls was 
excluded from the analysis because they formed a very small number in each 
state. 
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State Question Numbers 

40 41 53, 63 64 61 54 59 52 55 58 56 
Andhra 7 1 8 8 7 6 2 2 5 7 § $ 
West Bengal 1 4 5 1 5 7 1 5 3 2 6 
Gujarat 6 8 2 1 8 4 5 ¢ 5 g & & 
Maharashtra 5 3 4 6 3 5 3 7 Da S 7 4 
Mysore 2 6 7 5 6 8 6 7 7 4 5 
Orissa 3 2 g 7 4 3 6 4 8 6 1 7 
Punjab 4 5 1 4 1 1 4 3 2 1 8 pa 
Rajasthan & 7 3 1 2 2 €6 1 ta 2 ~ 109s 


SS 


A preliminary review of the ranking revealed that four of the states _ 


(Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal) were located in the 
upper half of the rank positions and the other four in the lower half. The 
gross cumulation of the rank positions of each of the states on all the 12 
questions provided further insight into the overall rank positions. The 
States tended to achieve the following positions: 


No. of questions in which 
state was in rank positions 


Rank States 1 to 4 
Ji rr T ae 
1 Punjab 10 
2 Rajasthan 8 
3. Bengal 
4, Maharashtra 7 
5 Orissa 6 
6. Gujarat 5 
7 Mysore 
8 3 
Andhra 


ee a E a L a 

A similar analysis, with respect to the other sub-respondents of students 
was also undertaken to find out if the rank order of states tended to re- 
main more or less the same in each of the sub groups. The relative rank 
order positions of the eight states in respect of each sub-respondent group 
of students is given below. The last column in this table provides the 
overall rank order for all the five sub-respondent groups taken together. 
This overall rank order was obtained by the gross cumulation cf the rank 
positions of each state on all twelve questions for all the five sub-respond- 
ents of students. 


Po 
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High School Professional High School Collège All 
Boys College Boys College Boys Girls Girls Sub-groups 
Rank (HSB) (CB) (PCB) (HSG) | (CG) (Overall-OR) 
l Punjab W. Bengal Punjab Punja Orissa W. Bengal 
2. W. Bengal Orissa Orissa W. Bengal W. Bengal Punjab 
$; Rajasthan Punjab Andhra Rajasthan Rajasthan Orissa 
4. Maharashtra Maharashtra W. Bengal Gujarat Punjab Rajasthan 
Gi Orissa Rajasthan Rajasthan Orissa Andhra Gujarat 
6. Andhra Gujarat Maharashtra Maharashtra Gujarat Andhra 
7 Gujarat Andhra Mysore Andhra j Mysore Maharashtra 
8. Mysore Mysore Gujarat Mysore Maharashtra Mysore 
Rho : HSB, OR = .76 Rho : CB, OR = .82 Rho : PCB, OR =.64 


Rho : HSG, OR = .91 Rho : PCG, OR = .83 
mS 


It will be seen from the Rho values that the over-all rank order of 
states is highly correlated with their rank in the different sub-groups, even 
though there are slight variations in the rank order positions from one sub- 
group of respondents to another.* 


3. WEIGHTED SCORES: 


A second major observation was that the rank order of states in the 
present form placed each state just one uniform step below the preceed- 
ing state. These unit differences tended to totally ignore the quantitative 


€ Successive Successive 

State Q. 40 difference State Q. 54 difference 
% % 

W. Bengal 8 = — W. Bengal 55 = — 
Mysore Ha = `S Andhra 37 =.18 
Orissa 73 = 4 Maharashtra 20. 17 
Punjab <70 = 3 Punjab 18 = 2 
Maharashtra 61 = ‘9 Gujarat 7a il 
Gujarat Ft = 7 Mysore 15 = 20 
Andhra 51 ME] Orissa 15 = 0 
Rajasthan 45 = 6 Rajasthan 15 = 0 
Range 35 9 40 20 


Nee ee EEEEEEE EEE EERE eT 
3. The. statistical analysis for the major group of college teachers, however, 
revealed that there was an inverse rank order correlation between the college 
men and the women teachers, and between the college women teachers and 
professional college men teachers. In the case of college men teachers and 
professional college men teachers, the correlation was insignificant. Hence, the 
procedure discussed in this section pertain only to the major group of túdink. 
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difference in percentages. For exampie, question 40* and question 54° inf 
the students’ questionnaire revealed the following successive differences in 
modern responses in the case of the high school boys. (Cols. 2 and 3) 


Percentage Weighted Score’or 
Percentage differences Position Score 
State modern response (Successive) = Col. 3/5 

1 3 4 ’ 
Punjab 84 a 0 
Gujarat «. 83 1 1 
Rajasthan €1 3 1 a 
Maharashtra 77 tf 2 
Mysore 74 10 2 
West Bengal 71 13 3 
Orissa 68 16 4 > 
Andhra 57 27 6 
=- o U 

Hence. 


» it was thought worthwhile to introduce some weightage to 
account for the percentage differences so that the inter-rank differences 
are adequately reflected in the analysis. To start with, the state which 
recorded the highest percentage of modern response on a given question 
was given a zero score. The difference in the percentage between this 
state and each of other states was then noted. Finally, the percentage differ- 
ences were weighted. If the percentage point difference between the state 
with the highest modern response On a question and that of another state 
was: 
O per cent, then that state also got a score of zero; 

1— 5 per cent, then that state got a score of one; 

6—10 per cent, then that state got a score of two; 

11—15 per cent, then that state got a score of three A 
16—20 per cent, then that state got a score of four; and so on. 
Thus, for every 5 per cent difference (or part thereof), a weightage of 
one score point was awarded’, This may now be illustrated with reference 


£0 the Percentage of modern responses on question 46 as recorded by the 
high school boys. (Col. 4) 


ORD cal ais tat Geo Hed AN 

which you agree most, 1— caste and religion should not play any part in. 
social and political life; 2— under certain circumstances, it may be inevitable 
that caste and religion should play a part in social and political life. (Modern 
Response: 1) 

5. Q. 54: In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 
country) give to the opinions of people like yourself. 1 — a great deal; 2 — only 
a little; 3— none at all; 4—I do not know. (Modern Response: 1) 

6. While the reasons for introducing a weighted difference is further discussed 


later, it may be pointed out here that the lower the weighted score, the more 
modern will be the particular state. 
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The basic rank order of states does not change as a result of the 
introduction of the weighted position scores. ° 


4. - POSITION SCORES AND TOTAL POSITION SCORES: 


Having computed the weighted scores, the next step was to consoli- 
date the answers of the respondents to all the 12 questions by cumula- 
tively adding up these essentially cardinal numbers to arrive at the over- 
all weighted position scores. This was done and is illustrated below for 
question 61, for all the five sub-respondent groups. 


States Position Scores Total Position Overall 
Scores Rank 
HSB CB PCB HSC CG 
Andhra 6 3 2 6 4 21 6 
W. Bengal 6 4 3 5 6 24 7 
Gujarat 4 3 2 3 3 15 4 
Maharashtra 5 4 2 5 3 19 5 
Mysore 8 3 3 8 7 31 8 
Orissa 3 2 2 3 4 14 3 
Punjab 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 
Rajasthan 1 2 1 3 0 7 2 


Applying this procedure to all the 12 questions the following Gross 
Position Scores were obtained for each state on all the questions and all 
the respondent groups. 


ToraL Position Scores on QUESTIONS . 


R ~ 

States Question Numbers Sea $a 
40 41 53 63 64 46 61 54 59 52 58 55 

Andhra 19 8 18 13 23 29 21 22 16 14 14 15 212 6 
W. Bengal 31207 TU 2e SONG S 5) tnt ay 
Gujarat 27 29 15 3 30 5.15 31 17 11 9 16 208 5 
Maharashtra 19 2 20 D 23 13° 195181926 Weds os 216 7 
Mysore 5 16 25 9 23 17 31 34 21 21 24 10 296 8 
Orissa S a S AZ ag it AGS Ta 285 a 1r AG oes 
Punjab UE 9 5) 8h ee Be SL MS! 12: Oi a4. Gogo 
Rajasthan 30 23 16 9 11 4 7 33 6 9 16 2 165 4 
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A question that may arise at this point is does the fact of cumulating 
the position scores on each question to arrive at a consolidated score tend 
to significantly change the rark order of the states, To answer this ques- 
tion the rankings of the states on all questions were compared with their 
rankings based on the individual questions and the following rank order 
correlations were derived. 


Q. No. Rho. Correlation Q, No. Rho. Correlation 
40 0.09 59 0.50 
55 0.41 54 0.54 
61 0.45 58 0.58 
46 0.45 52 0.60 
41 0.46 53 0.61 
63 0.50 64 0.64 


ee L t 


If the minimum level of acceptance is set at a rho value of 0.40, as 
is usually done in sociological research, then it will be seen that the rank 
order of states is seriously disturbed only in respect of question 40. Hence, 


this question was excluded from the further analysis of the group of ques- 
tions. 


5. IMPLICATIONS OF SCORES: 


A question that needs to be answered at this point is: What are the 
impl:-ations of the low and high scores and the differences in scores. Ideally, 
the weighted score of the most modern group of respondents should be 
zero, because it would have scored 100 per cent on each of the questions. 
The traditional end of the spectrum would consist of the group that scored 
zero per cent on the questions and, therefore, obtained a cumulative weight- 
ed score of 1200. In this particular study, one has to remember that the 
Scoring was based on the highest percentage obtained by a state on a given 
question. Thus, if a given state was placed highest on the rank order by 
virtue of having obtained the highest percentage for all the questions, then 
its gross Position score would be zero. On the other hand, a stare which 
was consistently at the bottom of the ranking could, theoretically, have 
scored zero Percentage on each question. Applying this to all the 12 ques- 
tions the theoretical gross position score of the lowest ranked state would 
be 715. As it turned out, while the hypothetical range of cumulative 
weighted scores could be over 700, in actuality it was only 110 score points. 

In practice, a low score would imply a tendency towards moderniza- 
tion, and a high score would imply a tendency to be less modern, rather 
than more traditional. This distinction must be made because the state 
which has the highest score of 236 is located at the one third position of 
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the modern-traditional spectrum, (0 to 715). Hence, it would be improper 
to classify this state as being traditional. At the same time, the state with 
the lowest score of 120 is at the 17th percentage point of the spectrum. 
It follows from the preceding discussion that it would not be correct 
to conclude that the eighth ranked state is quantitatively half as modern 
as the first ranked state. (236 versus 120, and 33rd position versus 17th 
position on the spectrum). Such an inference is untenable for two reasons. 
Firstly, the basic idea of this weighted score is not to convert the ranking 
into quantitative measures. Secondly, at best, àt provides a rough quanti- 
¢ative measure with the additional intention to differentiate among the 
qualitative ‘small’, ‘medium’, ‘large’, ‘very large’ differences. The weight- 
age was introduced only to reduce the bias in deciding what was ‘large’, 
or ‘small’ and not to decide the exact quantitative differences between these 
“concepts. Therefore, the differences should be qualitatively interpreted. 
One can only say that Mysore is further away from the ‘modern extremity’ 
than Bengal. To be more exact, one may say that the final scores entitle 
one to conclude that the students in different states can be classified into 
the following sub-divisions (A, B, C & D) on the basis of data for that 
respondent group. (Ref. Chapter ITT) 
A. Bengal, Punjab 
B. Orissa and Rajasthan 
CG. Gujarat, Andhra and Maharashtra 
D. Mysore 
For reasons explained earlier footnote 3 of this chapter no such~rank- `“ 
ing was attempted in the case of respondent groups other than students. 


6. THE SCALE: 


These facts regarding the gross position scores and the rank order gave 
rise to the problem of reconciling two seemingly inconsistent findings. At 
the individual level, there is a lack of consistency between the responses 
to one question and the responses to other complementary questions. On 
the other hand, there is a high degree of consistency in the rank order 
of states in terms of the collective answers of respondents to the differ- 
ent questions. Thus, one has to reconcile the individual inter-question in- 
“consistency with consistency in the rank order of the states, 

Since the individual questions did not help to divide the respondents 
consistently into traditional and modern, one had to consider the possi- 
bility that the individual questions did not have the equal value in deter- 
mining modernism, but represented different degrees of it. If this were 
so, then the modern respondents would be those who recorded modern 
responses to all the 11 questions (question 40 being excluded) and 
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the most traditional would be those who did not record modern responses 
to any of the 11 questions. in between, would be those who were relatively 
more or less modern, depending on the number 


of questions which were 
answered with modern responses. 


If this conjecture is correct, then the 
questions would have to be arranged in a certain sequence and each of the 
respondents would have to be compared with this sequence to determine 
his or her position in the modern traditional spectrum. 


In fact a perusal of the responses to the different questions did re-* 


veal that the questions could be ordered according to the percentage giving 
the modern response to the different questions. This is best illustrated by 


the data pertaining to the percentage of high schooi boys recording 
modern responses to each of the 11 questions. 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Q. No. Modern Responses Q. No. Modern Responses 
55 90 41 51 
63 84 53 51 
52 78 61 29 
46 75 59 24 
58 69 54 22 
64 60 


e ae a a ee eee 


Except for slight differences in the percentage values, the trend given 
above remained almost the same for t 


he other four sub-groups of students 
as well. 


In order to test the contention that the questions did in fact operate 
to differentiate the respondents at different points in the modern-tradition- 
al spectrum, the responses of each of the Punjab high school boys was 
scrutinised for successive questions in the sequence (or stream) given above. 


The outcome of this is given below: 


Q. No. Raw Percentage Percentage in stream Percentage difference 
1 2 3 4 
ee 
55 98 97 1 
63 85 82 
52 89 73 36 
BS 84 38 46 
58 42 30 12 
64 75 26 49 
41 52 12 40 
53 72 9 63 
61 49 7 42 
59 31 3 28 
54 18 3 15 
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According to the above table, the findings are contrary to expecta- 
tions. The number of respondents who flowed>back into the stream (after 
leaving it at an earlier questions) was quite large. One explanation for this 
would be that the questions have very different rank order positions for 
the same group of sub-respondents in the different states. This is, how- 
ever, not entirely true (rho rank order betwen all high school boys and 
Punjab high school boys is 0.91). Yet, a perusal of column 2 above re- 

- veals that questions 58 and 41 in particular are not in the correct sequ- 
ence. S 

e The possible explanation for this eres would be that the ques- 
tions, as a group, cannot really discriminate at the level of the individual 
respondents but can differentiate at the macro-level of groups of respond- 
ents. Out study undertakes only the latter type of analysis and therefore 
‘the irregularity noticed above does not invalidate out analysis. 


7. SOME ISSUES: 


It would now be useful to consider a few major issues related to the 

analytical procedures described above. 
(a) Why weighted position scores: Basically, ranks are ordinal numbers. 
When the rank orders, based on a series of questions, are manipulated we 
deal with them as cardinals of ordinary arithmetic, and these individual 
rank order positions can be cumulatively added together. The numerical 
processes associated with ranking are essentially those counting, not of 
measurement, i.e., they measure qualitative and not quantitative differ- 
ences. Thus, while the quantitative point by point differences are not 
actually measured, one may still be interested in retaining to a degree 
a partial quantitative component by means of weighted scores, which in 
turn get converted into ranks. The unweighted rank is a less accurate way 
of ordering relations between the variables. It is less accurate because it 
does not reveal how close the various categories (states in this case) are 
on the spectrum. The introduction of weighted scores improves this situat- 
ion to a large degree though it is still not accurate. Although the weighted 
score does not attain the status of a quantitative measure, it provides some 
indication of the quantitative differences and functions as a possible substi- 
tute for measurement. This saves time and obviates the problems of set- 
ting up an objective scale of the various quantitative measures. 

A supplementary question here is: would it make any difference to 
the results if the weightage was based on a percentage difference larger 
or smaller than 5 per cent. The answer is obviously in the negative. No 
doubt, a smaller percentage differential weightage will yield a higher con- 
solidated cumulative score. But it will not change the relative positions of 
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the states on the spectrum. However, in arriving at this weightage it would 
be useful to bear in mind tnat: 
(i) in nearly all sociological research the information collected is not 
totally accurate. Hence, in the selection of the weightage, one should 
not attempt to be more exact than the data. For example, using differ- 
ence of 0.5 per cent or even one per cent as the unit would tend to 
invest the data with an artificial accuracy of findings ; 
(ii) if the range of percentage differences for the vast majority of the 
questions in a group is Very small, then it may not be necessary to have 
weighted scores. However, if at least half the questions reveal ranges’ 
around half the highest value, then it would be worthwhile having 
weighted scores. 
(b) Preconditions: The most obvious precondition of the procedure is 
that each question in the group of questions should have only a dichoto- 
mous response. Alternately, if there are more than two responses, these 
must be capable of being re-grouped to yield a dichotomy. For the pur- 
pose of proceeding with the rank ordering, only one of the two responses 
should be selected and the responses so selected should measure the same 
aspects of the area being explored. To illustrate, two questions put to the 
students were regarding the educational and occupational background of 
the respondents’ fathers, The responses on education could be classified 
as low education level, medium and high education level. Similarly, the 
occupations can be classified as low, medium and high. In attempting to 
vomitne these two questions it would first be necessary to consider only 
one response to each question. Equally important they must measure one 
aspect of the background. Thus, low education and low occupation cate- 
gories or high education and high occupation categories may be selected 
and combined. 

The second precondition is that the questions, which are pooled to- 
gether, explore a common area. Though, in an arbitrary way any ques- 
tions in a given questionnaire can be brought together to compute a 
weighted cumulative score, the final scores would not be amenable to inter- 
pretation if the different questions refer to different unrelated variables. 

Thirdly, the number of respondents who form the sample of the study 
should not be small. Since the stability of the percentage is highly influenced 
by the total number of respondents on which it is based, one should be 
careful about this. It is also for this reason that this procedure has not 
been utilised in analysing the data pertaining to college teachers, and heads 
of institutions, 

(c) Merits and demerits: The main advantage of the weighted cumu- 
lative position scores is that it is fairly easy to compute and is amenable 
to rank ordering. This would be particularly so in situations where the 
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analyst is interested, not in inter-respondent, but in the inter-group differ- 
entials. i r 

A further advantage of this procedure is that it can be most effective- 
ly applied to data which cannot be cross tabulated. The procedure as enu- 
merated has the same effect as that of cross tabulation and it lends itself 
to quite sophisticated statistical analysis, particularly correlations. 

Its major limitation, as briefly pointed out earlier, is that it cannot 
be effectively used in studies with small sample sizes. ‘The reasons for this 
are not very different from the reasons applicable to the computation of 
percentages based on small base numbers (say 50 or less). A second major 
shortcoming of this procedure is that it is useful only in dealing with the 
nominal responses. If the responses are initially in the form of ordinal or 
interval scales, then this procedure has no special utility. It would be far 
better to use other modes of the statistical analysis. 

(d) Extension of the procedure: So far we have focussed attention only 
on the methodology for a particular group of questions. It would be useful 
to discuss the applicability of this procedure to other interview questions 
which, in the initial stages of the study, are not intended to form a com- 
posite group of questions to measure the same variable. Basically, one can 
see no reason why the procedure cannot be applied to other questions. The 
only precondition here is that it must be theoretically valid to group to- 
gether diverse questions. For example, in trying to measure a respondent's 
socio-economic background it is usual, in sociological studies, to determine 


Since each of these items measure the same variable, viz. the socio-econo- 
mic background, one could conveniently group responses to the questions 
to develop cumulative socio-economic position scores for respondent groups. 


CHAPTER M 


STUDENTS 


Section I—Tue STUDENT SAMPLE 


HE STUDENT sample for this study consisted of 11,631 students 
Te from eight status and three types of educational institutions, 
The earlier chapter on the sampling procedure adopted for this study 
has listed the eight states as well as the types of institutions from which 
the different respondent groups were chosen. Some of the points made in 
that chapter may bear repetition since they will serve to remind readers 
of the limitations as well as the potential significance of the data to be 
discussed in this chapter. à 

To begin with, the sample selected for this study, though large in 
size, is not to be regarded as representative —in a statistical sense — of 
the students of India, nor even of the states where the study was con- 
ducted. The choice of the eight states was supposed to help us gain an 
idea of the situation as it exists in the four geographical zones of the 
country. But the choice, in the last analysis, was arbitrary and dictated 
by reasons of organizational efficiency. Even in these states the sample 
was not selected randomly from a universe of all students in the SENS: 
The students selected were’ (i) the final year students, (ii) of particular 
categories of institutions randomly chosen, and (iii) from communities 
which were themselves randomly chosen from specified groupings of all 
communities in the state. Thus the student sample was not directly repre- 
sentative of the entire student body. 4 

The size of the sample is also not proportional to the universe in any 
defined ratio from state to state. The size has been determined by the Size 
of the final year class in the particular institutions that were studied. 

One direct implication of the nature of this sample is that it would 
be incorrect to make any estimates of distribution of characteristics in the 
total student population of a state on the basis of the findings of the study. 


In a strict sense, the data tell us what they do only about the sample which ° 


has been studied. Any attempt at generalization for the state must there- 
fore be extremely cautious and all efforts at quantitative estimatirg of 
distributions of characteristics must be avoided. 

The Sample of 11,631 students who were canvassed for this study is 


made up as follows between the different states, stages of education and 
the two sexes. 
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TABLE III-I 


Size or STATE SAMPLE By STAGES oF EDUCATION 


States Hgih School College Professional College 
M F M F M F Total 
Andhra 300 233 193 272 386 46 1430 
W. Bengal 226 197 312 301 285 21 1342 
Gujarat 392 350 201 273 327 30 1573 
Maharashtra 346 328 218 227 313 53 1485 
Mysore 446 457 378 275 329 27 1912 
Orissa 473 241 242 104. 151 29 1240 
Punjab 322 365 186 S 322 17 1297 
Rajasthan 455 215 298 169 178 37 1352 
Total .. 2960 2386 2028 1706 2291 260 11,651 


As explained earlier, neither the ratio nor the number of students to 
be selected in each state was fixed ahead of time. Hence variations in the 
total number of students per state were bound to occur depending on the 
number of students in the final year class of each category of institution. 
The range of variation is from 1,342 in West Bengal to 1,912 in Mysore. 
Apart from the differences of class strength from institution to institution 
there were also certain other factors that accounted for the variation in 
sample size from state to state. 

One of these factors was the number of types of communities present 
in a state. According to the original sample frame there were sixteen logi- 
cal types of communities that could exist in a state. However, it was ex- 
in actual existence in each state and the number of institutions to be stu- 
died depended on the number of types of community. The number of 
institutions that were planned to be studied in accordance with the samp- 
ling ‘design and those that were actually studied in each state is given 
below. 


TABLE III-2 
No. or Institutions STUDIED IN DIFFERENT STATES 
High Schools Colleges 

Boys or 

Mixed Girls Total Mixed Girls Total 
A 10(10) 8(8) 18(18) 6(6) 4(4) 10(10) 
W Bengal 12(12) 10(10) 22(22) 8(8) 4(4) 12(12)_ 
Gujarat 12(12) 8(8) 20(20) 8(8) 4(4) 12(12) 
Maharashtra 12(11) 8(8) 20(19) 8(8) 4(4) 12(12) 
Mysore 12(12) 8(9) 20(21) 8(8) 4(3) 12(11) 
Orissa 12(12) 8(7) 20(19) 8(6) 4(2) 12( 8) 
Punjab 12( 8) 10(9) 22(17) 8(6) 4(3) 12( 9) 
Rajasthan 12(12) 8(7) 20(19) 8(8) 26) RUD 
Total as; 94(89) 68(66) 162(155) 62(58) 32(27) 94 (85) 


Ee 
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The figures in brackets are the institutions actually studied. The varia- 
tion in the number proposed to be studied and the number actually studied ` 
was due to the non-existence of particular types of institutions in the num- 
bers in which they were required in each community. 

In some cases though all the expected types and number af communi- 
ties were present in the sample work could not be undertaken and/or 

` completed in all communities because of the Indo-Pak conflict (1965) 
which created disturbed conditions in parts of Punjab and Rajasthan. 

As a result, the size ofthe sample and—in a very limited manner—the 
composition of the sample have varied from state to state. This does not 
materially affect the presentation of data since it was never the intention 
to pool data from all states and work out all India distributions for any 
characteristic. The emphasis is on identifying inter-state, inter-respondent, 
and inter-sex variations. These are provided for by the sample frame as 
well by the mode of organization of tabulated data. 

Two additional points need to be made before turning to the main 
discussion of this chapter. One of these is the use of the word “stages” 
of education to refer to education in high schools, in undergraduate colle- 
ges of arts, science and commerce, and in colleges of medicine, engineering 
and the polytechnics. It may be conceded that education in high school and 
in college can be looked upon as education at two stages of education. 
There may, however, be some question whether education in a professional 
college or in a polytechnic can be said to constitute a higher or lower 
-«52-in education as compared with a college of arts or science. The 
justification for this usage of the term ‘stage’ may be found in one of the 
major interests of this study. Among other things, the study proposes to 
examine the relationship between student attitudes and student education. 
To the extent that education in professional colleges of medicine or engi- 
neering and in polytechnics can be said to expose the student to the 
modern complex of rational-scientific ideas to a greater extent than edu- 

, Cation in liberal arts colleges the progression that is assumed may be justi- 
fied. Also, even without attributing such a progression, it would still be 
possible and useful to see the differential distributions for students in these 
three ‘types’ of institutions. The word ‘types’, in this sense, would be 
better suited than the word ‘stages’: but the former has already been used 
to differentiate institutions by their sponsorship. The word ‘stages’ is, there- 
fore, used as less confusing, though it may appear more judgemental, when- 
used to refer to high school, college and professional college education. 

The other point that needs mention is that in the original design of 
the sample it was proposed to study six respondent groups of students — 
two groups— men and women — from each ‘stage’ of education. Data 
were collected from all six; but the total number of women students in 
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professional colleges in each of the states is rather small. In, five cases it 
is thirty or less. It was felt that a discussion based upon percentages relating 
to this small figure would be deceptive and not on par with the sizes of 
other respondent groups among students. It was, therefore, decided to 
delete the women students in professional colleges from discussions in the 
chapter. j 


Section II— SocraL BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS IN THE SAMPLE 


This section will describe some of the demographic and social back- 
ground characteristics of the student sample in the present study. Specifi- 
cally, the characteristics discussed wili be age, sex, language, religion, caste, 
educational background, occupational background, rural-urban residence, 
rural-urban experience of life and distance of place of residence from 
school or college. These characteristics are described because they will 
enable the reader to gain a perspective of the differential distribution of the 
student population of different states on these characteristics and may 
enable him to anticipate and understand the differences in their responses 
to attitudinal and behavioural questions which will be discussed later. 


1. AGE 


The age of the student at various stages of education depends ayom 
his age of entry into the educational system. It is generally assumed that 
6 + is the right age for a child to enter school. We know, however, that 
there is considerable variation in the different strata of society and be- 
tween culture groups in respect of the age at which the child actually 
enters school. The more educated parents are anxious to have their child- 
ren begin schooling at an early age. Parents who send their children to 
kindergarten and nursery schools also find that their children are ready 
to launch upon their formal educational career much earlier than usual. 
Both these factors, however, are limited in their operation. On the other 
hand, the fact that educational authorities in different states and even 
within the same state vary in the age they specify as the minimum below 
which children cannot be admitted to primary schools and that they vary 
even more in the rigour with which this norm is enforced makes for a 
measure of variation in the average age of the student at various stages 
of education in different states. 

In the eight states studied, the average age of the final year high 
school student varied from 15.9 to 17.4 for boys and 14.6 to 16.1 for girls. 
The variation is actually smaller than expected considering that the final 
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year of high school in different states may imply the tenth or the eleventh 
year depending upon whether they follow the Matriculation, the S.S.C. 
or the Higher Secondary systems of curriculum organization. The girls 
are younger by about 1 year in most states, The lowest average age for 
boys as well as girls is found in Mysore, the highest for boys as well girls 
is found in Gujarat. 

Assuming that the child joins school at the age of 6 + he should be 
in the final year of high school in his 17th year. The average age for high 
school boys indicates that. in most states this expectation is fulfilled in 
their case. The girls, however, are uniformly below age by this standard: 

At the college level the range of variation is somewhat greater being 
19.9 to 224 years for boys and 17.6 to 20.9 years of girls. The 
range is between 2.5 to 3 years. Again, in each state, the average age of 
girls is lower than the average of boys at the same level of education, but 
the average age for girls in Orissa (20.9) is higher than the average age 
for boys in Punjab (19.9) by one year. This highlights the inter-state 
variation in age. Bengal has the highest average age for college boys (22.4) 
and the lowest college age for girls (17.8). Punjab has the lowest average 
age for college boys (19.9) and Orissa the highest average age for college 
girls (2.9). 

Allowing for 14 or 15 years of education before the student reaches 
his final year in college the student should be 20 or 21 years of age. The 
boys are consistently older than this expected age by 0.5 to 1.5 years. The 
gui'in five of the eight states are younger by about the same margin. 
Only in Mysore, Gujarat and Orissa are the girls older than 20 years. 

At the professional college level the range of variation is again more 
limited. The variation between states is 20.9 years to 22.8 years for boys. 
(The data for women students are not presented.) The difference between 
the maximum and minimum is thus about 2 years compared with a differ- 
ence of 2.5 to 3 years at the college level. 


TABLE III-3 
Averacz AcE or STUDENTS IN VARIOUS RESPONDENT GROUPS AND 


IN DIFFERENT States. (Question 10) 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
G Girls 


oys irls Boys Boys 
Andhra 6.5 15.4 20.7 18.8 21.3 
W. Bengal iee 15.6 22.4 17.8 21.7 
Gujarat 17.4 16.1 21.8 20.6 22.8 
Maharashtra 16.6 15.4 21.9 * 19.7 21.5 
Mysore 15.9 14.6 20.2 19.0 21.9 
Orissa 16.5 15.2 21.0 20.9 22.2 
Punjab 16.8 15.6 19.9 18.6 20.9 
Rajasthan 16.4 15.8 20.2 18.1 22.6 
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A comparison of average ages at the school and college levels in 
each state shows that the difference in age between the high school stu- 
dent and the final year college student is. between 3 to 4.5 years. This 
conforms to what one would expect. However, in Bengal the difference 
is as large as 5.8 years for boys. 

The differnce in age between the final year high school boys and 
the boys in the professional colleges is about five years. A student has to 
spend a minimum of five or seven years after high school before he can 
obtain his engineering or medical degree. Qn° the other hand the poly- 
technic courses are of shorter duration. The average age of professional 
college boys, therefore, is somewhat lower than the average age of final 
year medical and engineering students. 

On the whole the student sample of this study is very young in age. 
Eighteen of the forty averages in Table III-3 indicate ages above 20 years, 
the rest of the twenty-two indicate ages below 20 years— mostly below 
18 years. But there is no reason to assume that this sample is very different 
in this respect from the student population in the states studied and at 
the particular stages of education. 

The younger age of the girls at all stages and in all states conforms 
to general observation, but there is no satisfactory explanation about why 
this should be so. Do girls enter school at an earlier age as compared 
with boys? Or, do the girls have fewer failures or more accelerated promo- 
tions than boys? Even if girls did have fewer failures and accelerated 
promotions these could not be in large enough numbers to make any duter 
ence in the average age. The only possibility, therefore, is that girls join 
school earlier in age. There is, of course, the possibility that girls give a 
lower age than their actual age. This factor, however, is likely to be more 
operative at the college and university level, if at all, than at the high 
school level. But, at the college level the difference between the ages of 
boys and girls is not always or appreciably greater than at the school level. 

One possible explanation is that there is a class and caste differential 
between the boys and girls in the education system. Whereas the boys in 
schools and colleges are likely to be drawn from poor as well as rich 
family backgrounds and low as well as high caste backgrounds, the girls 
are probably drawn from a more homogeneous higher caste, middle-income 
background. If this is found to be the case on examination of data it 
could explain the lower average age of the girls. The higher caste, middle 
income families which have a longer tradition of education are probably 
more anxious about the education of their children and are likely to enter 
them earlier in school. The study provides data on the caste, education 
and occupation of the families from which the students are drawn. These 


will now be examined. 
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2. CASTE 


The data on caste obtained in this study are in some ways defective 
and incomplete. Every student was asked (Question 11) to mark whether 
he was a member of the scheduled castes, of the other backward castes 
of his state, or of the other castes i.e. higher castes. In order to provide 
for students of religions groups which do not have a caste system an 
additional alternative — Not Applicable — was given as a possible res- 
ponse. 

It was expected that every student would mark his caste group, if 
he did belong to any caste. Since membership of the scheduled and back- 
ward castes has often to be declared when applying for specific facilities 
offered by government, it was felt that students would have no objection 
to marking their caste group. They were not required to identify their 
Particular caste. 

The data, however, show that a number of students— in some cases 
as high as 33 per cent—did not answer the question at all. There is no 
reason to assume that those who refused to answer the question belonged 
necessarily to the higher castes or to the lower castes. They could belong 
to either of these groups and not answer the question for entirely differ- 
ent reasons — either as a silent protest against a question on caste or as 
an unwillingness to identify themselves as members of a particular group. 


roe} TABLE III-4 

PERCENTAGE or ‘No Responses’ BY STATES AND 

RESPONDENT Groups on Question 11 (Caste) 

High School HighSchool College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 6 6.0 5 2 4 
W. Bengal a 2 1 8 1 
Gujarat 4 8 4 13 2 
Maharashtra 18 15.0 33 16 iy 
Mysore 13 5 . 11 13 10 
Orissa 8 5 16 13 13 
Punjab 11 4 9 5 it 
Rajasthan 6 6 8 12 11 


me LOWE AD YO Fats = SI a et an 


In view of the considerable percentage of blanks no definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn about the caste composition of the student hody. 
There is also an additional problem with the data on caste relating to 
Bengal. The translation of the term ‘scheduled castes’ turned out to 
be erroneous and restrictive. The Bengali equivalent chosen for this term 
was ‘Namashudra’ — which, in Bengal, refers to a particular group of 
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> 
scheduled castes and not to all scheduled castes. At the high school level, 
where the Bengali translation of the questionnaire was used, a number 
of students who were in fact members of ,the scheduled castes, but not 
of the Namashudra category, may have marked themselves as other than 
scheduled caste 

In spite of these deficiencies the data permit certain observations to 
be made. The available data indicate that there is a larger proportion 
of scheduled and other backward caste students among boys at the school 
and college stages of education as compared°* with girls. The following 
table shows the combined percentage for these two categories as based 
on the number of those who have specifically marked themselves as be- 
longing to these caste group. This assumes that there is no major sex 
variation in the willingness or unwillingness of individuals to own up their 


Caste affiliation. 


TABLE UI-5 


Srupents oF SCHEDULED AND OTHER BACKWARD CASTES 
IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS 


High School High School College College Pro}. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 28 15 27 12 26 
wW. Bengal 5 4 22 3 2 iz 
Gujarat 18 8 12 3 9 
Maharashtra 17 2 5 3 4 
Mysore 30 25 34 13 38 
Orissa 19 6 19 3 15 
Punjab 22 5 6 1 11 
Rajasthan 12 5 7 3 4 


It is clear that the percentage of scheduled and backward caste stu- 
dents is consistently higher among boys than among girls. In most cases, 
even if the entire number of non-responding students in each state and 
in each respondent group were added to the number of scheduled and 
backward class girls students (making the extreme assumption that only 
girls from these caste groups evaded answering the E the total 
Percentage of girls from those two groups would still be E a a e per- 
centage of boys who belong to this category. hs ples) Cea tc a uae Sare 
drawn from the higher caste and other religious groups to a greater extent 
than are boys. If, therefore, parents from lower caste groups do in fact 
show less alertness in putting their children early to school this is likely 


to be reflected in a higher average age fociba than for girl, 
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Apart from this specific point the teble on caste background of stu- 
dents also shows that consistently in all rspondent groups, Andhra and 
Mysore, the two southern statzs, have the highest percentage of scheduléd 
and backward caste students in the institutions studied. This may mean that 
the proportion of these castes in the total population of the two states is 
larger than their corresponding proportion in the populations of other 
states. If this is so then the higher percentage of lower caste students only 
reflects the general population picture. 


It is also possible that independent of, or in addition, to the higher 
Proportion of lower castes in the total population in these states they pro- 
vide better or special facilities for students from the lower castes to bene- 
fit by education. In the absence of reliable data on the population of the 
other backward castes it is difficult to say decisively which of the factors 


has contributed to the larger percentages of lower caste students in Andhra 
and Mysore. 


A fact of special significance is that in both these states the percent- 
age of lower caste students is as high in the professional colleges — in fact, 
higher in the case of Mysore — as in high schools and colleges. Of course 
the share of the scheduled castes is only about one-third or one-fourth of 
the total percentage for the lower castes. 


The figures from Bengal, as explained earlier, cannot be taken to 
represent the correct position at the high school level. It is easy to see 
‘hct.the apprehension that scheduled caste students would not mark them- 
selves as such because of the usage of a more restrictive term is in fact 
borne out by data. At the high school level the ‘lower caste’ boys are only 
5 per cent of the total. At the college level — where the English question- 
naire was used — their percentage is as high as 22 per cent. Obviously, 
students who did not mark themselves as Namashudra, did not mark them- 
selves as other backward castes either. 


Of the other states, Orissa has a higher proportion of ‘lower caste’ 
students— more than 15 per cent in all groups of men students — and 
ranks higher than Gujarat or Maharashtra. Punjab and Rajasthan have 
on the whole the lowest percentage of students of this group. 


The total Picture of the caste composition of the student sample is 
that (a) an appreciable percentage of students — the range is 4 uo 16 
per cent after eliminating the extremes— do not answer the question at 
all, (b) that there is a variation sex-wise in the caste composition of stu- 
dents: boys have a larger proportion of scheduled and backward caste 
students, and (c) that Andhra and Mysore have the largest Proportion 
of lower caste students and Punjab and Rajasthan the smallest. These 
observations are unlikely to be affected even if students who have not 


P 
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responded on the caste question wêre all found to belong to the lower 
castes. ° 

It is clear from the sample that persons who identify themselves as 
belonging to scheduled castes and backward castes are in a minority of 
about 20 per cent or less. The rest of the student sample is made up of 
‘higher’ caste Hindus, other religious groups and those who do not answer 
the question at all. 


3. RELIGION 


ə Unlike on the question of caste, on religion there are very few blanks 
or no responses. They exceed five per cent only in three instances out of 
forty. 

The overwhelming majority of high school students expectedly belong 
‘to the Hindu religion. Their percentage varies between 61 in Punjab to 
94 in Orissa. In five states — Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and 
Rajasthan— the percentage is between 75 and 85. The percentage of 
Muslims is less than 10 in five out of eight states. In Andhra, West Bengal 
and Mysore, Muslim boys total 24, 16 and 15 per cent respectively. The 
Christians are less than 5 per cent in all states and for both sexes except 
in Andhra and Mysore where the girls are 11 and 13 per cent respectively. 
The Jains are the highest in Gujarat (10 per cent boys and 21 per cent 
girls) and Rajasthan (6 per cent boys and 14 per cent girls). The Sikhs 
are the highest in Punjab (36 per cent boys and 30 per cent of the girls). 

The percentage of Hindu high school girls exceeds the correspor7:=3 
percentage for boys in Andhra and Bengal by more than 5. The two per- 
centages are equal or nearly equal in Mysore, Orissa, and Punjab. The 
girls are fewer by more than 5 per cent in Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan. In Gujarat the lower percentage of Hindu girls is made up by 
a higher percentage of Muslim (9 per cent) and Jain (21 per cent) girls. 
In Maharashtra the lower percentage of Hindu girls is made up by pro- 
portionately more Christian (4 per cent) and Jain (18 per cent) girls. In 
Rajasthan the lower percentage of Hindu girls is made up by a higher 
percentage of Jain (14 per cent) and Muslim (8 per cent) girls. 

If a 10 per cent representation in the student body for a particular 
religious group were regarded as adequate to give it the status of a major 
group, then Muslims appear as one of the major non-Hindu student groups 
in Andhra, Bengal and Mysore; the Christians in Andhra and Mysore; 
the Jains in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan and the Sikh in Punjab. 

At the college level the plurality of Hindu students increases by more 
than & per cent (over the high school level) among boys in Bengal, Mysore 
and Punjab and among girls in Gujarat and Punjab. In Andhra the per- 
centage of Hindus drops both for boys and girls. It is made up by an in- 
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creased percentage, at the college level, of Muslim and Christian students. 
In Maharashtra the percentage drops heavily from 71 to 46 for Hindu 
_ girls and is compensated by an increased proportion of Christian girls who 
rise to 25 against the original 4. 
At the professional college level the composition of the student body 
becomes even more predominently Hindu in most states except Punjab 


where the percentage of Sikhs among men and of Christians among girls 
increases appreciably. 


‘ TABLE III-6 


PERCENTAGE OF HINDU STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT STATES 
In Tue Five Responpent Groups (Q. 13) 


High School High School College College Prof. Hindu in 
Boys Girls Boys Girls College Population 
Boys of State 
Andhra 68 76 61 68 852 88 
W. Bengal 82 93 932 93 97 79 
Gujarat 78 63 79 803 83 89 
Maharashtra 79 71 75 464 77 82 
Mysore 78 80 915 76 90 87 
Orissa 94 93 93 88 95 97 
Punjab 61 61 66 716 57 63 
Rajasthan 83 70 83 73 90 90 


LK——K 


‘These percentages, it should be repeated, have no value as bases for 
estimating the distribution of students by religion in the total student 
population of each state. They help us to see which are the major religious 
groups that make up the student populations of different states, they help us 
also in understanding our own sample better, but they can give no basis 
for quantitative estimates. This reservation is all the more important in 


Notes: 


1. 724 per cent increase among Hindu boys corresponds, to a 20 per cent 
drop in Muslim boys and 5 per cent ‘drop in Christian boys. 

2. 11 per cent increase among Hindu students corresponds to a 11 per 
cent drop among Muslim students. 

3. 17 per cent increase among Hindu girls (college) corresponds to a 
comparable drop in Muslim and Jain students. 

4. The 25 per cent drop among Hindu girls (college) corresponds to 21 
per cent increase in Christian girls and marginal increase among Parsi 
and Muslim girls. 

5. The 13 per cent increase among Hindu boys corresponds to 13 per cent 
drop among Muslim boys. : 

6. The 10 per cent increase in Hindu girls (college) corresponds to 5 per 
cent fewer non-responses and marginal drop in percentage of Jain and 
Sikh girl students. 
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studying the characteristic of religion because students of different reli- 
gious groups are not evenly distributed between different states nor even, 
within the same state. Their distribution is governed by the religious affi- 
liation of sponsors of institutions that got chosen in the sample for the 
study. In selecting this sample no effort was made to provide for a syste- 
matic or proportional representation of different institutions by their reli- 
gious affiliation. 

There are no consistent inter-state or inter-sex variations in the per- 
centage of Hindu students in the student population — except probably 
sor the fact that Bengal and Orissa have the largest proportion of Hindu 
students and Andhra and Punjab have the lowest such proportion. 

A fact that may be of some interest to note is that in most states 
the proportion of Hindus in the student sample is lower than their pro- 
‘portion in the population of that state. This can be seen by a look at the 
percentage figures in the last column. In the present sample, therefore, 
some of the religious minority groups are over-represented in comparison 
with their proportion in the total state populations. It is impossible to 
say, for reasons explained above, whether this is a characteristic only of 
the present sample or whether this is true of the student population of 
the state generally. 

An examination of the data on religion of students given in the table 
below shows that different minority groups are over-represented in this 
sense in different state samples. 


TABLE HI-7 
PERCENTAGE OF MUSLIM STUDENTS IN THE STATE SAMPLES AS COMPARED 


WITH THE POPULATION PERCENTAGE OF THE COMMUNITY IN THE STATE 
(Question 13). 
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Andhra 24 11 31° 18 ll 8 
W. Bengal 16 -— 6 * 1 20 
Gujarat 4 9 4 4 4 8 
Maharashtra 3 2 12 8 13 8 
Mysore 15 1 4 5 2 10 
Orissa 3 1 4 0 1 1 
Punjab 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Rajasthan 6 8 4 0 0 7 


-* Indicates a percentage figure smaller than 0.5 
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In Andhra, the Muslims are 11-31 per cent in different sub-samples whete- 
„as their proportion in the state population is 8 per cent. In Maharashtra, 
again, in two sub-samples they are over-represented. In Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra, Jains are the most conspicuously over-represented. Their numbers 
in the two-state populations are only 1-2 per cent but in the student 
sample they are 3 per cent to 18 per cent in the different sub-samples. 
In general, Christians are over-represented in the student samples of all 
states though this over-representation is limited. Christian girls are 16e- 
presented in the student samples in much larger proportions than they 
are in the total population. Nowhere in the states in our sample arc 
Christians more than 2 per cent of the total population; but Christian 
girls make up 4-14 per cent of the student sample in five states. 

In so far as these facts conform to general observation, one is inclined 
to believe that the characteristics of our student sample are not entirely 
unrepresentative of the characteristics of the general student population 
in each of the states. To the extent that the data are representative of 
the general picture they would suggest that education is more wide-spread 
among some religious communities in one part of the country than among 
other communities in the same part. 

Does this mean that the spread of education in a group is dependent 
upon its religion? This may seem to be so when one looks at the data 


TABLE III-8 


PERCENTAGE oF CHRISTIAN STUDENT IN STATE SAMPLES AS COMPARED WITH THE 


PERCENTAGE OF CHRISTIANS IN THE POPULATION OF THE STATE 
(Question 11). 


Christians in State Sample 
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Andhra 4 11 . 8 12 3 2 
W. Bengal * 4 * 2 1 1 
Gujarat 1 1 3 2 1 * 
Maharashtra 1 4. 4 25 1 1 
Mysore 5 13 2 15 4 2 
Orissa 2 3 2 8 3 1 
Punjab * 0 0 0 2 1 
Rajasthan 2 1 * 4 6 * 
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* Indicates a percentage smaller than 0.5 
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relating to Christians and Jains who*generally are over-represented among 
the student sub-samples in all “states where they are present. However, 
this is not true about Muslims. Muslims who are considerably over-re- 
presented in the student sample of Andhra and in two sub-samples_ of 
Maharashtra are actually under-represented, like the Hindus, in most other 
states. This suggests that the spread of education in a community is not 
a function of its religion — or, at least, only of its religion. The occupa- 
tion generally practiced by the community may be a more important cha- 
racteristic for understanding the spread of education. Communities which 
are primarily engaged in white-collar occupations and in business are 
likely to be over-represented in the student samples — particularly at the 
high school and college level. This would explain the consistent over- 
representation of Jains and Christians as also the selective over-representa- 
tion of Andhra Muslims in the student sample. The Andhra Muslims 
though a small minority constituted a good portion of the elite of the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State. They were professional men, officers of govern- 
ment at various levels and led in business, commerce and industry. They 
did not, like Muslims in Bengal, for instance, form a part of the rural 
mass. In Bengal, where the Muslims are 20 per cent of the population, 
they are consistently under-represented in the student samples drawn for 
this study. 


TABLE III-9 


PERCENTAGE OF JAIN STUDENT IN THE STATE SAMPLES AS COMPARED WITH 
Jains IN THE POPULATION OF THE STATES 


(Question 13). 


Jains in Student Samples 
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Andhra 2 0 0 + * * 
W. Bengal 0 2 0 0 * * 
Gujarat 10 21 17 15 11 2 
Maharashtra 3 18 T B 5 1 
Mysore 5 13 1 2 1 
Orissa 2 3 0 0 0 
Punjab * 0 1 0 3 * 
Rajasthan 2 1 8 14 5 2 
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* Indicates a figure smaller than 0.5 
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If the relationship between occupation and spread of education, sug- 
gested above, is valid ther. we would expect our student sample to be 
drawn largely from certain occupational groups- occupations which re- 
quire education for their practice. This proposition will be examined at 
a later stage in this chapter. 


4. LANGUAGE 


Since there is now so much emphasis placed on making the regional 
language the medium of instruction it becomes important to see what 
Proportion of students regard this language as their mother tongue among 


the different respondent groups and in different states. The following table 
gives the data on this point. 


TABLE  III-10 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO SPEAK THE REGIONAL LANGUAGE IN DIFFERENT 
STATES AND IN DIFFERENT ResponpENT Groups (Q. 14 & 15). 
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Andhra TELUGU 70 76 65 56 77 
W. Bengal BENGALI 85 90 99 99 94 
Gujarat GUJARATHI 97 93 98 97 90 
Maharashtra MARATHI 84 50 56 27 39 
Mysore KANNADA 5I 48 65 39 52 
Orissa ORIYA 88 86 90 71 87 
Punjab HINDI & 
PUNJABI 99 99 97 98 96 
Rajasthan HINDI 93 68 88 69 66 
a T eS 
Notes: 


1. In Andhra the main non-Telugu language is Urdu. 
2. In West Bengal, at the high school level Urdu is given by 14 per cent 
of the boys as their language. 3 
3. In Gujarat no language other than Gujarathi is given by more than 5 
per cent students except among high school girls, where 7 per cent give 
Urdu as their language. 
4. In Maharashtra — EA re 
at the high school level — Gujarathi and Hindi are the non-Marathi 
languages mentioned by more than 5 per cent 
of the students. : 
at t N 
ie ee? Tevel — Gujarathi, Hindi and Kannada. | 
5. In Mysore — Konkani, Tamil, Tulu, and Urdu, are the main non-Kan- 
nada la i 3 
Konkani and Urdu are mentioned by more than 5 per cent in some res- 
pondent group or the other, 
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6. In Orissa no single non-Oriya Tanguage is mentioned by more than 5 per 
cent of the respondents — except Bengali among high school girls. 
7. In Punjab there is no language other than Hindi and Punjabi mentioned 


by any group larger than 5 per cent, 
8. In Rajasthan — Punjabi and Sindhi are the main non-Hindi languages 


mentioned as mother-tongue. 

A look at the table shows that Mysore, Maharashtra, Andhra and 
Rajasthan have mixed school-populations from the point of view of lang- 
uage. An effort to use the regional language as the medium of instruction 
in all schools and colleges in these states is likely to present problems to 
more than 20 per cent of the students in almost all respondent groups in 
these states. Bengal, Gujarat and Orissa have homogeneous student popu- 
lations from this point of view. Punjab is a case by itself, because it had 
at the time of study two recognized regional languages — Hindi and Pun- 
jabi. Most of the students gave one language or the other. Those who 
mentioned other languages did not total more than 2-3 per cent in any of 
the respondent groups in Punjab. 

In Mysore and Maharashtra and to a lesser degree in Andhra and 
Rajasthan the percentage of girls speaking the regional language in the 
girl student samples of the states is lower than the corresponding percent- 
age for boys. Particularly in Maharashtra and Mysore girls speaking the 
local language are in a minority among the school and college girls in 
the sample. The male student population is largely, 55-75 per cent, local 
but the girl poulation is largely made up of non-Kannada and non- 
Marathi speaking girls in Mysore and Maharashtra respectively. This sug- 
gests a clear differentiation in the value attached to education among 
Kannadigas and Marathi speaking families in these two states. 

Some of the heterogeneity that is noticed in the student samples — 
Particularly at the collge level —is because of some over-representation 
of students from state capitals in the student population. The state capitals 
have on the whole a more mixed population. This is more true in the 
case of Bombay, Bangalore and Hyderabad than Ahmedabad. Chandigarh, 
Jaipur and Bhubaneshwar. The greater heterogeneity of the student 
samples from Maharashtra, Mysore and Andhra is partly to be under- 
Stood in this context. However, if the heterogeneity of the capital city 
Was the only decisive factor then the student sample from West Bengal 
should also have shown more heterogeneity than it does. It appears, there- 
fore, that the heterogeneity of student samples in some states reflects a 


Mere generalised situation in these states. 


5. FATHERS’ EDUCATION 


The datum on father’s education has a special significance in under- 
Standing the social background. of students. On the one hand we expect 
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that parents who are themselves educated are better motivated to provide 
education to their children-and are, in fact, better equipped to help them 
get it. On the other hand education is looked upon as one of the major 
channels of upward mobility in a modern society. This necessarily assumes 
that a proportion of students in schools and colleges is drawn from homes 
where the parents themselves have had no education. To what extent 
are the students drawn from homes where the parents already have some 
education and to what extent from homes where parents have no educa- 
tion? Is there any relationship between the level of parent’s education and 
the level of education attained by the child? ó 

For purposes of this report the education of the father is used in 
place of an index for education of both parents. This is justified in the 
Indian context where very few women have education and where mother’s 
education does not define aspirational levels either for the son or the 
daughter. 

(a) Illiterate Fathers: It is common knowledge that 75-85 per cent 
of India’s population is illiterate; the percentage of illiteracy is higher 
in rural areas than in urban areas and it is higher among women than 
among men. But allowing for all these variations, if the student popula- 
tion in different states were drawn evenly from all families with different 
levels of educational attainment we should expect to find in any state 
at least 60 per cent students from illiterate homes. 

None of the state samples or sub-samples shows such a high percent- 
age of students whose fathers have had no education at all. At the high 
school level the highest percentage of students with illiterate fathers is 
found among high school boys in Rajasthan and Punjab, and the lowest 
is found in Bengal. 


TABLE III-11 


PERCENTAGE or STUDENTS WITH ILLITERATE FATHERS IN DIFFERENT STATES 
AnD Responpent Groups (Q. 31). 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
ooo 21 10 15 1 12 
W. Bengal 6 3 7 = 2 
sant 22 6 20 3 10 
Maharashtra 22 2 12 2 4 
Mysore 17 6 ii i 10 
Orissa 18 2 5 1 8 
Punjab 26 5 10 2 16 
Rajasthan 26 3 14 2 tò 
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The inter-state variations can serve as an index of how far education 
has reached out to groups with no tradition of education. Since none 
of the states can claim that they have moved substantially toward erradi- 
cation of illiteracy the lower percentage ot illiterates among parents can 
only mean that education has not yet reached such groups or at any rate 
they are not in a position to utilize these facilities for their children. The 
very low percentage of illiterate fathers in West Bengal is due to an error 
in sampling as a result of which the Bengal student sample has inadvert- 
ently turned out to be a predominantly urban one. Since there is known 
to be a rural-urban variation in the percentage of illiteracy, the low figure 
of illiterates among fathers of students in the sample in Bengal is not 
unexpected — and it is not an indication, necessarily, of education being 
still restricted to the educated in Bengal more than in other states. 

The inter-sex variation in the percentage of illiterates among fathers 
of students is very obvious. Very few girls, even at the high school level, 
come from homes where the fathers are illiterate. 

The inter-stage comparison suggests that the higher you go in edu- 
cation the lower is the possibility of your being able to find illiterates 
among fathers of students enrolled in educational institutions. 

Students are overwhelmingly drawn from families where fathers have 
already been to school. The first generation student families are nowhere 
more than 25 per cent and are actually often less than 15 per cent. In 
the case of girl students the percentage of illiterate fathers is even lower 
—rarely above 5 per cent. 

(b) College Educated Fathers: At the other end are the college 
educated fathers. There are many more of them in the sample than illite- 


rate fathers. 


TABLE III-12 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE EDUCATED FATHERS IN DIFFERENT 


Srares AND RespoNDENT Groups (Question 31) 


High School High School College College Prof. College 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 15 33 22 54 30 
W. Bengal 41 58 21 68 63 
Gujarat 9 23 14 37 25 
Maharashtra 12 31 18 33 36 
Mysore “TY 50 15 65 24 
Punjab 18 37 27 39 22 
Rajasthan a 36 17 52 38 


a 
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Certain variations are prominent. The one between boys and girls 
is the most obvious of them: Girls in schools and colleges are drawn from 
educated homes to a much greater extent than is true for boys. Negatively, 
this also supports the general impression that education among girls is 
likely to be largely restricted to educated homes. This seems particularly 
true of West Bengal and Orissa where 55-65 per cent of the fathers of 
girls are college educated. 

Rajasthan and Punjab which bad a high proportion of illiterate 
fathers also rank high in the percentage of college educated fathers. Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat have the lowest percentage of such fathers. Obviously: 
in their case the majority of fathers belongs to the primary and secondary 
school educated category. 

Another variation is noticeable. As one moves up the education ladder 
the percentage of college educated fathers increases among boys. ‘This 
strengthens the Suggestion that there is a direct relationship between the 
level of education attained by the father and the educational level of the . 
son. This impression is further Supported by an analysis of the data on 
fathers’ education in the case of the students of medicine, engineering and 
the polytechnic institutions, The percentage of college educated fathers is 
consistently and appreciably higher among the students of medical and 
engincering colleges than among students of polytechnics. 


TABLE I-13 


PERCENTAGE oF STUDENTS witn COLLEGE EDUCATED FATHERS IN 
MEDICAL, ENGINEERING AND Potytecunic Institutions (Q. 31) 


Medical Engineering A 

College College Polytechnics 
Andhra 31 38 15 
W. Bengal 61 77 . 39 
Gujarat 40 24 8 
Maharashtra 58 43 10 
Mysore 31 45 ; 34 
Orissa 27 42 8 
Punjab 61 27 Te 


Rajasthan 37 58 20 
Doin ee so aa Set T! , 


(c) School Educated Fathers: The major portion of the student body 
in schools, colleges and professional colleges comes from homes where the 
father has had school education. This group accounts for about 50 to 60 
per cent of the students in nearly all types of institutions — except in the 
case of girls studying in colleges. In a few states the majority of college- 
going girls is drawn from homes with college educated fathers. Even those 
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fathers who are educated only upto the school level belong largely to the 
category of secondary school educated persons and not to the primary 
educated category. 

The percentage of secondary school educated fathers is about 2-3 
times the primary school educated fathers in the case of high school girls. 
The percentage of the secondary school educated fathers is considerably 
higher among the college girls. 

The fathers of high school boys, on the other hand, are nearly equally 
divided between the primary educated and secondary educated categories. 
Even among college boys the proportion of primary educated fathers is not 


very low. 
TABLE III-14 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL EDUCATED FATHERS IN 
DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 
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Andhra 56 47 58 40 52 
W. Bengal 52 36 69 29 32 
Gujarat 64 68 64 61 64 
Maharashtra 62 62 68 58 57 
Mysore 56 44 66 43 47 
Orissa 61 45 68 32 65 
Punjab 52 50 63 53 61 
Rajasthan 46 47 61 35 46 
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TABLE M-15 


PERCENTAGE OF Primary Scuoo~t EDUCATED AND SECONDARY ScHOOL EDUCATED 
FATHERS AMONG PARENTS OF GIRLS IN SAMPLE, 


High School girls College girls 

Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 

Educated Educated Educated Educated 

Fathers Fathers Fathers Fathers ` 
Andhra 15 32 5 35 
W. Bengal 9 27 3 26 
Gujarat 22 46 17 44 
Maharashtra 16 46 È 50 
Mysore 14 41 9 39 
Orissa 11 34 1 31 
Punjab 10 40 9 44 
Rajasthan 9 38 1 35 
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This shows clearly that there isa difference in the educational back- 
ground of boy students and. girl students in the sample. The boys are gene- 
rally drawn from homes with primary and secondary educated fathers, the 
girls from homes with secondary and college educated fathers. But for both 
groups of students we find that there is a relationship between the educa- 
tion of the father and the level of education of the student. Students in 
colleges have somewhat higher percentage of college educated fathers 


_ TABLE I-16 


PERCENTAGE oF MEN STUDENTS WITH PRIMARY AND 


Seconpary SCHOOL EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EDUCATION. 


High School boys College boys Prof. College boys 


Primary Secondary Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Educated Educated Educated Educated Educated Educated 


Fathers Fathers Fathers Fathers Fathers Fathers 
Andhra 27 29 28 30 24 28 
W. Bengal 17 35 30 39 5 27 
Gujarat 40 24 32 31 27 37 
Maharashtra 31 31 32 36 21 36 
Mysore 25 31 23 44 14 34 
Orissa 32 29 28 50 26 39 
Punjab 20 32 19 45 15 46 
Rajasthan 21 25 29 32 13 33 
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While considering the characteristic of age it was noticed that girls 
have a lower average age as compared with boys. At that time it was sug- 
gested that caste, education and occupational differences in the social back- 
grounds of boys and of girls may help explain the difference in age. We 
have seen that girls are overwhelmingly from the upper caste groups, where- 
as the boys have among them a higher percentage of students drawn from 
the ‘lower’ caste groups — and these groups have turned to education only 
recently. In terms of educational background, again, we notice that girls 
are generally drawn from better educated homes than boys. 

To facilitate an inter-state comparison of the percentage of students 
drawn from educationally advanced families it was decided to group to- 
gether the percentage of students whose fathers had either secondary school 
or college education. Adding together these percentages we get the follow- 
ing distributions, 
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TABLE‘ IIl-17 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHOSE FATHERS HAVE HAD SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 


FURTHER EDUCATION — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High School College College Prof. College 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 44 65 52 89 58 
W. Bengal 76 85 60 94 90 
Gujarat i 33 69 4E 81 62 
Maharaihira 43 77 54 81 72 
Mysore 48 69 63 90 72 
Orissa 46 84 65 96 63 
Punjab 50 77 72 83 68 
Rajasthan 46 74 49 87 71 


It is easy to see that Bengal has the highest percentage of high school 
and college educated fathers and Gujarat and Maharashtra have the lowest 
_ percentages of educated fathers in nearly every respondent group. 

(d) Ranking of state samples by proportion of Educated Fathers: In 
another part of this report a procedure has been suggested for weighting 
the relative position of each of the state samples on a given characteristic. 
Using that procedure and weighting the position of the state samples for 
each of the five respondent groups on the characteristic of Father’s educa- 
tion we find that the total rank order and position scores for the eight 
states is as follows: 


State Samples Position Scores on Fathers’ Education 
1. W. Bengal 14 Higher propor- 
2. Orissa 15 tions of educated 
3 Punjab 16 fathers 

4. Mysore 17 

5. Rajasthan 20 

6. Maharashtra 21 Lowest propor- 
7. Andira ii 24 tions of educated 
8. Gujarat j 28 fathers 


6. FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


The occupations of fathers of students in the sample are discussed at 
two places — here and again as a context for the discussion of occupational 
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aspirations of students. Occupations‘serve as a crude index of economic 
status and rural-urban orientations of individuals. They may also influ- 
ence attitudes to education. It is possible to broadly group occupations as 
primarily urban or primarily rural — though some occupations can be 
practiced in both areas. It is also possible to distinguish between white-collar 
and manual occupations. In our society the white-collar occupations enjoy 
a generally better status than manual occupations and are usually also re- 
warded with better earnings and emoluments, 

The questionnaire asked every student to mark the occupational group 
to which his father belonged. There were eleven groups altogether. For the 
purpose of discussion these eleven groups are further grouped into three or 
four categories. An effort will be made to see what the occupational back- 
grounds of students are, whether they differ from state to state, between 
sexes and at different levels of education. 

(a) High School Students: Only data on the following four major 
categories will be presented — viz, 


I. Rural Occupations — Occupational Groups 1 + 2 + 3 as given 
in the questionnaire. 
I. Urban White-Collar Occupations — Occupational Groups 4 +, 
6 + 7 as given in the questionnaire. 
III. Small Trade and Business — Occupational Group 5. 
VI. Urban Manual — Occupational Groups 8 + 9 as given in the 
questionnaire. 

Students whose parents are in the Armed Forces are only 1-3 per cent; 
those in other unspecified occupations are 0-3 per cent. Surprisingly the 
number of ‘blanks’ is large, between 1-15 per cent. Bengal has the highest 
number of these. 

A quick look at the table below shows that the overwhelming majo- 
rity of fathers of high school boys are engaged in occupations which P 
likely to be urban and only about 25-35 per cent of them are engaged in 
the primarily rural occupations of cultivators, land owner, owner of fishery, 
etc. It is true that small trade and business could be practiced in rural as 
well as urban areas, but proportionally they are likely to exist more in the 
urban than in the rural areas. 

Among the urban occupations the white-collar occupations have a 
slight plurality over the others. Bengal and Mysore have more than 40 
per cent of their students who come from the white-collar occupational 
group. That the student sample from Bengal is largely urban was known, 
but the Mysore sample also has a substantial proportion of boys from white- 
collar homes of professionals like doctors, lawyers and engineers as well as 
of persons working as clerks, school teachers, etc. 
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TABLE ° ILI-18 
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Percentace or Hicu Scuoot Boys sy FATHER’S Occupations. 


Urban Small 
Rural White-collared Trade & Manual 

Occupations Occupations Business Urban 
Andhra 25 36 25 12 
W. Bengal 18 16 16 4 
Gujarat 30 29 25 11 
Maharashtra 41 30 5 8 11 
Mysore 28 42 z 10 9 
Orissa 37 33 12 6 
Punjab 31 35 20 9 
Rajasthan 36 35 16 7 


TT 


Andhra, Maharashtra and Gujarat are the only states with more than 
10 per cent of the fathers engaged in urban manual occupations. One would 


have expected that the highly urban sample from Bengal would have a 


greater proportion of urban manual workers among the fathers. Actually 


it has the smallest percentage of them — 4 per cent. 
Andhra has a very evenly distributed sample in terms of the four occu- 


pational categories, so has Gujarat and, to a lesser degree, Maharashtra. 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Andhra have about 25 per cent fathers engaged 
in small trade and business. Maharashtra has more fathers who bclong to 
the rural oriented group of occupations than any other state. 

The distributions for girl students bring out even more markedly the 
urban white-collar bias of the sample. Less than 15 per cent belong to the 
purely rural occupations and 50-65 per cent belong to the urban, white- 


collar group. 


TABLE IlI-19 


Percentace DISTRIBUTION oF Hich SCHOOL GIRLS By FATHER’S Occupation. 


Urban Small 
Rural White-collared Trade & 
Occupations Occupations Business Manual 
Andhra . 16 52 2 6 
W. Bengal 7 64 7 6 
Gujarat 5 53 28 7 
Maharashtra 10 55 16 6 
Mysore 14 59 13 6 
Orissa 12 65 10 2 
Punjab 18 52 19 4 
Rajasthan 62 26 3 


EEE 
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(b) College Students: At the college stage one should probably ex- 
pect a further strengthening of the urban characteristics of the student 
sample. The change however is in the opposite direction — at least in the 
case of college boys. 
` At least in half of the states — Andhra, West Bengal, Mysore and 
Orissa — the college sample has more fathers in rural occupations than in 
urban, white-collar occupations. It 1s, of course, true that not all the land- 
based occupations grouped together actually require rural residence. Some 
of the fathers in this category may be land-owners who live in the city. 
But this cannot explain the difference in distributions between the high 
school sample and the college sample. 


TABLE I-20 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or Cotiece Boys 
BY THe Occupation or THEIR FATHERS. 


Small 
Rural White-co'lured Trade 
Occupations Occupations Business Manual 

Andhra 40 35 14 4 
W. Bengal 60 27 10 3 
Gujarat 31 31 32 2 
Maharashtra 31 44 13 6 
Mysore 40 48 12 4 
Orissa 46 37 8 4 
Punjab 23 47 17 6 
Rajasthan 23 36 26 5 


A more likely explanation is that sons of small traders and manual 
workers who formed 20-35 per cent of the high school population cannot 
afford to or are not interested in studying at the college level. Their per 
centage in the college sample is between 15-25 except ir. Gujarat and Reja- 
sthan. In these states the share of the small trade and business groups actu- 
ally increases,- This exception, however, may only help to strengthen the 
observation that admission to colleges differentiates not between the rural 
and the urban student, but probably between the one who can, Ray, and 
one who cannot. Thus the college sample is composed primarily of the 
sons of the rural gentry and the white-collar urban groups and to lesser a 
degree of sons of small traders and manual workers. ‘ 

College girls, however, represent a more purely urban, white-collar 
section of society than any other group. The percentage range of fathers 
from this occupational category is 55-75 and fathers engaged in rural occu- 
pations are less than 15. Here the low percentage of girls from the rural 
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occupational group is indicative of the relative lack of acceptance of the 
need for higher education for women even among the well-to-do families 
in rural areas, 


TABLE I-21 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE GIRLS BY 
OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR FATHERS. 


Urban ° Small 
Rural White-collared . °Trade & 

- Occupations Occupations Business Manual 
Andhra 15 66 11 1 
W. Bengal 6 72 11 4 
Gujarat 8 89 26 3 
Maharashtra 4 57 16 8 
Mysore 9 69 12 3 
Orissa 10 60 19 4 
Punjab 8 70 18 4 
Rajasthan 2 69 13 5 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——:______———————————— 


Even among the sample of collége girls business and small trade claim 
a share of 26 per cent in Gujarat. 

(c) Professional College Students: Among men students the most 
urban sample is to be found among students of professional colleges; but 
even in this sample the share of the urban, white-collar occupations is less 
than 50 per cent in four states — Andhra, Gujarat, Orissa and Punjab, In 
comparison with the sample of college boys, however, students from profes- 
sional colleges have a substantially lower share of those from rural occu- 


i pation groups. 
TABLE III-22 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Boys FroM PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 
BY THE Occupations or THEIR FATHERS. 


Urban Small 
Rural White-Collared Trade & 
Occupations Occupations Business Manual 
Andhra 37 42 14 3 
W. Bengal 13 63 9 4 
Gujarat ° 20 45 23 6 
Maharashtra 15 56 11 8 
Mysore 29 54 9 5 
Orissa 43 40 7 3 
Punjab 24 40 23 5 
Rajasthan 19 52 18 2 
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The urban white-collar represeritation in the professional student sam- 
. ple would be stronger if the sample did not include polytechnic students as 
well. In six of the eight states the polytechnic students have the lowest per- 
centage of fathers engaged in white-collar occupations. Thus it would ap- 
pear that fathers engaged in urban white-collar occupations would prefer 
their sons to study in colleges of medicine and engineering in preference to 
polytechnics and the non-professional colleges. 


TABLE III-23 


PERCENTAGE OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE STUDENTS Drawn FROM THE 
Ursan WHITE-COLLARED GROUP IN EACH OF THE THREE TYPES 
oF INSTITUTIONS. 


Medical Engineering Polytechnic 
Andhra 46 43 36 
W. Bengal 34 80 53 
Gujarat 61 43 26 
Maharashtra 58 62 38 
Mysore 41 60 54 
Orissa 43 50 26 
Punjab 61 45 31 
Rajasthan 55 48 30 


(d) Ranking of State Samples on Occupational Backgrounds: Earlier 
at the end of the discussion on father’s education an effort was made to 
compare samples from different states in terms of the percentage of high 
school and college educated fathers in each respondent group in each state. 
To facilitate the comparison certain weighted rank or position scores were 
adopted which could tell the reader in a summary form which sample had, 
on the whole, the highest percentage of ‘well-educated’ fathers and which 
sample had the least. 

In the same way position scores were worked out for the state samples 
based upon the percentage of fathers engaged in urban white-collar occu- 
pations. The rank order and the total position scores of the state samples 


(i.e. the total of the position scores for all the respondent groups in each 
state) is given below: 


Rank Order State Sample Total Position Score % 
1 W. Bengal P 5 (Highest Percentage of Fathers in 
2 Mysore 8 Urban White-Collar Occupation) 
3 Rajasthan 11 
4 Punjab 12 
5 Maharashtra 12 
6 Orissa 13 
7 Andhra 16 s 
8 Gujarat 18 (Lowest Percentage of Fathers in 

in Urban White-Collar Occupa- 
tion) 


p 
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7. RURAL-URBAN BACKGROUND 


Upto this point in the discussion the nature of parental occupation 
has been used as one of the indices of the rural or urban origin of the 
student. Admittedly it is a very crude index because many of the occupa- 
tions can be practiced both in rural as well as urban areas. In another 
sense the occupational index is meaningful because it helps us see whether 
the individual is part of a primarily rural economy or a primarily urban 
economy. F 

A separate question was asked to find qut how much of experience 
if any, a student had of living in a village. Apart from saying whether 
or not he had ever lived in a village the student was also required to mark 
one of the three alternatives stating whether he had spent less than one 
year, more than one but less than three years, or more than three years. 

We may assume that a student who had spent more than three years 
in a village probably had his parental home in a village. On this assump- 
tion we find that about 40-50 per cent of the high school boys, 50-60 
per cent of the college boys, and 40-50 per cent of the professional college 
boys brobably had their home in a village at some stage in their life. 


TABLE I-24 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE SPENT MORE THAN THREE YEARS 
IN A VILLAGE — IN DIFFERENT RESPONDENT GROUPS AND BY STATES. 


High School High School College College Prof. College 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra . 41 23 59 24 54 
W. Bengal 39 26 72 — 49 
Gujarat 44 15 53 ae 47 
Maharashtra 46 10 51 15 31 
Mysore 43 20 51 17 50 
Orissa 55 28 76 20 64 
Punjab 47 21 47 9 49 
Rajasthan 50 7 51 4 45 


C eee 


The percentages of students with extensive rural life experience are 
often larger than the percentage of fathers who were seen to be engaged 
in rural occupations. This need not be surprising since the fathers who 
practice urban occupations could very well live in their village homes 
on the periphery of the small towns where they work. This, in fact, is 
found to be the case among students at the high school level. In answer 
to Question 16— Where do your parents live? — 15-20 per cent of the 
high school boys said that their parents lived in a village within five miles 
of their school. Another 15-30 per cent said that their parents lived in 
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further off villages. At the college ievel 25-50 per cent of the boys say 
that their parents live in villages. At the professional college this response 
is given by 20-40 per cent of the students. 

Thus the practice of an urban occupation does not necessarily mean 
urban residence and if we are interested in rural or urban background — 
as different from involvement in the rural or urban economy we may have 
to use other data. To that extent our picture of the student sample must 
be modified. While a majority of stiidents come from homes where the 
fathers are engaged in urban occupations they are not for that reason 
all urban residents. At least 50 per cent of the students in the three male 
respondent groups have had experience of rural life lasting beyond three 
years. 

Even in the case of girl students the percentage of those who have 
rural experience is larger than the number whose fathers practice rural 
occupations. But on the whole the girls in the sample are overwhelmingly 
urban. At the school level only 15-30 per cent have lived in the village 
for longer than three years. At the college level the percentage is even 
lower and not more than 20 per cent of them have had extensive rural 
life experience except in Andhra. 


8. SUMMARY OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


Putting together the data on the social background of the student. 


sample certain major characteristics can be underlined. The student sample 
is drawn largely from caste Hindu, literate families engaged in urban 
occupations. The white-collar groups make up a substantial — not neces- 
sarily, a major — part of this sample. Generally less than 25 per cent of 
high school students—and even a smaller number of college students 
come from illiterate homes. 

At the high school level the proportion of students with fathers en- 
gaged in rural occupations is smaller than the proportion of students from 
the white-collar urban groups; but at the college level the rural occupa- 
tions gain in their representation — largely at the cost of the urban small 
trades and urban manual occupation groups. 

Among girls, both at the high school and college level, one finds the 
largest representation of the urban, white-collar occupations. This is indi- 
cative of the fact that education for girls is less accepted among other 
groups. 

The higher the level of education the greater the likelihood that 
Students come from more educated homes. Education is accepted most 
by those who are themselves educated. The proportion of first generation 
school-goers is limited to begin with and is specially low among profes- 


f 
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sional college students. There are hardly any girl students at the college 
level who come from illiterate homes. 

Can the information on the social background of students in the 
sample help in answering a more general question of some importance 
in social planning —-viz. Does education serve as a channel for social 
mobility? There are two limitations that must be borne in mind in inter- 
preting the data to answer this question -— apart, of course, from the fact 
that the sample is not a strictly random, representative sample of all school 
students. a3 
> The present sample is restricted to those who have reached at least 
the final year high school stage. In the very nature of things the number 
of those who reach this stage is very limited, especially in a country which 
is largely illiterate. Any absolutist expectation, therefore, that families of 
all educational and occupational groups would have equal chance of be- 
ing represented in the student sample is to that extent misplaced. Our 
data show clearly that the overwhelming majority of the students in the 
sample come from homes where the fathers have studied in primary and 
secondary schools. While literacy or school education is not a very good 
index of social and economic status it suggests that the student sample 
includes a very small percentage of individuals drawn from the lower 
status levels. 

Using the occupational index we notice that the percentage of stu- 
dents drawn from the urban, manual group of workers is rarely above 
7 to 10 per cent even among high school students. The rural occupational 
groups have so far been treated as one category. When the category is 
broken down to identify the agricultural labourers as different from culti- 
vators and tenants we find that this representation is also limited. The 
overall percentage of agricultural labour households in the country is 
about 13 per cent. In the state samples this percentage is attained only 
in two out of forty different groups in the sample. 


TABLE I-25 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH FATHERS ENGAGED AS MANUAL 
ÅGRICULTURAL LABOUR — AT VARIOUS STAGES OF EDUCATION 
AND BY STATES. 
High School High School College College Prof. College 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 7 3 6 3 5 
W. Bengal — — 2 = Bes, 
ujarat ‘ 7 1 11 24 3 
Maharashtra 2 : is — 1 
ysore 22 E 
rissa 17 4 10 1 13 
Punjab 5 1 3 T 3 


Rajasthan 5 
00 
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On occupational and economic critzria, therefore, it would appear 
that the educational system tends to draw students more from the rela- 
tively upper strata of land owners and cultivators in the rural areas and 
white-collar workers in the urban areas. 

On the criterion of caste the data provided by the study are not 
wholly satisfactory. Proceeding on the basis that all those who have identi- 
fied themselves as of the scheduled castes are the only ones that belong 
to it the percentage of scheduled castes in the three sample groups of men 


students is found to be smaller than their percentage in the population 
of each state except in four cases. ‘ 


TABLE I-26 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHEDULED Caste STUDENTS IN THE MALE STUDENT SAMPLES AS 
COMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF SCHEDULED CASTE INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE Tota POPULATION. 


High School College Prof. College General 
Boys Boys Boys Population 
Andhra 8 6 3 14 
W. Bengal 0 a9 1 20 
Gujarat 5 8 4 7 
Maharashtra 10 3 1 6 (Nava Buddha 
excluded ) 
Mysore 10 4 10 6 
Orissa 10 3 16 
Punjab 7 4 20 
Rajasthan 7 4 17 


S 


Allowing for inaccuracies in data it is still likely that the Student Popu- 
lations contain a smaller proportion of scheduled caste than are found in the 
general population of states. It is of course quite possible that in historical 
perspective the present ratio of scheduled caste students is higher than 
at any time in the past. On this aspect the present study gives no data. 

On the criterion of religion our data have shown that the smalier 


minorities of Jains, Christians and Parsees are in fact over represented _ 


in the student samples drawn in different states. In the case of the Muslims 
they are Over-represented in Andhra, but in other states they share the 
same characteristics as those of the majority community. It was argued 
in that discussion that over or under representation in the student sample 


is not a function of religion but more probably of the occupations prac- 
ticed by the community. 
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Section III — Work Hastrs oF STUDENTS 


A good deal of the success of the educational process must depend upon 
whether the student follows the lessons in class and whether —- when needed 
—he feels free to ask the help of his teachers. These questions, therefore, 
formed part of the questionnaire apart from other questions which dealt 
with his attitude to education, his study habits outside of class, his social 
background and his general social attitudes. 

The two questions were not listed in the order in which they are men- 
tioned here, Question 35 asking whether the student asked his teachers for 
help preceded Question 36 whether he folowed all the subjects in class. 
There was no particular reason for putting the questions in that order and, ° 
on a second thought, it appears that it would have been better if she order 
had been reversed so that the question on seeking help from teacaers could 
have specifically related to whether or not the student followed his lessons 
in class. The discussion of the questions will now follow this revised order. 

Apart from questions relating to class work students also answered ques- 
tions on home work (Q. 22), on whether they had private tutors ‘Q. 23) 
on whether they attended coaching classes (Q. 24), and whether their rela- 
tives helped them in their studies. (Q. 26). 


1. WHETHER STUDENTS FOLLOW SUBJECTS IN CLASS 


The exact wording of Question 36 was as follows: 
(a) Can you follow all the subjects in the class? 
k Yes —No. 
(b) What subjects can you not follow? — ~~ 
(c) If you cannot follow any subjects, what are the reasons? 
(Mark below) 
2,________———Difficulty in understanding the language of 
instruction 
Teachers do not explain clearly 
Subject, as such, is difficult to understand 
Any other reason (please specify) 
6.——______————Question not applicable. 
The main question was whether the student followed all the subjects, 
„in the class. It was expected that students who experienced no difficulties in 
} following their subjects would answer the question in the affirmative and 
those who experienced any difficulty at all would give a negative reply. Those 
who had some difficulty were asked to specify the subject. However, the 
subjects mentioned have not been listed and no distribution of respondents 
by subjects is available. The types of difficulties experienced by students are, 


however, tabulated for study. 


oe go 
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TABLE I-27 


PERCENTAGE OF StTuDENTS WuHo ForLow ALL Tuer Supjects IN CLASS 
IN DirFerRENT ResponpeNT Groups anp States. (Q. 36) 


High School High School College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 64 65 74 74 65 
W. Bengal 61 67 65 70 46 
Gujarat 68 65 66 73 55 
Maharashtra 58 ‘ 71 64 71 51 
Mysore 75 70 70 81 65 
Orissa 55 67 65 63 46 
Punjab 56 63 66 78 22 
Rajasthan 47 58 65 63 73 


(a) The High School Students: At the high school level 46-75 per 
cent of the men students and 57-71 per cent of women students ın different 
states said they were able to follow all their subjects in class. There are both 
inter-state and inter-sex differences in the percentage of those who say that 
they follow their subjects in class. The differences are generally small and 
not all in one direction. The meaning of these differences, theretore, is not 
clear. One can only say that about 60 per cent of the high school students 
in most states feel that they can follow their subjects in class. Rajasthan 
has an appreciably lower percentage of men students who give this answer 
and even among women Rajasthan has the lowest percentage or pe 
who say they follow the subjects in class. In six states out of eight sae 
percentage of girls who say they follow their subjects is marginally higher 
than the percentage of boys. : 

The difficulty -most commonly mentioned is the difficulty of subject 
matter itself. Ten to fifteen per cent of the men students in Andhra, per 
gal, Mysore and Orissa, 15-20 per cent of the men students ın Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, and 25-30 per cent of the students in Punjab and 
Rajasthan mention this difficulty. The women students mention this diffi- 
culty as often as the men. 

The other difficulty mentioned commonly is that teachers don’t ex- 
plain the subject. In four of the states this difficulty is mentioned by-only 
4-6 per cent of the men students. In the other four it is mentioned by 


10-20 per cent of them. Generally, women students mention this difficulty , 


less frequently than men. Their percentage ranges from 1 to 5 in four 
states and 6 to 10 in the other four. 

Difficulty in following the language of instruction is mentioned by 
13-14 per cent in Andhra, Orissa and Rajasthan. In other states it is men- 
tioned by 4-8 per cent of the men students. The percentage distribution 
for women students does not vary markedly from. this distribution. In 
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Andhra and Rajasthan 11 per cent “of the women students mention this 
difficulty, in other states 3-8 per cent mention it. 

(b) College Students: A comparison of responses of students of non- 
professional colleges with the responses of high school students shows two 
differences. One of these is that there is generally a higher percentage of 
students who follow the subject in class among the college students than 
among the high school students. This is true for men as well as women. 

The difference is nowhere very large and in two states it is reversed 
— i.e. more high school students are able to foilow subjects in class than 
college students. However, the general trend‘is that more college students 
— both men and women — find it possible to follow their ciasses than 
high school students. 

There is also some variation in the types of difficulties mentioned by 
the college students as compared with high school students. While the 
school students tend to ascribe their difficulty to subject-matter, at the 
college level they are as likely to ascribe it to the teachers’ inability to €x- 
plain the subject as to the difficulty of subject matter itself. 

(c) Professional Colleges: Professional colleges — particularily medical 
and engineering colleges attract the best students in every university, Stu- 
dents with less than 60 per cent marks are not easily likely to gain admis- 
sion to these colleges — except on some special considerations. One would 
expect that they would have the highest percentages of students who fol- 
low their subjects in class. The data, however, show that this is not the 
case. Compared with men students from non-professional colleges the 
men students of professional colleges have an almost consistently lower 
percentage of students who follow all their subjects in class. 

Simultaneously with this decrease in the percentage of students who 
follow all their subjects in class, there is also an appreciable increase in 
percentage of those who blame. their difficulties on the teachers’ failure 


or inability to explain the subject in class. 
TABLE IlII-28 


PercenTAGE or STUDENTS WHO Say TEACHERS Don’t EXPLAIN THE SUBJECT 
IN CLass —1N DIFFERENT RESPONDENT GROUPS AND STATES. 


High School High School College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 6 4 10 8 24 
W. Bengal 19 5 12 3 26 
Gujarat 4 5 9 4 30 
Maharashtra 18 i 13 ll 32 
Mysore 5 2 11 5 20 
Orissa 15 5 17 14 34 
Punjab 6 10 15 9 26 
Rajasthan 12 2 15 + 17 
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The difference is consistent and’ in six cases out of eight it is large 
ie. more than 15 per cent. This increased percentage of students who- 
attribute their difficulty to the teachers could be interpreted in several 
ways. å 
Is the higher percentage of students who blame their teachers due 
to decreasing inhibition on the part of college students as against school 
students? This explanation could conceivably help understand the differ- 
ence in percentage between the high school and the college levels; but 
it cannot explain the much more striking difference between the non- 
professional and professional colleges. Are the teachers in high schools 
and non-professional colleges necessarily better teachers than the teachers 
in professional colleges. There is no reason to assume that this is the case 
if the adjectives ‘better’ or ‘worse’ are intended to apply to the scholar- 
ship of the teachers. The teachers of professional colleges need not be 
inferior in scholarship to teachers of non-professional colleges or of high 
schools. The difference probably can be traced to a difference in the per- 
ception of the teacher role. 

The teacher role has at least two major components. One component 
is that of an expert or a specialist in a certain discipline, the other is 
the component of a skilled communicator. Teachers it. colleges — and 
particularly in professional colleges — are likely to look upon themselves 
more as specialists or scholars in particular disciplines than as teachers. 
Since college teachers are not required to obtain special qualifications as 
‘teachers’ — as are school teachers — the difference in perspective `s already 
built into the education system. The college teachers probably prefer to 
emphasize scholar-expert component of their role. 

On the other hand students in our educational system are not syste- 
matically prepared for functioning with an increased measure of inde- 
pendence. This may give rise to a disparity in role-expectatious on the 
part of the teacher and the student at the college level and particularly 
in the non-professional colleges. 

Whether the teachers basically lack the teaching skill or whether they 
do not see ‘teaching’ as their dominant role is immaterial since in either 
case the result is likely to be dissatisfaction of the student — especially if 
he continues to expect the college teacher to give him the same kind of 
help as the school teacher did. 

Unfortunately no data are available which bear directly on the 
students’ perception of the teacher role as a pedagogue. 

Before concluding the discussion on the percentage of students who 
say that their teachers do not explain the subjects in class another point 
may be noticed. Within the group of students from professional colleges 
those from the engineering colleges blame their teachers more than the 
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students from medical colleges or tne polytechnics in five of the eight 


states. R 
TABLE I-29 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS From PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Wuo Say Teacuers Do Nor Exp.ain CLEARLY 
Students Andhra W. Bengal Gujarat Maharashtra Mysore Orissa 
from Punjab Rajasthan 
Medical é 
Colleges 10 29 22 6 7 19 33 29 16 
Engineerin, 
Colleges 5 36 32 39 39 28 67 27° 18 
Poly- 
RGE 16 11 17 43 9 10 27 18 
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29. WHETHER STUDENTS KEEP UP WITH CLASS WORK 


From their answers to Question 22 we also know that students from 
professional colleges have a higher proportion of those who do not keep 
up with their class-work as compared with high school and college boys. 


TABLE = ITI-30 


PERCENTAGE or StupENts WHo Do Nor Kerr Tuer Reapinc Wiru CLass — 
IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups (Q. 22) 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra l — 15 21 29 
W. Bengal 22 7 22 25 38 
Gujarat 10 9 23 23 52 
Maharashtra 7 5 30 38 47 
Mysore 11 25 21 37 44 
Orissa 12 5 15 14 29 
Punjab 10 . 5 22 8 28 
Rajasthan 25 12 37 11 31 


UE EEE SEE 
At the high school level most of the students keep up with their class 
work. Those who do not are less than 15 per cent in six states out of eight. 
Among high school girls the percentage who do not keep up with the 
class work is even smaller. At the college and professional college level the 
percentage of students who do not keep up reading with class increases 
perceptibility. For college boys the percentage is between 15 and 30, for 
college girls between 8 and 37, and for professional college boys it is be- 
tween 28 to 52. h 7 
Whether the students of professional colleges fail to follow their teach- 
do not keep up their reading or whether they 
ause they can't follow their teachers is 
f syncronization between class-work and 
f the growing independence of the 


ers in class because they 
fail to keep up their reading bec 
very difficult to say. But the lack o 
student reading is part of the process © 
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college student from his teacher. Tne difficulty in following the teacher 
may in part be associated With this process. 


3. WHETHER STUDENTS ASK TEACHERS FOR HELP 


Another question of some importance in understanding the student's 
study habits in the class-room is related to whether the student asked his 
teacher for help in his studies, (Q. 35) 

It was noticed earlier that students of professional colleges had a 
consistently higher percertage of those who did not follow the subjects 
in class for one reason or another and particularly because thcy thought 
the teachers didn’t explain the subjects clearly. Yet professional colleges 
have also the lowest proportion of students who ask their teachers for help. 


TABLE III-31 


PERCENTAGE or StupENts Wuo Ask For Teacuer’s HELP — 
IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups, 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 85 94 75 60 59 
W. Bengal 83 93 77 76 62 
Gujarat 72 80 62 73 54 
Maharashtra 72 79 58 63 50 
Mysore 79 85 65 73 64 
Orissa 72 82 60 55 64 
Punjab 64 72 54 54 41 
Rajasthan 62 81 54 74 59 


That the Proportion of college and professional college students who 
ask for assistance from their teachers is lower than the proportion of such 
students at the high school level is to be expected and would oniy support 
the hypothesis of the growing independence of the college student, but 
the reason that the college student gives for not consulting his teacher 
shows his ambivalence. The percentage of those who say they ‘hesitate’ 
to ask for such help is consistently higher compared with the high school 
Stage. 

TABLE II-32 
PERCENTAGE oF Stupents Wno ‘HESITATE’ to Asx ror HELP FROM TEACHERS- 
IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High School College College Prof. gonere 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Oy: 
Andhra 5 3 7 17 12 
W. Bengal 4 2 12 14 22 
Gujarat 7 7 9 10 14 
Maharashtra 13 11 15 18 20 
Mysore . 10 9 16 13 T 
Orissa 12 6 15 20 18 
Punjab 12 18 16 27 22 
Rajasthan 17 10 15 14 . 12 


> 
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4. WHETHER STUDENTS HAD ‘SPECIAL TUTORS (Q. 24) 


Less than 25 per cent of the high school students had special home 
tutors except in West Bengal where the percentage was 38 for boys and 
45 for girls. Those who had tutors were nct many in any of the states: 
in Maharashtra boys who had tutors were ten per cent more than girls 
whereas in Rajasthan more girls than boys had tutors. 

Very few of the college and professional students, men as well as 
women, have special tutors. On the other hand it does seem surprising 
that as many as 9 per cent of the collegiate students should still feel the 
heed for individual instruction outside of class---even thoug this is limited 


to one or two states. 


5. WHETHER STUDENTS ATTEND COACHING CLASSES 


The percentage of students who attend coaching classes varies consi- 
derably from state to state both in the case for boys and girls. Andhra has 
more than 55 per cent of its high school boys as well as girls attending coach- 
ing classes. This number taken together with 25 per cent who have special 
home teachers suggests that as many as 70-80 per cent of the students 
receive formal instruction outside of the school. It is possible, though 
somewhat unlikely, that students who attend coaching classes also have 
private tutors at home. In that event the percentage receiving formal 
instruction outside of school would be only about 55. In West Bengal the 
students attending coaching classes are 29 per cent among boys as well as 
girls. Taken together with those who have private tuition the percentage 
with formal out-of-school instruction works out to 67 of boys and 74 tor 
girls, All other states have students varying from 15 per cent (in Rajasthan) 
to 40 per cent (in Maharashtra and Orissa) who have such out-of-school 
arrangements for formal instruction. 

These figures are important because they support the general impres- 
sion that a substantial proportion of high school students find the need 
for additional help in their studies beyond what their teachers can give 
them in school. That 40-70 per cent students in high schools seek outside 
help may be due to several factors — (i) the students’ inability to rely on 
himself, (ii) the well-to-do parents’ anxiety about his child’s performance 
at school, (iii) the inadequacies of the system of teaching in schools and 
(iv) the inabiilty of some parents to help their children at home due to their 


own lack of education. 

At the college level about 17 p 
and Maharashtra and 37 per cent o 
ing classes. In other states the percenta: 


er cent of the men students in Mysore 
f the students in Andhra attend coach- 
ge is 10 and less. The percentage of 
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women college students who seek instruction in coaching classes is 24 in 
Orissa, 11 in Andhra and ‘Rajasthan and 2-6 in other states, 


Even among professional college students the percentage of students 
attending coaching classes is as high as 30 in the case of girls from West 
Bengal and Orissa, 19 among men students from Andhra and Orissa and 
smaller percentages, less than 10, elsewhere. 


6. WHETHER STUDENTS RECEIVE HELP FROM FAMILY 
MEMBERS 2 


To the question whether they received help in their studies from 
members of their families, 70 per cent of the high school boys in Orissa, 
more than 50 per cent in Andhra and Bengal, more than 40 per cent in 
Mysore and Rajasthan, 34 per cent in Gujarat and less than 30 per cent 
in Maharashtra and Punjab gave a reply in the affirmative. The same 
question was replied in the affirmative by a little more than 60 per cent 
of the high school girls from Orissa and Rajasthan, by over 50 per cent 
in Andhra and West Bengal, over 40 per cent in Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and Mysore, and by 32 per cent in Punjab. Thus, an appreciable propor- 
tion of boys and girls receive help in their studies from members of their 
families. But this number is generally smaller than the number who re- 
ceive formal instruction either from a home tutor or as members of a 
coaching class, 


The replies given by students of non-professional and professional 
colleges to Question 26 are very intriguing. From 10-14 per cent of ths 
non-professional college students and 3-66 per cent of the professional 
college students say that they are helped in their studies by persons from 
their families. The only possible way to interpret this response would be 
to say that the word ‘help’ was misconstrued — at least by some of the 
respondents — to mean financial help though the context in which this 
question was asked and the specific wording ‘help in your studies’ should 
have given no occasion for this error. 

Even allowing for this error in this particular question the impres- 


sion is inescapable that the Indian student leans heavily on the forpa 
instructor to be able to meet his study requirements. While the percent- 


age of college students of professional colleges who seek this assistance) 


1s smaller it is still large for the level of education at which these ee 
are. They were all final year students in colleges of liberal arts, co! a 
of medicine, engineering and the polytechnics. It is doubtful, whether a 
Phenomenon of students enrolling in coaching classes and arranging for 
private tutors characterises the education system in any other country. 


STUDENTS : 95 


Section IV — ATTITUDES or SrubENTS IN THE AREA oF EDUCATION 

Three questions were asked of the students to ascertain their attitudes 
in the area of education. One of these questions related to the teacher, 
another to the goals of education and the third to the student’s own role. 
These questions will now be taken up for discussion. 


1. ROLE OF TEACHER IN RELATION TO STUDENT 


Students were asked to express their agreement with one of the two 
statements given below: 

1. A teacher should really be like a second parent to his students and 
should ensure their all-round development 

2. A teacher should primarily be concerned with teaching his subject 
in the class-room and should not worry about student behaviour 
outside the class-room. 

The traditional role of the guru extends much beyond class-room acti- 
vities and in so far as the role of the guru is often held up as the ideal 
to be followed by teachers in our present-day society it should be usetul 
to find out the students’ own attitude on this question. 

The data show that all the three categories of students overwhelming- 
ly subscribe to the view that teachers should function as second parents. 


TABLE [11-33 


Percentace oF Stupents Wuo THINK TEACHERS SHOULD: Be LIKE 
Seconp Parents — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND ResponpENT Groups (Q. 37). 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Bo 
Andhra 92 95 91 87 71 
W. Bengal 92 96 91 94 82 
Gujarat 95 93 95 97 75 
Maharashtra 95 89 88 90 78 
Mysore 84 91 82 91 75 
Orissa 91 91 88 92 80 
Punjab 89 90 84 91 82 
” Rajasthan 89 98 87 85 73 


o OO O Oa 


The data also show that in the three categories of institutions — high 


school, non-professional colleges and professional colleges — there is suc- 
> . re h 
cessively a fall in the percentage of those who subscribe to this view. 
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The number of blanks and multiple responses is limited to 1 or 2 per cent. 
The difference between tie distributions of percentage for high school 
students and for students of professional colleges is consistent and mostly 
large. This suggests that while the traditional of the guru cultural ideal 
is accepted by most students, this acceptance tends to be adversely affected 
by higher education — particularly by education in professional colleges. 

There are two ways of looking at the attitude expressed by students 
on this question. One is to regard it as mere verbal, conformity to a tradi- 
tional pattern without a full acceptance of the implications of ascribing 
a parental role to teachers. The other is to take the students at their word 
and see what the implications of such an attitude (expectation) might 
be for the educational system. If the students really expect the teachers 
to serve as their second parents, to take interest in them and guide them 
in their individual careers they are likely to experience a serious disillusion- 
ment in what their teachers are actually able to do for them. Can our 
present system of schooling with large student bodies make it at all possi- 
ble for teachers to act up to their traditional role? 


2. GOAL OF EDUCATION 


The second question in the area of student attitudes to education was 
intended to find out what according to students is the principal goal of 
education. The question offered five alternatives as follows: 

(i) To provide economic security 

(ii) To achieve higher status in society 
(iii) To be a cultured person 

(iv) To turn into a good citizen 

(v) Any other (specify). 

It was expected that students would mark only one alternative out 
of the five. This expectation was not wholly satisfied; there were many 
students who gave multiple responses. These multiple responses amounted 
to: s 

7% among high school boys in Gujarat ` 

6% among high school boys in Mysore 

4% among high school boys in Maharashtra 

8% among high school girls in Gujarat 

7% among high school girls in Maharashtra 

14% among non-professional men students in West Bengal 

5% among non-professional men students in Gujarat 

10% among non-professional men students in Maharashtra 
14% among non-professional men students in Rajasthan 
5% among non-professional women students in West Bengal 
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30% among non-professional womeh students in Gujarat 

9% among non-professional women studentssin Maharshtra 
6% among professional college men students in West Bengal 
21% among professional callege men students in Gujarat 
22% among professional college men students in Maharashtra 
12% among professional college men students in Rajasthan. 

Since the question was neither utilized uniformly as a single response 

question’ nor as multiple response question the discussion of the responses 
presents considerable difficulty and can at best be only tentative. 
. The first point emerges even from a crugery scanning of the data is 
that in many of the states none of the alternatives is chosen by an abso- 
lute majority of respondents. However, the model choice of the respond- 
ents in all the states is option No. 4 viz. to be a good citizen. This res- 
ponse is given by 34 per cent of the high school boys in Andhra (still the 
largest single number for any category), 45 per cent in Mysore, 52 and 
55 per cent in Bengal and Rajasthan respectively, 64 per cent in Maha- 
rashtra and 70-77 per cent in Punjab, Gujarat and Orissa. 

The non-professional college men students give the same response in 
40-47 per cent of the cases in Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan and 50— 
58 per cent of the cases in the other states. At the professional college 
level 39 per cent of the men students give this reply in Mysore. 40-49 per 
cent in Andhra, Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Punjab and 55 and 65 
per cent respectively in Rajasthan and Orissa. 

Thus it would appear that the frequency with which this response is 
chosen is somewhat lower for college and professional college men students 
as compared with high school boys. 


For the girl students there is no clear trend. At the high school level 
41 per cent of the girls in one state, 50-60 per cent in two states and 
60-80 per cent and above in the other five states say that the goal of 
education is to help students become good citizens. In the colleges this 
response is given by 34 per cent of the girls in one state, 40-50 per cent 
in five states and by over 60 per cent in two states. Thus the percentage 
of girls who choose this response is somewhat lower at the college level 
than at the high school. No percentages are given for girls students in 
professional colleges since the numbers are too small for comparison. 

Among the other responses the one most favoured by college men is 
the response which says that the goal of education is to make the student 
a cultured person. Thus the somewhat lower percentage on the goal of 
“good citizenship” is compensated for by this goal of ‘culture’. At the 
high school level this response does not receive the same percentage of 
preferences. 
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TABLE = III-34 


PERCENTAGE OF Stupents Wuo Say Tue Goat or EDUCATION 1s TO MAKE 
A Person A Goop CITIZEN — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS 


(Q. 38). 
High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 34 41 52 45 + 46 | 
W. Bnegal 53 ‘ 59 58 42 43 
Gujarat 76 >» 65 58 44 49 
Maharashtra 64 62 51 46 42 ` 
Mysore 46 51 54 49 39 
Orissa 77 88 44 35 65 
Punjab 71 78 43 62 45 
Rajasthan 55 78 47 68 56 


Note: All percentage difference of 8 or more are statistically significant. 
TABLE II-35 


PERCENTAGE or Srupents WHo Say Tuatr THE Goat or EDUCATION IS TO 
MAKE A Person CULTURED —1n DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 21 22 22 40 24 
W. Bengal 22 19 27 36 20 | 
Gujarat 5 18 16 39 22 | 
Maharashtra 16 19 26 49 30 
Mysore 24 29 26 40 32 

Orissa 6 5 34 49 13 3 

Punjab 3 1 30 17 13 

Rajasthan 13 7 31 8 13 


Note: Percentage variations of 8 or more are statistically significant. 


The non-professional college men have the highest percentage of stu- i 
dents choosing this option in four states (Bengal, Orissa, Punjab and Raja- 
sthan) and the professional colleges have the highest percentages in the 
other four states (Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore). In every + 
State, however, the high school students have the lowest percentage of P 
students who choose ‘culture’ as one of the educational goals. i 7 

Even among girls the percentage who mention this goal is srei 
ently and appreciably higher at the college level than at the high schoo. 
level. Even in comparison with boys at the college level the girls at the 
same level choose this option more often. 
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Both the goals most often choseri by boys as well as girls and at all 
levels of education are abstract and traditioral as compared with the 
other two goals of economic security and achievement of higher status. It is 
not altogether without significance that on the whole the abstract goals 
are more often mentioned by the students as compared with the more tangi- 
ble and somewhat more ‘materialistic’ goals of education. This choice 
should perhaps gladden the heart of an educator who believes in the libe- 
ral goals of education; but it leaves a lurking suspicion that the choice 
probably only implies a vague, and primarily verbal, conformity to an 
gft-repeated cliche in educational thinking. If this is what it is then the 
response of the students on this question is consistent with their earlier 


„response on the question of the teacher's role. 


The women students mention economic security as a goal less often 
than the boys in most states, but the difference are not significant. It is 
also noticed that, as in the case of men students, college women from non- 
professional colleges mention this goal somewhat more often than school 
girls, but the difference is significant only in West Bengal and Gujarat. 

Among high school girls economic security is mentioned by 0-5 per 
cent in six states, and over 10 per cent in two states. At the college level 
it is mentioned by 0-5 per cent in three states, 6-10 per cent in three states, 
and above 10 per cent in two states. 


TABLE I-36 


PERCENTAGE or STUDENTS WHO Mention ‘Economic SECURITY’ AS THE 
Goat or EDUCATION — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups. 


High School HighSchool College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 18 19 12 6 14 
W. Bengal 9 5 16 15 21 
Gujarat 7 13 12 32 24 
Maharashtra 3 2 11 4 24 
Mysore 9 5 B 4 8 
Orissa 7 1 10 3 11 
Punjab 5 1 9 9 15 
Rajasthan 8 4 11 7 15 


CE 
3. STUDENTS OWN ROLE— SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 

A - third question (39) in the area of students’ attitudes to educa- 
tion related to the student’s concept of the type of activities in which 


he should be engaged. There has been considerable public discussion of 
Whether students should or should not take part in politics, and whether 
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they should not be concerned only with their studies while they were stu- 
dents. The question sought to find out the students’ own views in this area. 
The question was worded as follows: 

OF the following statements with which do you agree most? 

1.—A student should be concerned with his studies only 

2.— A student should also devote time to household duties 

3.—A student should also devote time to welfare work 

4.—A student should also take part in politics 

5.— I cannot say 

The wording of the question has been faulty. Its main defect lies in 
the fact that the referent of the word also in options 3 and 4 is not clear. 
In option ‘2’ it is clear that the word also refers to the activity of ‘study’ 
mentioned in option one as the basic activity. In options 3 it is not clear 
whether the term ‘also’ cover only option 1 or 1 and 2. Does the student 
who choose option 3, viz. “A student should also devote time to welfare 
work”, mean that this activity is in addition to study and household work 
or is it an alternative to option 2 viz. household work. (One can assume 
that minimally the term also refers to option 1 viz. study). The same ques- 
tion arises in respect of option 4 viz. ‘political activity’. Do those who 
mark this option mark it as an addition to the activity in option 1 — 1.€. 
study, or as an addition to activities mentioned options 1, 2 & 3. 

In other words, is the student likely to interpret options 2, 3 & 4 as 
independent options or is he likely to regard them as arranged in a scale 
where every successive option in inclusive of all the previous ones ? 

Where students have given multiple responses it is clear that they 
have not regarded the options as arranged in a cumulative scale. But 
where they have chosen only one of the options one cannot be cer 
that they have necessarily understood the arrangement of the options as 
constituting a cumulative scale. 

The percentage of multiple responses has been generally low, i.e. less 
than 5 per cent, except in Bengal, Gujarat, and in the case of non-profes- 
sional college students in Maharashtra and Rajasthan. Since, however, 
the absence of a multiple response itself does not remove all ambiguity 
in the interpretation of the responses it is proposed to make only those 
observations which are not dependent upon the existence and non-exist- 
ence of a cumulative scale. 

These observations relate first to option 1 and 4. The student who 
marked option 1 would not normally have marked any other option ance 
the werding of the option is— A student should be concerned with his 
studies only. Thus this percentage gives the proportion of students who 
take the most conservative (limited) view of the scope of a student’s acti- 
vities. 
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Those who mark option 4 are also in a category that can be used. 
If a student wished to say that students should only take part in politics 
to the exclusion of options 3 and 4 he had necessarily to mark option 4 
even if he assumed that the items were arranged in a scale since option 4 
is the last of the four items. 
` So far as options 2 and 3 are concerned there is no way of removing 
the ambiguities. In so far as the percentage of responses in each group 
of stuclents— high school level, non-professional and professional — totals 
100 one could assume that there have been no multiple responses. How- 
ever there is no way of knowing whether they regarded their responses 
as a cumulative response which covered all earlier options as well or whe- 
ther they treated their response as a specific choice of an option which 
could be taken only with option 1. For example, if 25 per cent students 
in a state mark option 2, there is no way of saying that they are the only 
ones who marked this option. Some of those who have marked 3 may as 
well have assumed that their marking covers option 2 as well. Thus no 
use can be made of the percentages in these options. 

(a) A student should be concerned with his studies only: The pro- 
portion of men students who say that a student should only concern him- 
self with his studies is less than one-fourth of the total in most states and 
for all the groups of students. The proportion of women students who give 
this response is almost consistently lower in each state and in all the 
groups as compared with the men students. 


TABLE I-37 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WuHo Say THAT STUDENTS SHOULD BE CONCERNED 
OnLy Wiru THER STUDIES—IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups 
(Question 39). 


High School High School College College Pro}. College 

à Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 27 11 25 11 23 
W. Bengal 16 28 15 18 13 

. Gujarat 24 22 24 19 27 
Maharashtra 14 13 17 20 25 
Mysore 26 11 19 12 30 
Orissa 23 7 24 9 = 
Punjab 17 8 19 13 1e 
Rajasthan 22 7 29 13 


At the high school level 11-15 per cent of the men students give this 


response — “study only” —in one state, 16-20 per cent in Ta states, 
21-25 per cent in four states, and 26-30 per cent in one state. In t ae 
Professional colleges the percentage of men giving this response is 11-15 . 
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in one state, 16-20 in three States, 21-25 in three states and 26-30 in one 
state. At the professional college level the percentages are — 11-15 in two 
states, 21-25 in three states, 26-30 in two states and 38 in one state. There 
is no identifiable pattern of increase or decrease in the percentage of this 
response from one student group to another. The differences in percentages 
from one group to another are generally small and not in one direction so 
that college students cannot be said to be necessarily more or less restrictive 
in their perception of the student role, 

An inter-sex comparison, however, shows that fewer women students 
take this particular view — “study only” — of their role. At the high schocl 
level only 6-10 per cent of them subscribe to this view in five states, 11-15 
per cent in one state, and above 21 per cent in two states. At the college 
level 6-10 per cent of the women students give this response in two states, 
11-15 per cent in three states, 16-20 per cent in three states. But, again, 
among the women themselves the stage of education does not seem to 
lead to any consistent pattern of variation. 

(b) A Student should also take part in Politics: At the other end, 
students who say that a student should take part in politics are also few. 
But one interesting fact about this option is that high school students — 
both boys and girls — have a consistently higher proportion of those who 
advocate participation in politics than students at the college level and 
the differences are significant in Andhra, Punjab and Rajasthan. Also, in 


many states, high school girls who give this response have a plurality over . 
high school boys, 


TABLE I-38 


PERCENTAGE oF STUDENTS Wuo Say Sruprnrs SHOULD Atso TAKE PART 
IN Portes — ty DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups (Question 39). 


High School High School College College Proj. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 20 16 10 7 5 
W. Bengal 6 27 12 12 8 
Gujarat 21 25 15 14% 19 
Maharashtra 13 14 7) 6 6 
Mysore 15 17 9 5 7 
Orissa 6 2 4 2 7 
Punjab 15 24 6 8 7 
Rajasthan 13 16 7 


At the high school level the percentage of boys who give a favour- 
able response on the ‘also politics’ option is 1-5 in the state, 6-10 in one 
state, 11-15 in four states, 16-20 in two states. In the non-professional col- 


— See 
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leges the percentage giving this response is between 1-5 in two states, 6-10 
in four states and 11—15 in two states. In the professional colleges the com- 
parable distribution is 1-5 per cent in one state, 6-10 per cent in six states 
and 18 per cent in one state. 

The inter-sex difference at the high school level shows that in six 
‘states more girls choose this response than the boys. But the differences are 
small, i.e. less than 5 per cent except in West Bengal and Punjab. In these 
two states 27 and 24 per cent of the women students favour participation 
in politics as against 6 and 15 per cent of the, men. In the non-profes- 
sional colleges the inter-sex variation is neither in one direction nor large. 

It is clear from the above data that the proportion of students, who 
would advocate participation by students in politics is less than one-fifth 
of the total number in any state. On the other hand it is also clear that 
the proportion who would favour the students’ restricting themselves to 
studies only is also not more than a quarter of the total. Thus a substan- 
tial proportion of students would regard household work and/or welfare 
work as within the legitimate sphere of student responsibilities. 

(c) Student should participate in Welfare Work Also: The percent- 
age of students who specifically mark ‘welfare work’ as their option is 
consistently high and generally the highest in each state. Though this 
percentage cannot be taken as indicative of the total group of students 
who have marked this option it can certainly be taken as indicative of at 
least the minimum group that express their preference for this option. 


- The percentage of students in different states who favour involvement in 


welfare work is as follows: 
TABLE III-39 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS Wuo Mention WELFARE Work As Part oF 


STUDENTS ACTIVITIES — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS 
(Question 39). 


High School Hi igh School College College Proj. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 25 33 43 33 37 
West Bengal 58 be ce p 23 
Gujarat 32 76 43 43 34 
Maharashtra 53 37 o 33 A 
More 21 19 42 27 

Orissa 62 oe a F x se 
pcs 23 A ‘i 35 37 
Rajasthan 36 al 


Thus Ms least 30-35 per cent of high school students in most states 
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would accept welfare work as one of their responsibilities, At the college 
level the percentages are somewhat higher than at the school level. 

If the expression of interest in welfare work by this proportion of 
students is more than in the nature of lip sympathy it should provide a 
strong basis for student involvement in community work. 

(d) The ‘Can't Say’ Response: This was one of the few questions 
in the entire questionnaire where ‘Can’t Say’ was provided as a specific 
option which the respondent could choose. On other questions such res- 
pondents would normally leave the question blank. 

The percentage of ‘Cant Say’ responses is not negligible. At the high, 
school level the ‘Can’t Say’ response is above the 5 per cent level is five 
of the eight states for men respondents and above the 5 per cent level 
in seven of the eight states for women respondents. At the college level 
(non-professional) this response is above the 5 per cent level in all states 
and for both the sexes. This is also true for the men respondents from 
Professional colleges. The range of variation is 3-9 per cent for high school 
boys, 5-19 per cent for high school girls, 1-11 per cent for boys in non- 
professional colleges, 1—11 per cent for girls from these colleges and 7-12 
per cent for men students from professional colleges. 

The number of non-responses or blanks is negligible —less than OP 
around 1 per cent in most cases, except among high school boys in Guja- 
rat where it is 5 per cent. 


Section V—Furure PLANS or STUDENTS 


1. FURTHER STUDIES OR A JOB 


What do students plan to do after their final examination? Three . 
questions were asked to find out the plans of students after they had 
finished their school or college career (Questions 27, 28 and 29). The 
intention was to find out how many students regarded the particular stage 
of education at which they were located at the time of enquiry as the 
terminal stage. If they regarded it as the terminal stage they would say 
that they planned to take up work after they had finished their school/ 
college studies. If they looked upon it as only a preparatory or an inter- 
mediary stage they would say that they planned to continue their studies 
and if, for any reason, they were unable to decide they woud give the 
‘Can’t Say’ reply. This last reply may indicate that they wished to study 
further, but didn’t know whether they would be able to (or afford to) 
do so, or that they would like to stop education (and take up a job 
Or —in the case of girls — get married) but were not sure whether they 
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could or would be able to do so, ot, finally, that they had not thought 
about the subject or made up their mind abolit it. 
TABLE I-40 


PERCENTAGE OF StuDENTS WHo Wis To ConTINUE Stupies Bevon Hien ScHooL 
OR COLLEGE OR PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE — IN DIFFERENT States (Question 27). 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys | Girls Boys 
Andhra 61 53 63 49 45 
W. Bengal 84 86 69 63 41 
Gujarat 66 62 51 54 40 
Maharashtra 62 59 62 40 48 
Mysore 67 52 47 36 44 
Orissa 77 72 70 67 46 
Punjab 69 71 66 64 36 
" Rajasthan 63 63 51 65 53 


It was expected that at the school level a large proportion of students 
would plan to continue their studies further and at the college and pro- 
fessioral college levels this proportion would be appreciably smaller. Gene- 
rally, this expectation has been validated. At the school level about 60-80 
per cent of the male students and 50-85 per cent of the girls say that 
they plan to continue their studies. The statewise percentages for boys 
on this response are — 84 in West Bengal, 77 in Orissa and between 60-70 
in other states. Similarly, in the case of high school girls the percentages 
are — 85 in West Bengal, above 70-75 in Orissa and Punjab, 60-65 in 
Gujarat and Rajasthan and a 50-60 in Andhra, Mysore and Maharashtra. 

Boys who plan to go to work immediately after high school are not 

more than 15 per cent (Maharashtra) in any state. They are 5-10 per 
cent in West Bengal and Mysore, 10-15 per cent in other states, For girls 
this percentage is lower: below 5 in Rajasthan, Punjab and Orissa, between 
6-10 in West Bengal, Gujarat and Mysore, and 13 in Maharashtra. This 
confirms the general impression about Indian education viz. that boys who 
e final year in high school regard it mostly as a preparation 
complete in itself. Larger percentage of those 
who plan to go to work immediately after high school would indicate that 
in those states relatively more children from Jowerancome groups also reach 
upto the high school stage. But the difference in percentages between states 
is relatively small except at the extremes between West Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra. Here the largely urban sample in West Bengal (as explained ea 
er) may account for the smaller percentage of students for whom hig 


school education is the terminal stage. 


study upto th 
for college and not as a stage 
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` TABLE III-41 


r 
PERCENTAGE oF StuDENTS WHo Wisi TO Work Arter SCHOOL/COLLEGE/ 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE —1n DIFFERENT States (Question 27), 


High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 11 11 15 10 30 
W. Bengal 5 7 22 17 37 
Gujarat 12 7 28 91 35 
Maharashtra 15 + 13 24 26 26 i 
Mysore 8 10 24 16 27 
Orissa 12 5 16 9 41 
Punjab 10 4 14 6 43 
Rajasthan 11 4 26 10 28 


e a a S a 


Of some significance is the fact that as many as 13 per cent of the 
girl students from Maharashtra expect to take up gainful employment 
immediately after high school. Mysore and Andhra are the other states 
where about 10 per cent girls expect to take up work after high school. 
The eastern and northern states have much smaller percentages of girls 
who plan to do this. Not much may be read into these differences since 
the basic percentages are themselves rather small, but they might suggest 
that education in the southern and western states has reached girls in 
lower income groups for whom the low paid jobs that may be available 
at the post high school stage are worth doing. This might also suggest that 
employment of women — even in non-professional jobs — is more accepted 
in these states than in the others. 

The ‘Can’t Say’ response number about 10-28 per cent for boys and 
7-36 per cent for girls. It is not surprising that the percentage of girls 
who give this response is in most states higher than the percentage of boys. 
Girls from most middle class families have a third alternative to consider, 
viz. marriage, besides the alternatives of a job or continuation of educa- 
tion. Also in the priorities of middle class families the education of girls 
takes a second place as compared with the education of boys. This makes 
the girls less certain about whether or not will be allowed to continue 
their education, 

An analysis of responses to this question from male college students 
shows that even in their case about 60 per cent plan to continue their 
Studies: the percentage of those who plan to take up work is about 20-30 
in West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Rajasthan and less 
than 20 in the other states. Even in the case of girls more than 60 per cent 
of them plan to study further in four of the eight states (West Bengal, 
Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan). In the other four states (Maharashtra, 
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Gujarat, Mysore and Andhra) those who would continue education are 
between 35-55 per cent. Maharashtra and Gujarat have more than 20 
per cent of women students who plan to take up work. This is quite a 
substantial percentage considering that even among men students the per- 
centage who plan on immediate work is not higher than 25 in any state. 

The proportion of ‘Can’t Say’ responses among college men and women 
is as high and in some cases higher than the proportion of such responses 
among high school boys and girls, The range of variation for college men 
who give the ‘Can’t Say’ response regarding their future plans is 9 to 
29 per cent as compared with 10 to 28 per cent for high school boys; for 
college women it is 19-47 per cent as against 7-36 per cent for high school 
girls. 

_ If only about one-fifth of the final year college men plan to take up 
work after they graduate and three-fifths propose to continue their educa- 
tion —while another fifth are uncertain of what they would do—it is 
clear that the pressure on postgraduate education facilities will amount to 
a point where the demands cannot be met within the resources that are 
likely to be available for the necessary expansion. 

It is of course true that not all the students who are in the final year 
pass the examination and that, even if they do, they may not be able to 
afford further studies. Even so the distribution of responses is indicative 
of what the students would like to do and, therefore, also indicative of 
the potential for frustration that the situation holds for them. 

The students of professional colleges — consisting of the medical and 
engineering colleges on the one hand and polytechnics on the other — have 
a pattern of responses not basically different from the response of the libe- 
ral arts and science students. The percentage of professional college stu- 
dents who will immediately take to work after obtaining their degrees or 
diplomas is, of course, higher than the corresponding percentage for the 
non-professional college men students, but it is still lower than 45 per cent 
of the total. In Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Mysore, only about 26-27 
per cent of the men students plan to take up work after obtaining their 
first professional qualification; in Andhra, West Bengal and Gujarat this 
percentage is about 30-37 per cent and in Orissa and Punjab it is 41-43 


per cent. > - 
Correspondingly the men students who would continue their education 


beyond the first qualification level are larger in number — between 36-53 
per cent, with six states being in the 40-48 per cent range. > 

The percentage of those who are undecided is still high — about 20-25 
in Andhra, Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab and 12 
and 16 in Orissa and Rajasthan respectively. 


Thus the general pattern is that about 30-35 per cent will take up 
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work immediately on graduation, 40-45 per cent will continue their studies 
and about 20-25 per cent ‘have still to decide what they will do. For stu- 
dents of professional college this is rather a large number that plan to 
continue studies beyond the first degree. 


2. ABILITY OF PARENTS TO SUPPORT FURTHER EDUCATION 


A separate question (28) was asked of all student respondents to 
ascertain whether their families would be able to support their continued 
education either partially or fully. 


At the high school level about 28-48 per cent of the male students 
thought that their families would be able to support them. As seen earlier 
61-84 per cent planned to continue their studies. Some of the others vary- 
ing from 20-34 per cent expected partial support. 

The percentage of men students expecting family financial support is 
the highest in Punjab and Rajasthan 46 and 48 per cent respectively and 
least in Maharashtra and Andhra (28 per cent and 9 per cent). This sug- 
gests that students in Punjab and Rajasthan come from economically better 
groups than students in other states. 

Also, in the case of women students in high school the percentage of 
those expecting family support is much higher, 47-65 per cent, than in 
the case of men students. This also suggests as argued earlier that a larger 
Proportions of women students come from higher income groups as com- 
pared with the men students. 


Among the college men and women the proportion of students expect- 
ing continued family support is about 20-30 per cent lower than those who 
plan to continue their studies. And, again as in the case of high school 
Students there are proportionally many more girls (54-72 per cent) than 
boys (20-53 per cent) who expect continued family support. 

On the whole, taking students in all the three categories of institutions 
together, it appears that while a large number of them would like to conti- 
nue their studies beyond the particular stage at which they are, only about 
half of them expect to get full financial support from their families in their 
endeavour. The others expect partial support and about 10-20 per cent 
at the school level and 20-30 per cent at the non-professional and profes- 
sional college level expect no support from their families in pursuit of higher 
education. In the professional colleges education beyond the first qualifi- 
cation examination is often made possible by internships, assistantships and 
followship arrangements for quite a large number of students. Besides, for 
students of medicine it is possible to find opportunities for work with esta- 
blished senior professionals while they are engaged in postgraduate studies. 
In the liberal arts and science coileges such opportunities are limited. At 
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the undergraduate college-level these opportu- 
f freeships arfi a few scholarships. 
that a question should be asked to 
find out how many of those who planned to continue their studies thought 
that they would be willing and able to do so even if their family could uot 
finance their studies (Q. 29)- Surprisingly, the percentage of students who 
answer the question in the affirmative is consistantly as high as, and in 
many cases higher than, the percentage of those who said that their fami- 
lies would be able to support them. 
At the high school level 28-48 per cent of the boys in different states 
vould support them, but 38-59 per cent of the 
students say that they would pursue their aim even if their families were 
unable to give financial support. Even in the case of girls at the high school 
level the percentage that hope to be able to continue education without 
family support, if need be, is 21-49. Among college students the corres- 
ponding percentages for men are 28-54 and for women 16-59. In the pro- 
Pik ie 28-49 per cent of the men and 20-53 per cent of the 
ae in ey can continue their studies without financial support from 
eir families. 
Cee ce HR hig sat a ge a 
studies without family support. 
West Bengal and Andhra have the lowest percentage of men studen 
the high school and college level. j Fr 


the post-high school — i.e. 
nities hardly exist except by way ° 
In view of these facts it was felt 


expect that their families v 


3. MEANING OF CONTINUANCE OF STUDENT ROLE 


view of the answers given by students about their future 
at a large proportion of students at each of the levels 
r studies to a higher level. There could be several 
interpretations to this finding—e.g. (i) Students are strongly motivated 
from the academic point of view and wish to continue their academic work 
_ and involvement. (ii) Students expect to improve their employment qualifi- 
cations by further studies. (iii) Students wish to continue in their student 
role because of problems associated with the other alternative roles of 


bread-winner and/or housemaker. 


The three alternatives are no 


From a re 
plans it is apparent th 
wish to continue thei 


mutually exclusive. Students are deeply 
academically involved may also be pursuing professional or occupational 
goals in continuing their studies and their academic involvement itself may, 
at the personality level, be an escape from certain other role ne 
The person who is pursuing non-academic occupational goals ead > z 

a certain security in the student role as compared with the i Ai ee 


that he may subsequently have to take up. 
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No direct questions were asked on ‘why’ they wished: to continue 
studies. It is also unlikely that meaningful replies could have been obtained 
by such a direct question. Much of the discussion that follows is therefore 
an interpretation of data obtained on other questions which may indirectly 
throw light on the factors motivating students who wish to continue in the 
education system. 

The possibility that students wish to continue their studies because they 
consider that further studies will improve their employment and occupation- 
al qualifications can be partially examined by analysing responses on what 
students aspire to do occupationally (Q. 34) and by whether they see edu- 
cation as related to what their aim in life is (Q. 45). 

Data on occupational goals are examined in the next section. The data 
show that an overwhelming number of men students at the school and 
college level look forward to white-collar jobs. It is therefore understand- 
able that most of them should wish to continue their education. 

This continued education may consist of going on to the M.A. or M.Sc. 
to become a college teacher, a researcher, a civil servant of a professional 
in law, education, management, social work, or any other of the professional 
fields that are open to a liberal arts or science graduate. 

The proportion of students at the high school level who think that 
education can help them to achieve their aim in life is high in most states 
except in Andhra and West Bengal. In these two states only about 50 and 
57 per cent students at the high school level think that education can help 
achieve goals. In other states the percentage is 66-90 per cent. 


TABLE I-42 


PERCENTAGE or STUDENTS WHO THINK PRESENT COURSE WILL HELP THEM TO 


ACHIEVE THEIR GOAL IN Lire (Question 45) + 

High School High School College College Prof. College 
hei Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
dhra 52 49 36 66 55 
W. Bengal 58 76 55 69 61 
ujarat 92 85 62 82 78 
Maharashtra 76 75 69 72 74 
Mysore 74 70 51 67 63 
Orissa 62 66 58 75 63: 
Punjab 78 66 52 57 71 
Rajasthan 67 65 51 61 76 


At the college stage this faith in education seems to suffer. The range 
of percentage with faith in education is 36-69 and in most states the 
percentage drop from the high school group to the college group 1$ 
more than 10. Correspondingly there is a larger percentage of students 
who either say that education will not help them achieve their aims in iife 
(10-20 per cent in Maharashtra and Mysore, 20-30 per cent in Bengal, 
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Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and 43 per cent in Andhra) or say that they ‘Can’t 
Say’ whether education will help them do so (10-20 per cent in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, and Rajasthan and 20-30 per cent in Andhra, Bengal, 
Mysore and Bengal). For a group that proposes to go in for white-collar 
jobs the percentage of doubters and non-believers in the value of education 
is rather high. It is quite possible that this doubt reflects not so much on the 
quality of education as on the economic situation in the country. Even so 
a system of education which carries in its final year undergraduate class 
any where from 30-60 per cent students who either doubt or deny its uti- 
lity for them cannot function very effectively. One very important partici- 
pant in the education process is, to say the least, likely to be inadequately 
motivated to perform his role well. 

Incidentally, it may be noticed that at the college level the percentage 
of girls who have faith in the usefulness of education is consistently and 
appreciably larger than the percentage of boys in all the states. 

Surprisingly, even in the professional colleges the combined percentage 
of those who think that education cannot help them achieve their aim in 
life and those who are uncertain whether it can is as high as 25-45 per 
cent. One would have thought that people being educated for medicine 
and engineering, at least, were more certain in their mind of the value 
of what they were learning for attaining their aim in life. 

Against this background of a lack of conviction about education in 
the minds of a substantial minority of students the desire of the students 
to continue education begins to have a different meaning. It suggests that 
while their occupational preference makes continued education necessary 
and, therefore, the students’ desire to continue education that much more 
understandable, there is a possibility that the students’ desire to continue 
education is due in part to the uncertainty of their being able to find a 
lob: Educational institutions particularly at the postgraduate stage serve 
Ad a convenient halting place for boys waiting to get jobs and a justification 

i for being without them. It also protects their egos against frustration and 


self-denigration. 


Section VI— OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS 


There is a wide variety of approaches to the study of occupational 
choice and behaviour in any population. What is attempted in this report 
—at any rate, at this stage — is simply a broad and descriptive statement 
of the type of occupations students aspire for and the types of occupations 
Practised by their parents. No information was collected in the study about 
why students chose particular occupations. The questionnaires do contain 
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information which could on analysis’ throw light on the characteristics of 
students who choose partictilar occupations but no cross-tabulations relating 
these characteristics to occupational choice are presented in the report. 
The questionnaire used for the study asked the student 
(i) to read through a classification of occupations provided in the 
questionnaire itself, 
(ii) to mark the occupational group of his grand-father and father, 
(iii) to mark the occupational group which he aspired to enter, and 
(iv) to write down, in words, the occupation he desired to follow. 
The classification of occupations utilized for the study divided all occu- 
pations into ten groups and provided for an eleventh residual group. The 
classification categories make it possible to distinguish between the primarily 
rural and primarily urban occupations. e.g. Group 1, II and III are pri- 
marily rural occupational groups and Groups IV-X are primarily urban 
occupational groups — though some overlap is possible in such occupations 
as small retail business, school teacher, ete. 
GROUP 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land etc. 
GROUP 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, mdependent fisherman 
etc. 
GROUP 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy etc. r 
GROUP 4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, etc. of big industrial con- 
cern, mine etc.; big businessman wholesale merchant, proprietor 
of transport, commission agent. 


GROUP 5 Owner of small business, retail shop (grocery, tailoring shop» ° 


haircutting saloon) ; handicraftsman; independent businessman 
employed by none and employing none, like tailor, banker haw- 
ker, peddlar; priest, country medicineman, etc. ; 

GROUP 6 Executive and scientific/technical personnel (degree holder, 
equivalent): like manager, accountant; Various types of Offi- 
cers; physicist, analyst, chemist etc.; professional like doctor, 
lawyer, lecturer, professor, etc. employed by public or private 
sector or working on his own. 


GROUP 7 Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashier, , 


recordkeeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 
GROUP 8 Skilled manual workers of all types: foreman, seer 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as an employee 
concern etc. ENTIS 
GROUP 9 Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, cooly, non-agricultura: 
labourer, etc. i 
GROUP 0 Armed forces personnel. 
GROUP X Other occupations. 2 
It will be seen that the urban and rural occupations are grouped in 
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such a way that, at least in the judgement of the investigators, occupations 
within a given group are closer to each other irr terms of the social status 
accorded to them than they are with occupations in other groups. The 
evaluation of the status of an occupation by the community is based grossly 
on a general notion of the income potential of an occupation and, addi- 
tionally, in respect of urban occupations, on the amount of educational pre- 
paration that goes into it. An effort has been made to provide a set of occu- 
pational groups which take account of the rural-urban, income and educa- 
tional characteristics of occupations. 

Two major flaws have crept into the data. One of these cannot be 
corrected and must therefore serve as a limitation. The graduation sought 
to be achieved in rural occupations—as between owner-cultivator and 
owner of larger farm, or between a fisherman and owner of a fishery — was 
probably too fine to have served that purpose in a self-administered ques- 
tionnaire where the investigator had no chance to explain or probe. It has 
been assumed that the distinction between the urban occupational group- 
ings is relatively clear. As a result, while the distinction between the rural 
and urban occupations is likely to be clearly reflected in the data, the dis- 
tinction among rural occupations may not be a dependable one. 

The other flaw can be corrected, but it will call for a manual re-analy- 
sis of the datum relating to the specific occupation chosen by the student. 
After the data were tabulated it became apparent that overwhelmingly 
students aspired to a set of white-collar urban occupations which had been 
put together in one group on the basis of the general logic followed on 
developing the classification. As a result the tabulated material will be of 
limited use in getting a break-down of this omnibus group into its constitu- 
ent occupations unless the verbal notings of respondents are analysed. This 


has not been attempted at this stage. 


1. OCCUPATIONS MOST SOUGHT AFTER BY HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS (Sce Table III-43) 


The occupations most sought after by students in all the states are 
those clustered in Group VI. This group consists of: 


Executive and scientific/technical personnel (degree holder or equiva- 
lent): like manager, accountant; various types of officers; physicist, 
analyst, chemist, etc.; professionals like doctor, lawyer, lecturer, profes- 
sor, etc. employed by public or private sector or working on his own. 


In Andhra 68 per cent of the high school boys opt for this group, In 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan 50-55 per cent of the 
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are not available at this stage of analysis. Such a cross-table would have 
facilitated a discussion of ozcupational mobility achieved by different groups 
and in different states, 

In the absence of such data what is attempted here is a comparison 
of percentage distributions of students’ occupational preferences as relaved 
to the percentage distributions of occupations of their parents. Such a com- 
parison gives us an idea of the occupational groups which are likely to 
gain and the groups which are likely to lose if students actually succeed 
in taking up the occupations for which they have expressed a preference. 
(See Table I1I43) > à 

The occupational group which would gain most if students were able 
to act on their choices is expectedly Group 6. Only about 10-22 per cent 
of the fathers of students belonged to this occupational group, but 46-62 
per cent of the students would prefer to take up occupations in this group, 
which comprises of the professions of law, engincering, medicine, and of 
the higher administrative and technical positions, 

Group 7, which consists of occupations such as school teacher, clerk, 
etc., was among the second most preferred, but it is not a group that con- 


sistently gains in all states, Eight to twenty-two per cent of the parents in 
different states belong to this category, 


vary from 4—22 per cent. In Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab and 


Rajasthan the gains or looses are marginal. In Punjub and Mysore there 
is a small gain of 1 per cent and 3 per cent respectively; in Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Rajasthan there is an equally small loss to this group. However, 
in Gujarat 22 per cent of the students choose occupations from this group 
whereas only 13. per cent of the parents practiced these occupations. In 
Andhra and West Bengal only 14 per cent and 4 per cent of the students 
opt for this group, while 21 per.cent and 22 per cent parents respectively 
belonged to this occupational group. 

The only other occupational group which shows a gain—in some 
cases a substantial gain — is the occupational group consisting of the armed 
forces personnel (Group 0). The parents who belonged to this group made 
up only 0.2 per cent to 3 per cent of the total in most states. The students 
who choose this group are 3-27 per cent of the total. This group is most 
often chosen in Punjab (27 per cent), Rajasthan (21 per cent) and Maha- 
rashtra’ (12 per cent), but the gain is substantial even in Gujarat where 6 
per cent of the students choose: this group as against 0.2 per cent of their 
Parents who belong to it. In Rajasthan only 1.5 per cent of the parents 
belong to this group and 21 per cent of the students opt for it. In Punjab 
the student percentage opting for this group is nine times the percentage 
of parents in the group; in Orissa this multiple is seven, in Maharashtra 
and Mysore five, in West Bengal three and in Andhra two. 


and students who choose this group 
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In terms of the extent of gain in’student preference Group 0 occupies 
the first place. Even Group 6, which is sought after by the majority of 
students in all except one state does not gain in student preference in any 
state, more than five times the percentage of parents who already belong 
to the same occupational group. This shows clearly that a career in the 
armed forces has gained much more acceptance in the younger generation 
which has just completed high school than it had in the earlier generation 
of its parents. The reasons for this increased preference are many, but pro- 
bably the most important single reason was the immediate political context 
of the short war with Pakistan which took place during the period of data 
collection in 1965. At least part of the substantial percentage of students 
(about 25 per cent) who opt for a military career in Punjab and Raja- 
sthan must be accounted for in terms of this event. 

Apart from these three occupational groups, 6, 7 and 10, all other 
groups are potential losers. In each case the number of students who opt 
for the particular occupational group is smaller than the number of parents 
who belong to it. Group 5 made up of owners of small business such as 
retail shop, a grocery, etc. and of small independent trades such as talior, 
hawker, peddler, priest, ctc., probably suffers the heaviest losses. ao 
cent of the parents in Mysore and Maharashtra, MTE per cent in Orissa, 
15-20 per cent in West Bengal, Punjab and Rajasthan and 25 per cent 
of the parents in Andhra and Gujarat belong to this group, but the per- 
centage of students who opt for this group is less than 5 per cent in all 
states except in West Bengal and Gujarat where it is between 5 to 10 per 
cent. Two facts need to be underlined about this group of occupations. 
An appreciably large proportion of parents — the largest in Andhra, Punjab 
and Gujarat and the second or third largest in other states —is drawn 
from this group, but it takes only the fourth or fifth place in the percentage 
of students who choose occupations in this group. 

Rural occupations taken as a whole also suffer a heavy loss comparable 
to the predominantly urban occupational group discussed above. About 
25-40 per cent of the parents belong to one or other of the first three 
Occupational groups which may be described as rural. It is true that not 
all individuals who practice these occupations — particularly the. owners 
Of large farms, etc., as in Group 1 —live in rural areas, but the occupa- 
tion has to be practised in predominantly rural areas whether this is achiev- 
ed through continuous stay in rural areas or by intermittent visits to ıt. 
Students who opt for these occupations do not total more than 7 per cent 
in any state. In most states they are less than 4 per cent of the student 
sample. r 
i Thus the rural occupations as a whole and the urban occupations of 
small ON and small tradesmen which provide between them one- 
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third to half of the students who study in high schools succeed in motivat- 
ing only about one-tenth of the students to take up these occupations. 

Apart from these occupations the other occupational groups which 
suffer consistent loss in student preference are those of skilled manual work- 
ers and unskilled workers. Their contribution to the student body is less 
than 5 per cent in West Bengal, between 5-10 per cent in Andhra, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan and between 10-15 per cent in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. They constitute the occupational choice of less than 5 per 
cent of the students in all states, 

The student sample in this study is not a random sample on the basjs 
of which estimates could be made about the 


distribution of particular cha- 
racteristics, 


The observations made in the course of discussion are, there- 
fore, largely applicable only to the sample itself and only generally indica- 
tive of what we may expect to find if the entire student universe, or a 
representative sample of it were studied. 

One other fact needs to be noticed before any further observations are 
made on the data presented in the table. In most of the states there is a 
noticeable percentage (5 per cent and above) of students who have not 
given any response on one or the other of the questions on occupations. 
West Bengal has the highest proportion of such students (22 per cent), 
but even in other states this percentage is not negligible. The fact of non- 
response on the occupation of the father may indicate ignorance, inability 
to classify the Occupation and, in some cases, unwillingness to disclose aus 
But the non-response on one’s own occupational aspirations — and this 
number is consistently larger — indicates primarily a lack of decision. As 
Stated earlier this need not be considered a fault in the data, but rather 
an important datum in itself, viz. that a proportion of students, varying 
between 5-10 per cent, and studying at the high school final level are 


uncertain of what occupation they would like to follow after they pass 
their examination. 
Allowing 


for these limitations the general distributions in all the states 
show 


that the major preferences of the hich schoo Iboys lic in the occu- 
pational groups 4, 6 and 7 — the white-collar urban occupations. Roughly 
about a quarter to one-third of the students are drawn from homes where 
the parents are engaged in rural occupations and the rest are drawn from 
the urban occupational groups. This predominantly urban occupational 
composition of the student sample only underlines the fact that secondary 
school education of the student sample is still largely a part of the urban 
complex both in the occupation groups from which it draws and the groups 


to which it contributes. Secondary education in fact serves 
major 
cl 


as one of the 
channels through which children of the rural middle and upper 


asses — peasant Proprietor and large owner of farm — pass in prepara- 


The following table summarizes the discussion of the types of occupational background from which students 
in our sample are drawn and the types of occupations students aspire for at the high school stage. For purposes of 
convenience and clarity, occupational groups are further collapsed into five categories—1. Rural Occupations 
(Gr. 1, 2 and 3), 2. Urban White-collar Occupations (Gr. 4, 6 and 7), 3. Urban Small Trade and Business (Gr. 5), 
4. Urban Manual Work (Gr. 8 and 9), 5. Armed Forces (Gr. 0) — Other, Blanks. 
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OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS AND ASPIRATIONS or Hicu ScHoor Boys 


Percentage Distribution of Students 


Percentage Distribution of Students 
By Parental Occupations 


By Occupation Aspired For 
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tion for urban occupations. Twenty-five to forty per cent of the high school 
boys in the sample were drawn from these groups and less than 8 per cent 
expected or aspired to stay on in them. 


3. OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


If high school boys were drawn largely from urban occupation groups, 
this is much more so in the case of high school girls. Among the boys there 
were 25-40 per cent who came from rural occupational groups, among the 
girls this percentage is between 0-10 for Rajasshan, Bengal, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra and 10-20 for the other four states. The majority of girls — 
51-64 per cent— are drawn from the urban white-collar groups. 

In common with the boys, most girls express a preference for the 
urban white-collar occupations. As compared with the 51-64 per cent who 
are drawn from this group, 54-82 per cent desire to enter it. Correspond- 
ingly, in the case of rural occupations and urban manual occupations, very 
few of the girls whose parents are engaged in these occupations themselves 


express a preference for it. 

The major variation in the choice pattern of girls as compared with 
the boys is the larger number of blanks among the girls. For boys the blanks 
ranged from 3-22 per cent, for girls the variation is between 10 and 41 
per cent. That high school girls should be more uncertain than boys of 
what occupations, if any, they would take up is in conformity with the 
cultural norms where urban and upper-caste women are still largely ex- 
pected to restrict themselves to their household roles. It is true that more 
and more women with education aspire to take up gainful occupations 
outside the home but the proportion who actually succeed in doing so is 


very limited. 


The modal occupational group chosen by the girls is the urban, white- 


collar group as in the case of the boys. In fact, the girls hardly mention 
any other occupational groups except in one or two per cent of the cases. 

A further break-down of choice percentages within the group of white- 
collar occupations again shows that the pattern of distribution for girls 
is much the same as for boys — executive and professional positions receiv- 
ing the greatest preference and the clerical and school teaching positions 
receiving the second preference. Two differences, however, can be noticed. 
Hardly any girls in any of the states, express a preference for the ‘mana- 
ger’ ‘owner’ category of occupations and the percentage of girls who opt for 
the clerical and allied categories of jobs is consistently and considerably 
higher than the comparable percentage for boys. Among the boys, those 
Who choose these occupations are between 4-21 per cent of the number 
in each state, among the girls this percentage varies from 13-38 per cent. 
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This conforms to the general observation. that ‘respectable’ but modestly 


paid jobs such as those grouped in category 7 are likely to be more ac- 


ceptable to women than to men. This is so far a number of reasons — one 


of the main ones being that among the white 
tion the women’s job is regarded as secondary (in comparison with her 
other familiar roles) for her a well as for the family. The primary bread 
winner is the husband-father. It is his job that determines the income level 
and also the social status of the family. 


mentary earner. Besides, caree 
exacting 


-collar section of the popula- 


The women is at best a supple- 
rs in business offices or in professions are more 
in terms of time demands and to that extent less easily reconcil- 
able with the greater demands of a woman’s familial roles, 


The difference in the relative aspirational levels between boys and 


girls becomes all the more significant when it is noticed that the number 
of girls who are drawn from the manager—owner and executive—professional 
Sroups is consistently higher in each state than the number of boys drawn 
from these groups. This precludes the possibility that the girls probably 
choose the ‘lower’ occupational category because they themselves come 
from the lower occupational strata. More than 50 per cent of the girls in 
every state are drawn from the white-collar occupation groups — 4, 5 and 
6. Only 28-42 per cent of the boys belong to such families, Further, the girls 
whose fathers are in the highest white-collar category (4) of managers, 
Proprietors, etc. number 7-15 per cent, and the boys in this category are 
only 2-4 per cent in any state. Similarly, girls with fathers who are exe- 
cutives and professionals range between 17-32 per cent, whereas boys with 
this background are only 10-22 per cent. This makes it unlikely that the 


more modest occupational aspirations of girls are due to their economically 
modest family backgrounds. 


4. OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF COLLEGE MEN 


The occupational aspirations of men students from the non-professional 
colleges are not very different from those of high school boys. They opt 
overwhelmingly (63-91 per cent) for the urban, white-collar occupations; 
within this broad grouping again their choice is only marginally different 
from the choice of high school boys. The percentage of college men who 
Opt for the Owner-proprietor category (4) is somewhat higher in most states 
than the Percentage of high school boys. The range of variation for college 
men who aspire to be “Proprietor-Director-Managing Agent” etc. is 2-10 
per cent; for high school boys this range is 2-4 per cent. Those who aspire 
to the clerical, and school-teaching positions (Group 7) are generally fewer 
among college men than among high school boys— and the difference is 
again only about 4-7 per cent. 


oe 
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wa af eh ih nomen a ne 
f £ 2 per cerit) in different states. The 
states where army careers have the most appeal for college men are Punjab 
(12 per cent), Mysore (8 per cent), Rajasthan (7 per cent) and Orissa 
(7 per cent). Maharashtra which had 12 per cent, high school boys who 
opted for the armed forces has only 5 per cent college men who give this . 
as their choice. j 
College men who choose rural occupations are about same proportion 
of the total as are the high school boys except in West Bengal. Here 14 
„Der cent college men as against 7 per cent high school boys opt for rural 
occupations. Most of them aspire to be owners of large farms, fishery, dairy, 
etc. But the percentage of college students whose fathers are engaged in 
rural occupations is higher in four states — Andhra, West Bengal, Mysore 
and Orissa — than the comparable percentage for high school boys. In the 
other states the percentage is either the same or lower. West Bengal again 
has the highest percentage (59 per cent) of college men whose fathers are 
engaged in rural occupations. Rajasthan and Punjab have the lowest per- 


centage of such college men. 

Since colleges are located mostly in urb 
pected that the proportion of students with rural occupational back-grounds 
would be lower at the college level as compared with the high school level. 
This is not seen to be true except in the two states of Punjab and Raja- 
sthan. In all the other states the proportion of rural representation among 
nts continues to be the same, or is in fact a appreciab- 
This may suggest, on the one hand, 


an areas one would have ex- 


the male college stude 


ly larger, than at the high school stage. 
that rural occupational background does not constitute a further disadvant- 


age to the student in seeking admission to colleges. On the other hand it 


may also be indicative of a difference in the type of college — non-profes- 
which the rural and urban student is likely 


ity needs examination and will be discussed 
later where data relating to professional college students are presented. 
The only other point that may need underlining at this stage is the 
Proportion of college men students who turn in a blank response on the 
question of occupation. In most states the blank responses for college men 
are fewer than for high school boys; yet in five of the cight states they total 
more than 5 per cent of the sample and in West Bengal they are as many 


as 18 per cent. 


5. OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
opt overwhelmingly for the urban, 


sional and professional — to 
to be admitted. This possibil 


College women, like college men, 
white-collar groups of occupations and those who don't express this prefer- 


ence usually express no preference at all. The percentage of blanks ranges 
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FIELD STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
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TABLE IlI-46 


OccupationaL BACKGROUND AND OCCUPATIONAL ÅSPIRATIONS or WOMAN STUDENTS 


FROM Non-PRroressionAL COLLEGES. 
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from 6-37 per cent. In Maharashtra more than one-third of the women 
give no occupational preference, in Rajasthan this number is about one- 
fourth of the total, in Andhra, Gujarat and Mysore they are one-seventh 
of the total number of college women in the state. The high school girls 
with no occupational preference were 10-41 per cent of the sample in 
each state and in four states they totalled more than one-fourth of the 
sample of girls. 

Among the white-collar jobs, again, the most favoured are the exc- 
cutive-professional jobs, followed by the clerical-school-teaching jobs, ex- 
cept in West Bengal and Maharashtra where the number choosing the 
clerical teaching positions is larger than the number choosing the executive- 
professional positions. In five states more than 25 per cent of the college 
women opt for the clerical-teaching positions. College women are likely 
to opt for these lower, white-collar jobs more often than school girls in five 
of the eight states as may be seen from the following figures. f 


TABLE I-47 


PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS EXPRESSING PREFERENCE FOR THE CLERICAL-TEACHING 
GROUP OF OCCUPATIONS IN DIFFERENT STATES. 
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ek S -— § ¢) @ 
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Ss = © Ba] Ga © £ is 
College 
girls 24 55 oe 30 25 8 22 7 
School 


girls 19 36 34 15 24 13 21 38 


The gain in the percentage of college girls choosing the clerical-teach- 
ing positions is not due entirely to corresponding losses in the proportion 
of girls choosing the executive-professional positions. It is, also, the result 
of fewer girls in the ‘blank’ category at the college level. 


TABLE III-48 


PERCENTAGE or GIRLS IN THE BLANK CATEGORY IN DIFFERENT STATES AND 
AT THE TWO LEVELS OF EDUCATION, 
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Ihis probably means that college girls consider it much more likely 
that they may be able to pursue a gainful occupation than school girls do. 
g ? 


The occupational background of the college girls is comparable to the 
occupational background of high-school girls (in both cases a majority is 
drawn from the urban, white-collar groups of occupations) and is sharply 
different from that of the college boys who are about equally divided bet- 
ween the rural and the urban, white-collar occupational groups. 22—46 per 
cen 2 Di RA , = 5 ar C a eir 
e tof the college boys and only 2-15 per cent of the college girls are drawn 
rom families pursuing one or. the other of the rural occupations. The high- 
əschool boys are closer in their occupational background to the college boys 
as the high school girls are closer to the college girls. The girls belong over- 
whelmingly to the urban, white-collar groups, the boys are distributed bet- 
ween three groupings — rural, urban white-collar and the urban small 


trade, though as in the case of the girls the total urban group for boys as 


well is more than half of the sample in each state. 


6. OGCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE BOYS 


The questions on occupational background and aspirations were ans- 
wered by all students including students who were already in polytechnics, 
and engineering and medical colleges. The question on the occupational 
background of students in professional colleges was expected to provide 
comparison with the background of students from non-professional colleges. 
Since the number of seats in professional colleges is very limited in compa- 
rison with the demand and since education in the professional colleges — 
particularly the engineering and medical colleges — is generally more pro- 
longed and more expensive the students admitted to these institutions are 
expected to be academically among the most competent and socially from 
the privileged groups in society. While occupational background cannot 
testify to the students own academic standing and is only crudely indicative 
of his economic well-being, it was felt that the students in professional insti- 
tutions are even more likely to be drawn from the urban, white-collar 
a is the case with the students in non-professional 


e urban, white-collar group, they are more 
director and executive-professional categories 


Occupational groups thar 
Colleges — and that within th 
likely to belong to the manager- 
than to the the clerical or teaching category. 

The question on occupational aspirations was expected to be found 
redundant with the students marking themselves in the “executive-profes- 
sional” group of occupations. But partly because of the inclusion of poly- 
‘technic students and partly because of other factors which will be discussed 
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later even the “professional” students sometimes placed themselves in cate- 
gorics or groupings other than the “executive-professional”. 

The expectation that students in professional institutions would be 
drawn to a greater extent from the urban, white-collar occupations than 
were students of non-professional colleges is borne out in seven of the eight 


states. 
TABLE UI-50 


Percentace or STUDENTS DRAWN FROM Urnan WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS. 
ENTA Wait 


3 = g 

Š 8 = S S 2 s a = 
Š Š Š 5 S 2 x È : 
Sis Š A $ 3 È É š S 
Sea ON SES S E E 

Profes- 

sional 

Colleges 42 63 15 56 54 40 40 52 

Non-Pro- 

fessional 

Colleges 35 27 31 tt 38 37 47 36 


The difference in percentages is not always large. In Punjab the “pro- 
fessional” student is actually less often drawn from the urban, white-collar 
Occupational background than is the student of npp- protesional Cee 
A difference of 8 per cent is a statistically significant difference. Five states 
are found to show such a difference in the percentage of professional and 
drawn from urban white-collar occupational 
groups. These states are West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra: Me T 
Rajasthan. In two other states — Andhra and Orissa — the chian Si 
Supports the possibility that more students in professional colleges ee draw A 
from this particular background than are students from non-professiona 


colleges, but the difference is smaller than 8 per cent. In Punjab, the differ- 


i i t way — re again, the differ- 
ence in percentage points the other way — though, here again, the 


ence is small. 


non-professional students 


the data support the assumption that students in the 


professional colleges are drawn from thé urban, white-collar group in some- 
what more numbers than is true of students of the non-professional colle- 
professional college students there is a further difference 


On the whole 


ges. Among the nts the 
between students from the three types of institutions. 
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TABLK III-51 


‘ 
PERCENTAGE oF STUDENTS Drawn FROM THE 
URBAN WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS. 


z 
3 3 s 
2 s = 3 3 v > 3 g 
Ss R w’ = ~ E = 
a8 x = ò = = S a x 
Medical 46 34 61 58 41 43 61 55 
Engincer- A 
ing 43 80 43 62 60 50 45 69 
Poly- 
technic 36 53 26 38 54 26 31 30 


Apart from West Bengal and My. 
nics have the smallest percentage of st 


collar occupational groups in compar 
ing colleges, 


sore, in the other six states polytech- 
udents drawn from the urban, white- 
ison with the medical and engincer- 


The data relating to rural occupational background of professional and 
non-professional college students were compared to find out whether they 
Support the other suggestion made earlier - 
likely to be somewhat fewer in th 
sional colleges: 
unifom in size, 


—viz. that rural students are 
c professional colleges than in uon-profes- 
The data support the suggestion but the difference is not 
nor always statistically significant. j 


TABLE III-52 


Percentace or MALE Stupents wiru RURAL Occupations 
Backcrounps 1N PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. 
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ss . $ Gaj i zx 
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Non-Profes- 
sional 
Colleges 40 60 31 31 40 46 23 23 
Profes- 
sional 
Colleges 37 13 20 15 29 43 24 19 


In Andhra, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan the difference i 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and West Bengal the diffe. 
tistically significant. 


s negligible, 
rence is sta- 
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The internal variation for rural éccupational background among the 
three types of male professional college students» is, however, instructive. 


TABLE UI-53 


PERCENTAGE oF MALE STUDENTS WITH Rurat OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 
FROM MEDICAL, ENGINEERING AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN DIFFERENT STATES. 
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Medica! A 
Colleges 34 11 15 10 35 +1 11 12 
Engineer- 
ing 
Colleges 35 9 18 14 26 21 19 11 
Poly t, 
grech 32 13 26 62 27 42 


nics: e 37 26 
In seven out of eight states — Mysore being the exception — the polytech- 
nics have the highest percentage of students with rural background. The 
medical and engineering colleges have generally a lower proportion of stu- 
dents with a rural background. Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab and 
Rajasthan have less than 20 per cent of the engniecring and medical stu- 
dents drawn from rural occupational backgrounds. 

The discussion of occupational backgrounds of male professional college 
students shows that the observations made about students of non-profes- 
sional colleges hold true in their case as well. Students are drawn primarily 
from the urban occupational groups and among those from the white- 
collar groups. The rural occupations are represented in a minority of stu- 
dents. In some of the states — Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Punjab and 
Rajasthan — the professional students are even more predominantly drawn 
from the urban white-collar groups than the non-professional students. 
Within the professional group the medical and engineering students are 
drawn from this group of occupations. 


Still more selectively l 
l aspirations of “professional” students should not nor- 


The occupationa 
mally have merited any discussion. One would expect that all of them — 


or nearly all of them — would say that they would follow the professions 
for which they were being educated and we would expect them to figure 
in the urban white-collar grouping. 

Table III-54 shows that about 80 per cent of the students do in fact 
give an occupational preference which falls in the urban, white-collar 
Srouping. But it is significant that even among professional students there 
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are 20 per cent who give some other response and in Maharashtra and 
Orissa, this number is actually higher. A’ varying percentage say that they 
will go into urban, manual occupations. In Orissa this number is as high 
as 25 per cent of the professional students. An examination of the respon- 
ses suggests that this number is made up largely of the polytechnic students 
who expect to be employed as urban, skilled workers. 


TABLE I-54 


PERCENTAGE or Stupents IN+ DIFFERENT Types OF PROVESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
WHO OPT ror Urgan Sxittep ManuaL Jons. 
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Among the other responses given, a small percentage, varying from 
0-6 per cent say that they will join the Armed Forces and the rest, 1-6 
per cent give no response at all. In W. Bengal the “no response” category 
is as large as 13 per cent. ‘The no response or blank category among pro- 
fessional college students cannot be interpreted as indicative of a lack of 
knowledge of what they planned to do. It may indicate a feeling that 
since their choice of occupation was already known it was not necessary 
for them to mark the answer. 


Szcrion VII— SocIaL Arrirupes AND VALUES OF STUDENTS. 


One important objective of the field studies in the sociology of edu: 
cation was to gain some understanding of the social attitudes, values and 
Personality orientations of the major participants in the educational process 
— viz., the student and the teacher. At least twelve different questions were 
asked of both these respondents which were not directly related to educa- 
tion but which gave us an insight into the mental world of the student as 
well as the teacher. The data so gathered can be used in several ways:— 

i. To gain a general understanding of the respondents’ attitudes and 
values. 
ii. To compare the attitudes and values of students (a) at different 
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levels of education, (b) as between the sexes, (c) and as between 


different social backgrounds. s 

iii, To compare the attitudes and values of sets of respondent groups 

to see the congruence or the disparities between them. 

: This section deals only with the attitudes and values of students and 
will present a descriptive picture as well as provide comparisons between 
different sub-groups of students. An inter-respondent comparison will be 
taken up separately in Chapter VII. ; 

The questions between them cover five areas as explained the intro- 


ductory chapter. They tell us something about tue respondent’s position 


Vis-a-vis: 
i. secularism, 

ii. activism, 

iii. optimism, 

iv. achievement orientation, and 

v. citizen role. 

On the basis of the responses to these questions an effort will be made 

to group respondents along the modernity-tradition axis. The questions will 


be discussed in the sequence indicated below:— 
1. Attitudes to Caste: (‘Conservative’ or ‘Radical’ ) 
Q. 40 — Please choose one statement from the two gi 
which you agree most. 
1 — Caste and religion shoul 
and political life. 
2 — Under certain circumstances, 
caste and religion should play a 


ven below with 


d not play any part in social 


it may be inevitable that 
part in social and poli- 


tical life. 
Q. 41 — Please choose one sta 


which you agree. 
1 — While caste should not play any part in Public life, I 


think it has an important role in one’s personal life. 
2 — Caste has no role to play either in public or in personal 


life. 

Q. 53 — Whether or not a man str 
pends on whether or not h 
agree ? : 

1 — Yes, it wholly depends upon whether hi 
9 — Yes, it partially depends on religion. 
3 —No, I do not think religion has anything to do with it. 
5 : 4— I don’t know 
2. Attitude to Change and to the Future: 
Q. 61 — Is it hard for a man to increase 


tement from the two given below with 


ives to improve his lot in life de- 
e believes in any religion. Do you 


e has a religion. 


(Optimism: Pessimism) 
his prestige and change his 
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position to move upwards on this (i.e. the status) ladder ? 
1—Easy , 2 — Hard 3— I do not know 
Q. 63 — Many things are changing in our daily life and in the society 
in which we live. 
1 — Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, 
for the better. 


2-— Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for 
the worse. 


What is your opinion in the matter ? 


1 E a Dee 
Q. 64-—Do you believe you can have some influence on these 
changes ? 
1 — Yes 2 — No 3- Don’t know 


Q. 46 — Taking everything into account how do you consider your 
chances for achieving the goals you have set yourself (espe- 
cially with regard to occupation) ? 
y=) Bight? Fain3 Poor, >< Cannot say. 

3. Self in Relation to Leaders (Self Important — Self Unimportant) 

Q. 54— In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders 

of the country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

1 — A great deal 2 — Only a little 

3— None at all 4— Don’t know 

Have you ever talked or written to some government official 
or political leader to tell him your opinion on some public 
issue, such as what government should do about education ? 
1 — Many times 2 — Sometimes 

3 — Never 

4. A) Orientation to life: this wordly and other worldly. 

Q. 52— There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to 
help their country. The first one set out to be a holy man. 
He gave up everything in order to show to his countrymen 
the path of goodness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The 
second son set out to establish a big factory, which gave 
work to hundreds of his countrymen, and which produced 
inexpensive goods that many people needed. 

Which of the sons do you personally admire most ? 
1 — First son 2 — Second son 
3-—I am not clear about my choice. 
B) Purposive, Goal-oriented Activity and Passive Enjoyment. 

Q. 55— There were two persons talking about how they liked to 

live. They had different ideas, 


OF 59 == 
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1. One said: P like to accomplish things. 
e | like to see results which are worth 
working for. 
2. The second said: 
I have no particular objectives 
I wish to be left alone to enjoy life 
as I go along. 
Which of the persons, in your opinion, has the better atti- 
tude to life ? 
5. Criteria for Evaluating others (Status and Achievement) 
Q. 58 — In your view, which of the following should carry the great- 
est weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a 
man deserves ? 
1 — Coming from a well-known or 
2 — Having a large income. 
3— Coming from a high caste. 
4 — Having high education. 
5 — Any other. 
6— I do not know. 
There are two main ways in W 
could be statistically handled. One wa 
each question separately and discuss tl 
different options. These percentages V 
groups under discussion and the predominance of 


attitudes among their members. 
Another way would be to seek to develop a typology of attitude 


combination by using responses On all the questions together so that the 

Rs re a A A : A 
tabulated data will tell us about the distributions of personality-types’ 1n 
discussion. This mode of analysis 1s much 


tically significant- but also complicated. It 


calls for a considerable measure of detailed statistical processing which 
could not be undertaken for want of personnel and financial resources. 
__ The discussion, therefore, will follow the simpler alternative of con- 
Sideving responses on individual questions separately and not as part of a 
Computed index. However, an effort will also be made to characterize res- 
Pendent groups — not individual respondents — as more or less modern 
based on the percentage of respondents from a particular group who make 
the modern response on a given question and then cumulatively on the 


Whole set of questions. 

Questions 40, 41 and 53 discussed attitude: 
Were dichotomously grouped as indicating secularism or 
Patt of the respondent. Questions 46, 61, 63 and 64 between them gave an 


o 


distinguished family. 


hich the responses to these questions 


y would be to treat the responses to 
ne percentage distributions between 
vould tell us something about the 
one or the other set of 


the groups of students under 
More sophisticated and theore 


s to caste and these attitudes 
traditionalism on-the 
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imi imi r es in his attitude 
indication of the optimism or pessimism of the respondent in his = > 
r ; 5 59 s assess respondent’s 

to the future. Questions. 54 and 59 sought to assess the resp 


iti i i : i the 
self-image as a citizen in a democratic policy and between them 


> 3 F elok 3 ant or um- 
questions differentiated those who considered themselves Nnportant o 


important as citizens, Questions 52 and 55. brought out the selestil 
fo life in terms of the ‘this worldly’ — ‘other worldly’ and mae 
Passive’ dichotomies, Question 58 attempted to differentiate those peo 
valued achievement characteristics as different from ascriptive characteris 
tics as the basis for according respect to individuals, 

Do these five dichotomies between them explore a common psycho- 
logical area? We really cannot say on the basis of available data, mi 
it was assumed that one of the two Sets of characteristics indentified pi 
each question represented the ‘modern’, as different from the ‘waditiona 
Personality, The ‘modern’ Personality, it was expected, would tend A 
be secular, self-confident ‘this-worldly’, activist and achievement A 
It would express itself by a tendency, to choose the responses which re- 
flected these attitudes or orientations, 

The ‘modern’ and the ‘traditional’ 


: ined 
responses to the questions discussed 
above may he tent 


atively Srouped as follows: 


‘Modern’ Response ‘Traditional’ Response 
7 . ENY. iblic 
Question 40 No place for caste Some place for caste in pub 
in public life. life, EN 
Question 4i No place for caste even Some place for caste in p 


1n personal life, sonal life, ; 
Question 46 Bright/Fair chances of Poor/Uncertain chances of 
achieving goals in life, achieving goals in life. 
Religion has nothing to do Religion has something or 
With Whether or not an everything to do with it. 
individual wiil 
improving his lot. 
Question 54 Leaders care a great deal Leaders do not care for what 
€ to say. we have to say. 
Have never communicated 
with them. 


Question 53 


strive for 


Question 59 H 


times or often with officials 
and leaders, 


Question 64 I can influence changes I can’t influence changes 
around me, 


around me, 
Question 52 Prefer the son who esta- Prefer the son who becomes as 
blishes a iactory. ascetic, 


Prefer the ‘accomplishing’ Prefer the ‘Passive’ person, 
type of a person, 


Question 55 
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i 5 > . . et . ~ r . ORE A 
Question 58 Education is the most im-  Fatnily/caste is the most im- 


portant criterion for res- portant criterion for respect 
pect given to ə person, given to a person. 

Question 61 Changes taking place Changes are for the worse. 
around us are for the 
better. 

Question 63 Easy to improve one’s Difficult to improve one’s social 
position, position. 


be level of individual respondents, based upon the theoretical 
assumptions stated above, we would distinguish between respondent's as 
more or less modern depending upon the relative number of ‘modern’ 
responses they chose. At the level of the group ws say that a group 
which had a larger number of respondents choosing the ‘modern’ res- 
ponse is more ‘modern’ than another group which has fewer such res- 
pondents. 

It is, in fact, based upon such logic that we have rank ordered the state 
samples (as well as respondent groups) and given them position scores to 
indicate which group or which state sample is more ‘secular’, or more 
‘activist’, or more ‘this-worldly’ that another, 

The data made available. by the study in the five attitude — areas 
outlined above will now be discussed in detail. 


1. ATTITUDE TO CASTE AND RELIGION. 


In a pluralistic society such as the one we have in India religion and 


caste can be a divisive force and a great deal of importance attaches 


therefore to the value of secularism. Secularism has meant different 
things to different people but minimally it must imply that no discri- 
mination will be practised in public life on grounds of caste for creed. 
It is assumed however, it would be difficult for an individual io support 
such a value in public life without a strong sentiment in its favour which 
extends to his individual life as well. Though law may require the 
Practice of secularism only in public life, it needs a support in the in- 
dividual’s commitment to rationality in action. Whether secularism in 
Public life iş consistent with rjtualism in individual life is a moot point, 
but it stands to reason that persons who accept the need for rationality in 
action in individual life are likely to find secularism in public life easier 
to sustain. 

To what extent do students in India subscribe to the goal oe 
‘caste-less’ society? Do they accept this goal only as relevant aoe 
and public life or do they think that it is a value for individual life 
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as well? Does education tend to Support the value of secularism? Do 
students in college — who have been exposed to the process of educa- 
tion for a longer period — show freedom from considerations of caste 
primacy to a greater extent than school students? These are some of the 
questions that must be borne -in mind while discussing the responses to 


a. Caste Has No Place In Social & Political Life? Question 40 required 
the respondents to choose one of two Statements. The first statement 
averred that caste and religion had no place in social and political life. 
The second statement said that under certain circumstances caste and 
religion could have a place in social and political life. The assumption 
is that persons who subscribe wholly to the Principle of secularism in 
Public life would choose the first option. Those who chose the second 
option were those who had some — however slight — reservations on 
this point. The question did not provide for any third response and it 
was hoped that there would be no multiple response. If there was a 
multiple response it would be assumed that the individual had some 
ambivalence and he would be counted with those who marked the second 
option, Actually, however, this adjustment has had to be done only 
in three instances — (i) in the case of high school boys’ from Andhra 
where 2 per cent of the students had marked more than one option, 
(ii) in the case of high school boys from Rajasthan where 7 per cent 
of the Students gave a multiple response, and (iii) in the case of high 
School girls from Rajasthan, where 2 per cent students marked both the 
options. for the rest no aqjustment had to be made because the multiple 
responses, if any, were limited to one or two individuals, 

The number of blanks was also very limited -— 1~2 per cent, Even 
in the case of blanks the respondent could be. said to be ambivalent 
and was counted with those gave a qualified approval to the goal of secular- 
ism in public life 


States except Gujarat, where 4 more girls give this response. The range 
cent in Rajasthan to 76 Per cent in Mysore, with Andhra 
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At the non-professional college level the percentage of ‘secular’ res- 
for both boys and girls. The rangs is 51 — 81 
state in the 50s, one in the 60s, two in 
For college girls the range is 44 — 80 
per cent with one state in the 40s, two in the 50s, two in the 60s, two in 
the 70s and one in the 80s. Bengal has the highest percentage — 82 
— for college boys and Orissa has the highest — 81 for coliege girls. 

At the professional college level the percentage of secular responses 
is even higher. The range is from 63 per cent to 84 per cent with only 
one state (Gujarat) in the 60s, three states in the 70s and four states 
in the 80s. 

A comparative set of 
is given below separately Í 


ponses is generally higher 
per cent for boys with only onc 
the 70s and four in the 80s. 


percentages for students at the three stages 


for boys and girls. 


TABLE III-55 


> a 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO SAY “Caste SuouLD Have No Prace IN SOCIAL AND 


g” — IN DIFFEREN ESPONDENT GROUPS. 


PoriticaL LiF T STATES AND R 


High School High School College College Proj. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
‘Andhra 51 44 64 76 83 

W. Bengal 80 68 82 63 80 
Gujarat 54 58 53 52 63 
Maharashtra 61 49 72 55 81 
Mysore 77 77 73 75 84 
Orissa 73 63 80 81 75 
Punjab 70 64 81 61 33 
Rajasthan 45 37 64 44 78 


In the case of men students it is noticed that higher levels of educa- 
tion are generally also accompanied by higher percentages of ‘secular’ res- 
ponses — at least in six of the eight states. This is true for only four of 
the eight states in the case of women students. 

Also there is a statistically significant variation of ten per cent from 
the high school to the professional college stage in five of the eight states 
for men students. The variation is limited and not constent for women 
students, It must be noted, though, that because of their small members 
in professional colleges no percentages are available for women at that 
Stage of education. 

There is some internal variation among professivnal men students 
depending upon their particular speciality, but the differences are not 
Consistent, 
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TABLE — III-56 


S E 
PERCENTAGE or MEN STUDENTS FROM PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES WHO say “CASTE 
AND ReLIGIoN Have No PLACE IN SociaL anD PoriticaL Lire” — By Types oF 
SPECIALIZATION AND STATES. 


R 

$ g = š Š 2 3 3 

X N = Š S Š 5 3 = $ 

as = = Š = = S Š = 
Medical 83 a7 75 89 89 80 78 70 
Colleges 
Engineering 85 86 63 76 81 74 85 87 
Colleges 
Polytech- 79 58 47 81 89 70 82 88 
nics 


The Ranking of States : The discussion so far has used the percen- 
tage of respondents giving a particular type of response in each respon- 
dent group in each state as the basic datum. ‘There are five respondent 
Broups — high school boys, college boys, professional college boys, high 
school girls and college girls —~ and eight states. This gives us forty 
data items on each question, 

A comparison of these data either as between states or between 
respondent Sroups becomes cumbrous and difficult unless we have some 
way of measuring the variations from one commen point and in terms of 
a fixed unit. To facilitate such measurement, a certain procedure was 
developed as explained in the last section of the second chapter. That 
section may be consulted for a detailed methodological discussion of the 
Procedure followed. This Procedure allows us to rank each state. and 


ecole respondent group on one or More questions with the help of the 
position scores. 


comparison the highest percentage in the 
array of percentages for all the States on a given question for a given 
starting point. Thus on Question 40, 
cent will serve rel ee West Hengal witk or ee 
ae nt and will be given the position score 

— 0. From this point all variations are measured in units of 5. 
All the cight states are then given their Position scores. A difference 


State a position score 1, a difference of 6 — 
ore 2 and so on, In terms of this measure 


~~ 


srupents : 1H 


position scores corresponding to their percentage difference from the 


highest percentage in the array Tor all states:-— 


Scores OF STATES FOR RESPONDENT GROUP 


PosiTION 
Hicom Scuoot Boys on QUESTION 40. 
Percentage Position Scores 

1. Andhra 51 6 
2, W. Bengal 80 0 
3. Gujarat 54 6 
4. Maharashtra 61 4 
5. Mysore i oc 1 
* 6. Orissa 73 2 
7. Punjab 70 2 
45 7 


8. Rajasthan 


Every state thus has for each question five position scores corresponding 
to five respondent groups. A total of all these position scores shows the 
relative positions of the state on the attribute dimension implied in the 


group of cight states. 

The total position scores and the rank order of the cight states on 
Question 40 is given below. A higher rank, i.e. a lower score, on this 
question implies greater “secularism” -— freedom from considerations of 
caste and religion — in comparison with other states with lower ranks. 

Total Position 


Rank Order of 
States on Q. 40 Scores 
1. Mysore 5 
2. Bengal 7 
3. Orissa 8 
4. Punjab 11 
5. & 6. Andhra and Maharashtr2 19 cach 
i& Gujarat 27 
8. Rajasthan 30 


— 


The Ranking of Respondent Groups: 
possible to calculate position scores for each of 


the respondent groups irrespective of states. Here we begin with the 
highest percentage attained by any respondent group within a state as the 
starting point and calculate the position scores for each of the respondent 

oup will have eight right such position scores 


groups. Each respondent sr 
corresponding to the eight states. The total to these eight position scores or 


each of the respondent groups will give the total Position Score for that 
respondent on the particular question . 

The Total Position Scores for the five respondent groups on Ques- 
tion 40 are given below. These scores help distinguish the more ‘secular’ 
from the less secular respondent groups — taking all states together. The 


In the same way, for each 


question it should be 
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smaller the position score the higher the rank and the more ‘secular’ a 
group can be said to be. 


Rank Order of Respondent Groups Total Position Scores 
(Question 40) 
1. Professional Coliege Boys 1 
2. College Boys 16 
3. & 4. College Girls and) 
High School Boys) 29 each 
5. High School Girls 38 


The very small total score for professional college students indicates 

not only that they have probably the highest percentage of ‘secular’ 
responses, but also that in most states this group has held this top position. 
The large difference in position scores between the first number and _ the 
last in the rank order Suggests a very wide measure of variation in per- 
centages between respondent groups within each state. 
b. Caste Has No Placé Either In Personal Or Social Life: Question 
41 required an even more categorical rejection of caste. ‘Religion’ as 
different from caste was left out of the question. 
pondent was required to say whether it could have a place either in 
public or personal life. The first option was that while caste may not 
have a place in public life, it has an important role to play in one’s 
personal life. The second option affirmed that caste had no place cither 
in public or in personal life. 

Question 41 differs from question 40 in that the two options here 
seek to distinguish between those for whom the rejection of caste is a 
matter of public policy and those for whom such rejection is total and 
extends to their personal life as well. We should expect that those who 
the second — position on Question 41 would 
be fewer in number than those who take the radical — i.e. the first — 


About caste every res- 


public life on Question 40. This variation is somewhat inconsistent, but 
in all other cases the percentage of those who categorically reject easte 
is lower than those who reject it only in public life. 

At the high school level the percentage of those w 
categorically ranges from 33 to 63 for boys and 29 to 56 
of the eight states the girls have a slightly 


ho reject caste 
for girls, In 5“ 
lower Percentage of categorical 


a 


a 
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rejectors. The differences, however, ase cither negligible or stfiall except in 
Rajasthan. 

At the college level one would have expected that the percentage of 
caste rejectors would be higher than_at the high school level. On the 
carlicr question it was found that college students were generally more 
‘secular’ than high school students. ‘This is not found to be the case in 
response to Question +H. The college boys have actually a lower per- 
centage of caste rejectors than the high school boys in five of the eight 
girls, in four states, high school girls have a higher 


states. Even among 
aste than college girls. 


percentage of categorical rejecters of c 

Among the students of professional colleges, there is a higher per- 
centage of caste rejectors than either at the high school or college level 
in five of the eight states. The differences on this question are not as 


high as the differences between high school and professional college 


students on Question 40. 

The distributions on Question 41 have a special interest because the 
positive relationship between level of education and secular attitudes which 
was noticed in responses to Question 40 is no longer found to exist in 
responses to this question. Even if we neglect differences in the negative 
direction as being essentially small, the fact that there is little positive 
difference associated with education in itself important. It means that 
so far as the role of caste is personal life is concerned there is some hesita- 
d this hesitation is not less noticeable among the 


tion in its rejection an : 
students than among students of high 


college and professional college 
schools. 


TABLE I-57 


SrupENTs WHO CATEGORICALLY REJECT CASTE — IN DIFFERENT 


PERCENTAGE OF 
STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


H.S. Boys H.S. Girls College Gollege Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 63 54 57 52 54 
W. Bengal 54 52 57 58 64 
Gujarat 33 29 26 38 41 
Maharashtra 55 33 40 36 46 
` Mysore 50 52 44 38 47 
Orissa 57 48 62 56 66 
Punjab 52 56 53 52 60 
Rajasthan 47 34 42 32 48 


The Rank and Total Position Scores on Question 41 for each of 


the states are as follows: — 
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Rank Order of States 
on Question 41 


Total Position Scores 


1. Bengal and Orissa 5 each 
2. Andhra ` 8 
3. Punjab 9 
4. Mysore 16 
5. Maharashtra 21 
6. Rajasthan 23 
7. Gujarat 29 


ret 
As one moves down the rank order from West Bengal and Orissa 
to Rajasthan there is a successively smaller percentage of students who 
totally reject caste — in their personal as well as ‘social life. 

The rank order to respendent groups on 
the professional college boys 
first and last positions, 


this question skows that 
and high school girls retain their respective 
but the other groups interchange their positions. 
Rank Order of Respondent 
Groups on Question 41 


Position Scores 


1. Professional College Boys 5 
2. High School Boys 10 
3. College Boys 16 
4. College Grils } 
High School Girls Í: aia 
The range of variation is smaller 


one. 


(c) Religion and Striving for Better Lot in Life: The third question 
will be discussed in this sub-section js Question 53, “Whether or not 
a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon wiiether he believes 
m any religion. Do you agree ?™ The responses are rather difficult to 
Interpret in the traditional-modern or sccular-religious framework, The 
Person who agrees with the statement contained in the earlier part of 
the question is not necessarily religious or traditional in his attitudes. 
His answer may be factually correct depending upon the content of the 
religious message as he understands it. However, it is proposed to dis- 
cuss the question with the above two because a respondent who disagrees 
with the statement and says that religion has nothing to do with whether 
or not a man strives to improve his lot is definitely giving a non-traditional 
and ‘secular’ 


response. It is primarily this negative response that. will 
be studied here. 


r : ast 
on this question than on the las 


The question itself provided for four 


different responses. ‘The first 
response expressed complete agreement w 


ith the statement, the second 
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expressed partial agreement, the third’ provided for a total rejection 
and the fourth for the inability to agree or disagree. An examination of 
the data shows that there is a sizeable proportion of ‘Don’t Know” and 
“Partially True” responses on this question. This is only to be expected. 
The blanks are very few — rarely more than one per cent and the multiple 
responses are even fewer. 

The “Don’t Know” response varics between 6 to 17 per cent for 
high school boys, 5 to 12 per cent for college boys, 4 to 13 per cent 
far boys from professional colleges. In the case of girls, the range is 
from 5 to 28 per cent at the high school level and 6 to 22 at the college 
level. ‘Those who think that it is partially true to say that religion has 
something to do with our lot in life are to be found in greater proportions. 
At the high school level the range of percentage for various states is between 
5 to 40 for the boys and 7 to 60 for the girls. At the college level it is 20 
to 50 per cent for boys and 18 to 58 per cent for girls. For professional col- 
lege boys the range is from 15 to 32 per cent. 

Despite the sizeable number of “Dont Know” and “Partially True” 
responses the percentage of the responses is not low. At the high school 
Stage it ranges from 38 to 72 per cent for boys and 32 to 61 per cent 
for girls, The percentage of those who rejected caste was not any h` ;her 
among high school boys. At the college level the percentages are lower 
— 39 to 59 for boys and 27 to 52 for girls. This was also the pattern of 
variation on Question 41 — where the percentage of those who categori- 
cally rejected caste was often lower among college students as compared 
with high school students. However, in spite of a lower percentage range 
a state by state comparison shows that in five states out of eight the college 
boys have a higher percentage of those who say that religion has nething to 


TABLE Il-58 


Percenrace or STUDENTS WHO SAY Reuicion Has Noruinc To Do Wirn 
Wueruer or Nor A MAN STRIVES To Improve His Lor — IN DIFFERENT 
STATES AND RESPONDENT Groups (Q. 53). 


H.S.Boys H.S. Girls College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys 
` Andhra 38 38 49 51 57 
W. Bengal 43 32 48 48 57 
Gujarat 63 50 55 38 48 
Maharashtra 48 46 51 27 51 
Mysore 41 32 43 34 56 
Orissa 43 42 59 61 56 
Punjab 72 61 39 29 66 
Rajasthan 57 45 40 52 51 


— 
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do with one’s lot in life than among high school students. At the professional 
college level, again, the percentage of radical responses is higher in five 
states out of six when compared with the percentage of this response among 
high school boys. A comparison between college boys and boys of profes- 
sional colleges shows hat latter have a higher proportion of radical responses 
in five out of eight states. i 

However, there is no consistent trend fros one stage of education 
to another. In three states the high school siudents have the highest 
proportion of radical responses, in two others it is the college students 
and in the rest it is the students of professional colleges. 

Among the girls, again, the same lack of consistent relationship bet- 
ween education and the proportion of radical responses is noticed. In 
five of the eight states college girls have a higher proportion of radical 
responses. , i 

The distributions on Question 53 are therefore closer to the dis- 
tributions on Question 41 than to those on Question 40. So far as rejec- 
tion of caste in public life is concerned the three levels of education repre- 
sented increasing probabilities of a secular attitude among students, but this 
is not always true about rejection of caste in personal life or of religion 
in ref ition to striving for a better lot in life. è 

The Rank Order of States: The rank order based on Total Posi- 
tion Scores on this question suggests that Punjab has the highest percen- 


tage of students giving the radical responses and Mysore has the smallest 
percentage in this regard. 


Rank Order of States 


on Question 53 


Position Scores 


1. Punjab 11 
2. Orissa 12 
3. Gujarat 15 
4. Rajasthan 16 
5. Andhra è 18 
6. Bengal and Maharashtra .20 each 
7. Mysore 25 


AER ee A ie 


The fact that Punjab which has the highest rank has a total score 
of 11 suggests that it has not held the first rank in 


respondent groups. Its position has fluctuated. 
Ranking of Respondent Groups: On Question 53 the different 
respondent groups obtained the following rank positions and scores. 


all or many of the 
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Rank Order of Respondent Groups Position Scores 
1. Professional College boys 8 
2. High School Boys 15 
3. College Boys ; 21 
t. High School Girls 28 
5. College Girls 29 


The range in the position scores indicates a wide variation in percen- 
tage of those rejecting any role for religion between the professional college 
_ students and the college girls. 


An over-all view of the responses of students on all the three ques- 
tions in this area suggests that about 60-80 per cent of the students at 
various levels of education agree that caste and religion should have no 
place in public life. The percentage of those who would deny caste any 
place either in personal or in public life is between 40-60 and the percent- 
age of those who say religion has nothing to do with whether a man strives 
to improve his lot in life is generally between 35-55. 


2. ATTITUDE TO CHANGE AND TO THE FUTURE 


(a) Changes Taking Place Are For the Better: Some may question the 
validity of a general question (No. 63) which requires the respondent to 
give his reaction to the changes that are taking place in our daily life. 
Some may even question the assumption that life in our society or country 
Allowing for these doubts there is still a generalised 
that most of us have to worn things and events 
around us, It was felt that it would be useful to know that this generalised 
attitude is in the case of our different respondent groups though admitted- 
ly each respondent would reply the question with his own frame of refer- 
ence and would probably be reacting to his own particular situation than 
the common social or national situation. In a way this is true of all 
responses to formal questionnaires and our statistical measure often give 
us a summary statement of the responses of the sample of individuals 
studied to thr particular subjective or objective environments. In so 
far as the responses are sought knowingly to a generalised and, therefore, 
somewhat ambigious question the variation in frames of reference though 
considerable is not likely to be important. 

An overwhelming proportion of student respondents both at the 
college and the school level said that the changes taking place were for 
the better. The percentage of students who gave this favourable response 
Was in no state less than 70 and in most cases it was 80 and above. 


is changing at all. 
attitude or feeling tone 
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‘The number of students who didn’t reply this question is generally 
small (between 1 — 2 per cent in most states). However, about 5 per 
cent of the women in Gujarat, in both the categories of students, have 
left the question unanswered. Similarly, 5 per cent of the College girls 
from Maharashtra have not replied to the question. It is not clear why 
women should be slightly over-represented among those who fail to or re- 
fuse to respond to the question. 

Another fact of some interest is that while the general level of favour- 
able response is consistently. high both in the case of boys as well as girls 
in high school there is a wider measure of variation among the girls (79 
per cent in Rajasthan to 93 per cent in West Bengal) than among the 
boys (77 per cent in Andhra to 86 per cent in West Bengal and Gujarat). 
Correspondingly the highest and the lowest percentage of those who re- 
gard the changes taking place to be for the worse is also to be found 
among girl students. In Gujarat only 5 per cent of the school girls regard 
the changes as undesirable, in Rajasthan this percentage rises to 30. 

What can one learn from the distribution of replies to the question 
under discussion. Obviously the answers cannot be construed as being 
approval or disapproval of particular governmental measures or of aspects 
of social change. It is the expression of a general sentiment that change 
is a good thing and an affirmation that students do not regard changes 
that they are around them as threats to their world. 

The differences in the distribution of favourable and unfavourable 
responses as between types of students — school, college, professional College 
— for each state are not larger than about 5 per cent in most cases. 


TABLE I-59 


PERCENTAGE or Stupenrs Wuo THINK THE CHANGES Arounp Tem Are For 


THE BETTER —IN DIFFERENT STATES AND ResponpENT Groups (Q. 63). 


H.S.Boys H.S. Girls College College — Proj. College 
Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 77 76 76 82 81 
W. Bengal 86 93 89 91 86 
Gujarat 86 90 88 90 90 
Maharashtra 84 90 90 85 85 
Mysore 85 87 77 87 82 
Orissa 80 81 86 ` s8 88 
Punjab 85 83 90 88 89 
Rajasthan 86 70 86 89 81 
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The ranking of the states based on Total Position Scores on Question 
63 is as follows: — 


Rank Order of States Total Position Scores 
1. Bengal 2 
2. Gujarat 3 
2 & 4. Maharashtra & Punjab 5 each 
5. Orissa 8 
6. & 7. Mysore & Rajasthan 9 each 
8. Andhra ` 13 


o 


Bengal has the largest proportion of students who give the ‘optimistic’ 
response and Andhra has the lowest proportion of such students. The 
small total score at the top of the hierarchy indicates that Bengal has con- 
sistently held the top position in many of the respondent groups. The 


allest and the largest score indicates a very limi- 


small difference in the sm 
tion. 


ted variation in scores between the different states on this ques 
The rank order of respondent groups on this question shows a striking 


change. 
Rank Order of Respondent Position Scores 
‘ Groups on Q. 63 
1. College Girls 3 
2. Professional College Boys 8 
3. College Boys 8 
4. High School Girls 10 
11 


uo 


High School Boys 
College girls who occupied the last position on Question 53 — relating 
to religion — now occupy the first position on attitude to change. High 
school boys move from the second position to the last position. The varia- 
tion in total scores is very small suggesting that the difference in percentage 
of ‘favourable’ response between different respondent groups is not very 
high. ; 

(b) Can you Influence the Changes? Students were asked another 
question regarding social change (Q. 64). This sought to find one whether 
they saw themselves as capable of influencing this change. The proportion 
of students who answer this question in the affirmative is appreciably smal- 
ler (by 10-30 per cent) in most states and for most categories of students. 
This is not surprising: in fact, considering the social scientist's stereotype 
of the Indian as a relatively passive individual it is probably surprising 
that at least in some states (Punjab and Rajasthan) more than 70 per 
cent of the students regard themselves as capable of influencing the changes 


taking place around them. 
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The sex variation in the response to this question is much greater. 
The percentage of women students who think they can influcace the chan- 
ges around them is between 34-36 for the school group, and 45-78 for the 
college group and 24-62 for the professional college group. The correspond- 
ing percentages for school, college and professional! college men are 38—75, 
53-85 and 48-72 respectively. Though the range is wide in the case of girls, 
within each state except in West Bengal and Gujarat the boys have a higher 
proportion who give the confident reply. It would thus appear that men 
are more likely to consider themselves in the position of being able to influ- 
ence the changes taking place around them than women are: 


TABLE HI-60 


PerceNTAGE or StupeNTs Wyo Tutnx Tuey Can INFLUENCE CHANGES 
AROUND THEM — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND ResponpENT Grours (Q. 64). 


H. S. Boys H.S. Girls College College Proj. College 
Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 48 41 59 51 67 
W. Bengal 62 86 65 78 61 
Gujarat 38 46 53 46 48 
Maharashtra 66 34 56 45 60 
Mysore 51 46 57 > 47 59 
Orissa 65 47 85 58 64 
Punjab 75 57 72 59 72 
Rajasthan 73 59 73 60 61 


ee ee ee ae 
No relationship is noticeable between the level of education and the 


percentage of those who think they can influence the changes taking place 


around them, but the difference between the two sexes which was pointed 
out above is clearly scen. 


The rank order of states for the five groups of respondents is as fol- 


lows: — 
Ranking of States on Q. 64 Total Position Scores 
1. Punjab 8 
2. Bengal, Orissa & Rajasthan 11 each 
5. Andhra, Maharashtra & Mysore 23 each 
8. Gujarat 30 


The inter-state ranking on Question 64 shows that three states vie 
with cach other for the second rank. The difference between the first and 
second rank scores is small. On the other hand, the difference between the 
fourth and the fifth position is much larger — 12 points— though they 
are removed from each other by only one rank. The lower and the uppe" 
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half groups of the eight states differ substantially in their attitudes on the 
possibility of their being able to affect changes around them. 

The ranking of respondent groups on Question 64 shows that college 
boys are probably more optimistic than other groups. High school girls 
again revert to their last position. 


Rank Order of Respondent Total Position Scores 
Groups on Question 64 ` 


1. College Boys 8 
2. Professional College Boys 16 
3. High School Boys 7 
4. College Girls 26 
5. High School Girls 38 


From the replies to Question 63 and 64 it is clear that an overwhelm- 
all levels of education and in all states consi- 
der the changes that are taking place around them to be for the better. 
This is true for men as well as women. The proportion of students who 
think that they can in any way influence these changes is much smaller, 
though even here, a majority — at least among men — hold the view that 
they can have such influence. Between men and women, women seem less 
likely to consider that they can influence the changes around them than 


men. 
(c) Chance of Success in Ou 
probed the student’s generalised 
particularly to the chances for his own 
what different set of responses. The question was: t 
Q. 46. Taking everything into account how do you consider the 
chances for achieving the goals you have set yourself (es- 
pecially with regard to occupation) ? 
Before analysing the different sets of responses we may note two factors 
which are likely to have affected the responses. One of these is the fact 
that this question came immediately after another question which asked 
their opinion about the usefulness of the course of study they were follow- 
ing in achieving their occupational goals. Though Question 46 extends 
the background of, factors to be taken into account in evaluating the 
chances of success or failure it is likely that the student’s attitude to educa- 
tion may still have served as.a salient point of reference and affected 


his reply to Question 46 as well. 
_. The other fact which could ha 

in which the responses to Question 46 were stru 

Question 63. Question 63 on the attitude to ch 


ing majority of students at 


vn Life: Another question which also 
attitude to the situation around him and 
future success brought forth a some- 


ve affected the replies was the manner 
ctured as compared with 
anges provided for only 
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two substantive replies — the changes were either for the better or for 
the worse. Question 46 which asks for the student’s evaluation 
of the chances of his success or failure in attaining his goals provides for 
four substantive replies — the chances are graded as bright, fair, or poor. 
Additionally the student can also say that he is unable to answer the ques- 
tion. Naturally we cannot expect the same polarised reply pattern since 
the response categories provide for other alternatives. 

It is possible to overcome the limitation imposed by this factor by a 
partial regrouping of responses in different cells. This is suggested later. 
But even without regrouping the distribution of replies gives useful infor- 
mation. 

It is noticed that students who give the very positive response saying 
that the chances of their achieving their goals are ‘Bright’ are a much 
smaller percentage as compared with the proportion of those that said 
the changes are for the better in answer to Question 63. This is true 
for all the categories of students and for all the states. Generally, the 
percentage of students who give the ‘Bright’ response is between 25-35 
in the case of men students except the high school boys in Punjab and 
Rajasthan where the percentages giving this response rise to 53 and 59 
respectively. 

Also, in seven out of cight states among high school students the 
proportion of girls who give the response ‘Bright’ is somewhat lower than 
for boys. This was also the case for college students in four out of 
eight states. The difference between the percentage of boys and of girls 
who say that their chances are ‘Bright’ varies considerably. At the High 
School level the girls who give this response are fewer than boys by 2—19 
per cent in the various states except in West Bengal where the percentage 
of girls giving this response is actually larger by i0 per cent than the 
boys. At the college level the boys give this response more often than girls 
in four states, in three others girls give this positive response more often 
than boys, and in one state (Orissa) the percentages are about equal. 

Another variation in response between boys and girls is the generally 
larger proportion of girls who give the “Can’t Say” response — the Ex 
ceptions are the high school girls in Bengal, Mysore and the college girls 
in Orissa. But for these three exceptions, the girls in all the states at the high 
school as well as college level have a higher proportion of respondents 
who give the “Can't Say” reply. The difference in the percentage for 
boys and girls who give this response is about 10. 

One point emerges from the discussion of responses to Question 46. 
Students who were compelled to choose between the categorical alterna- 
tives “Better” and “Worse” in response to Question 63 (which sought their 
evaluation of the changes. taking place around them) do not give the 


>= 


P 
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categorial reply ‘Bright’ or ‘Poor in ‘response to Question 46 which seeks 
ce evaluation of their own chances of success. ‘They probably get dis- 
tributed in the cells “Fair” and “Can’t Say” — one of which is a Tode 
tely positive response, while the other is an equivocal response. i 

If the responses in cells “Bright” and “Fair” on Question 46 are pooled 
together it will be seen that a substantial majority of students still give 
a positive response to the question on their own chances of success and 
reflect generally the same positive mood as in their replies to Question 63. 


TABLE 1-61 


no Say Tuar Tuem CHANCES OF SUCCESS ARE 


Percenrtace oF Srupents W 
ESPONDENT Groups (Q. 46) 


Briout/FArR — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND R 
High School High School College College Prof. College 


_ Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 57 42 50 60 73 
W. Bengal 71 81 73 60 84 
Gujarat 83 79 82 76 83 
Maharashtra ua 66 78 57 $1 
Mysore -74 58 71 57 77 
Orissa 68 59 67 77 72 
Punjab 84 78 i 68 85 
Rajasthan 81 85 75 75 86 
Fiftyseven to 84 per cent of the school boys, 50 — 81 per cent of 


cent of the boys from professional college 
consider their chances of success to the fair’ or ‘bright’. This is certainly a 
of the students at all levels. Between the three 
levels students at the college level have a slightly lower percentage of stu- 


dents giving this reply compared either with high school students or students 
Even among women, 4 majority of them give 
though their percentage are lower than those for 


college boys and 72— 86 per 


substantial proportion 


from professional colleges. 
the same confident reply, 
the boys. 


The rank order of states on Question 46 is as follows:— 


Rank Order of States Total position Scores 


in Question 46 


.1, Rajasthan 4 
2, . Gujarat 5 
3. Punjab 7 
4. W. Bengal 11 

5. Maharashtra 13 
6. Orissa x 16 
7. Mysore 17 

29 


8. Andhra 
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The rank order of respondent groups together with their total position 
scores is as follows:— 


Rank Order of Respondent Total Position Scores 
groups on Question 46 
1. Professional College Boys 2 
2. High School Boys 12 
3. College Boys 21 
4, High School Girls 23 
5. College Girls 26 


a 


It is obvious from a comparison of percentages on Question 46 and 
63 that while in respect of both the questions the majority of students give 
a ‘positive’ response, the percentage of students who are confident about 
their own chances of achieving goals in life is smaller( in every state, at 
each level of education and for both sexes) in comparison with the percen- 
tage of students who consider the changes taking place around them to 
be for the better. This fact taken together with the varying — but never 
negligible — percentage of equivocal (Can't Say) replies in answer to 
Question 46 shows that the general approval (and confidence?) on the 
part of students of the changes taking place in day to day life is somewhat 
tempered when they evaluate their own particular chance of success. 

This tempered mood is even more marked when the students answer 
the question whether they think it is easy hard to improve their position ın 
the social ladder (Q.61). s 
(d) Change of Status Easy? The third question to be considered in 
this sub-section is Question No. 61 which is different in a material way from 
the two discussed earlier. The first two questions sought to obtain the 
student's generalised attitude to change and the extent to which he could 
influence it. It was noticed that this generalised attitude is mainly a posi- 
tive and optimistic one among most respondent groups. The third question 
1s much more specific. Here the respondent is asked whether he thinks 
that it is easy for him to increase his prestige and change his position on the 
Status ladder. 
_ The responses now are much more guarded. The majority of students 
in all respondent groups consider that such a change of status is difficult 


to achieve. Those who give the positive, hopeful response range between 
20—40 per cent in most groups as will be seen from the following table. 
In five 


of the eight states the high school students have the lowest 


percentage of those who think a status change is easy to achieve. The 
percentages for colle. 


ge and professional college students are somewhat, 
though not appreciably, higher. Besides, the professional college students 


— 
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are found to have a higher percentage of hopefuls only in one state in 
comparison with the students of non-professional colleges. 
TABLE HI—62 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO THINK IMPROVEMENT IN Social Sratus 1s Easy 
TO ACHIEVE —IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High Schoo! College College Prof. College 

: Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 22 16 2g “19 30 
W. Bengal 19 23 24 8 22 
Gujarat 26 33 32 21 26 
Maharashtra 24 23 27 21 26 
Mysore 13 8 23 7 23 
Orissa 34 34 36 16 26 
Punjab 49 45 44 27 36 
Rajasthan 43 ` 33 38 36 32 


The inter-sex differences show that generally girls have a lower percen- 
tage of those who believe improvement of status to be easy in comparison 
with boys. Also, unlike in the case of boys, the college girls have lower 
percentages of hopefuls than school girls. 

The general optimism of the students about changes taking place 
around them does not obviously predispose them. to consider their own 
chances for upward mobility to be great or easy. On the whole, college 
students have a somewhat higher proportion of ‘hopefuls’ than the schools 


‘hopefuls’ than women have. 


have and men have more 
The following is the rank order of states on Questio 


their: Total Position Scores : 


n 61 based on 


Rank Order of States Q. 61 Position Scores 


l. Punjab 2 
2. Rajasthan ; 7 
3. Orissa 14 
4. Gujarat 15 
5. Maharashtra 19 
6. Andhra 21 
7. Bengal 24 
8. Mysore 35 


Punjab has consistently kept its top position on this question in most 
of the respondent groups. There is a probability that Punjab students 
have the highest proportion of students who expect that it will be easy 
to change their position from one social status to a higher one. The 
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high position score for Mysore indicates on the one hand its distance from 
the top and also the greater measure of inter-respondent variation. 

The ranking of respondent groups shows college boys again at the top 
rank as on Question 64. The ranking also shows that both on Ques- 
tion 64 and Question 61 college girls are appreciably less optimistic 
or hopeful than other groups, though in the appraisal of changes they had 
the highest proportion of favourable responses. ‘The range of variation is 


low upto the third or fourth position - only 8 points, but between the 
first and fifth position the scores vary by as much as 23 points —- signi- 


fying a sudden drop in the percentage of res r»ondents who give the ‘hope- 
S I S 
ful’ response. 


Rank Order of Respondent 


Groups — Question 61 Position Scores 
1. College Boys 4 
2. High School Boys 9 
3. Professional College Boys 12 
4. High School Girls 12 
5. College Girls 27 


Ee a a 
3. SELF IN RELATION TO THE LEADER 


b Active participation by the individual citizen and a confidence that 
his views are heeded by the leaders are important requirements for the 
healthy functioning of a democracy. Where these are absent it will be 
difficult to build up a strong public opinion and individuals will not 
bother to formulate their views on any issue. There will be no organized 
expression of dissent and democracy may then become equated with the 
operation of a formal, elective machinery and a representative government. 
y Two questions (Nos. 54 and 59) were, therefore, asked to find cut 
(i) whether the respondent felt that politicians (leaders) paid any attention 
to opinions of people like him, and (ii) whether he had at any time talked 
or written to government officers or political leaders to give them his 
opinion on any public issue. 

(a) Politicians Pay Attention to What We say? The first of the two 
questions provided four alternative responses. A person could say that in 
his opinion politicians paid (i) a great deal of attention, (ii) a little 
attention, or iii) no attention at all to what people like him said. The 
fourth alternative was for him to say he didn’t know whether or not they 
paid any attention to views of people like him. 

Only the first alternative can be taken as expressing confidence on the 
part of the respondent that his views really mattered. The second alter- 
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native “a little? — is regarded as a diffident acceptance of the possi- 
bility that their views would be heard. 

About 10 — 25 per cent of the students at any level feel that leaders 
pay a great deal of attention to what they have to say — except in Andhra 
and West Bengal where at the high school and college level 37, 55 and 61 
per cent of the students give this response. On the other hand, at the pro- 
fessional college level, this percentage often drops to between 5 — 10. 
Those who choose the second alternative are between 30 — 50 per 
cent of the students at each of the three levels. 

A comparison of the percentage of respondents who choose the first 
option in different respondent groups shows that at the high school level 
there are probably more students who are confident that their views are 
heard than at the college or professional college level. 

Both among men and women, fewer college students are confident 
about their views being attended to than high school students. ‘There 
is no consistent inter-sex difference. At the high school level, in four 
states women have a higher percentage of those who are confident of 
being heard and in the other four groups men have a higher percentage 
of such students. At the college level men have a higher percentage of 


such students in five of the eight states. 
TABLE I-63 


Ay POLITICIANS PAY A GREAT DEAL OF ATTENTION 
nr Grours (Q. 54). 


College Prof. College 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO $ 
TO Tuem Views — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDE 


High School High School College 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 37 31 20 13 9 
W. Bengal 55 60 61 21 10 
Gujarat 17 s 28 6 7 8 
Maharshtra 20 17 12 7 6 
Mysore 15 7 11 8 6 
Orissa 15 21 15 19 16 
Punjab 18 24 9 il 11 
Rajasthan 15 10 10 6 13 


J 
On the basis of their Total Position Scores the states can be ranked 
as follows on Question 54. 
Bengal has an unusually high percentage of favourable responses in 
all respondent groups as compared with the other states. Five of the 
states Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan and Mysore occupy much 


the same position on the scale. In these states the proportion of stu- 
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dents who say that leaders pay a great deal of attention to what they have 
to say is much smaller in comparison with Bengal. 


Rank Order of States on Q. 54 
Total Position Scores 


1. West Bengal 2 
2. Andhra 22 
3. Orissa 27 
4. Gujarat 

5. Maharashtra } 31 
6. Punjab 

7. Rajasthan 33 
8. Mysore 34 


aaae ee 


The rank ordering of respondent groups on this question shows al- 
most a complete reversal of all earlier trends. High school girls have 
the highest rank and professional college boys the lowest and the 
difference in the two positions is very large — 24 points. College boys, 
college girls and professional college boys are much less hopeful than 
others that leaders would pay attention to what they might have to say. 


Rank Order of Respondent 


Groups on Q. 54 Position Scores 
1. High School Girls 4 
2. High School Boys ee 
3. College Boys 
4. College Girls z 
5. Professional College Boys a 


(b) Communication with Leaders: The second question to be discuss- 
ed in this sub-section shows that very few of the students had actively 
communicated either in person or in writing with government officials 
or political leaders on any social or public issues. The question provided 
for three alternatives — (i) communicated many times, (ii) some time 
and (iii) never. Those who had communicated “many times” were less 
than 10 per cent of the respondent group at all levels of education and 
often less than 5 per cent. If the percentages for the first two alterna- 


tives are added together the total is between 15 — 35 per cent for 
most states — and occasionally less than 15 per cent. The blanks are 
very few — less than 1 per cent in most cases and never more than 4 
per cent. 


It may be argued that students could not really be expected to have 
opportunities to write or speak often to officials and public men on public 
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issues. ‘Therefore, even if they had spoken “some times” it should be 
taken as an indication of their independent mindedness and self-confidence. 
Following this line of reasoning, the discussion below deals with the com- 


bined totals for the first two alternatives. 
TABLE  III-64 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHo Have COMMUNICATED With OFFICIALS AND 


LEADERS ON Pusiic ISSUES — IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High School College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 32 11 30 17 22 
W. Bengal 22 6 39 15 17 
Gujarat 20 17 32 19 25 
Maharashtra 14 3 19 8 18 
Mysore 14 8 33 6 22 
Orissa 23 12 46 12 32 
Punjab 31 28 27 11 16 
Rajasthan 36 24 31 41 24 


Women as compared with men have a consistently lower percentage 


of those who have communicated with officials and leaders on public 
college women from Rajasthan where as 


ve entered into such communication. . As 


between levels of education the college women have a higher percen- 
tage of those who have communicated with leaders and officials in com- 
parison with high school girls — in six states out of eight. Among men, 
the trend is not clear. Professional college students have a consistently 
lower percentage of students who have entered into such communication 
as compared with college students — and, in four states, even in com- 
parison with high school students. Even college students do not have a 


Consistently higher percentage when compared with high school students. 


In five states college students have a higher percentage, and in three 


States a lower percentage, of such students. 
The rank order of states on this question shows some variation from 


the order of states on Q. 54. West Bengal no longer has the primary 
place among states. A greater proportion of students from West Bengal, 
compared with other states, had said that they thought leaders would pay 
_ a great deal of attention to what they had to say, but some of the other 


issues — except in the case of 
many as 40 per cent claim to ha 
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Rank Order of States 


on Question 59 Position Scores 
1. Rajasthan 6 
2. Orissa 11 
3. Punjab 15 
4. Andhra 16 
5. Gujarat 17 
6. West Bengal 19 
7. Mysore 21 
8. Maharashtra 26 


Gujarat, Mysore and Maharashtra continue in the lower half of the 
cight states on this question as well. 

A similar change of ranl: takes place among the respondent groups. 
The high school girls headed the list in terms of the percentage of those 
who thought that leaders would pay attention to what they had to say- 
But on the question of active communication with leaders and officials, 
high school girls take the last place. College boys head this latter list. 


Rank Order of Respondent Position Scores 
Groups on Question 59 


1. College Boys 1 
2. High School Boys ie 
3. Prof. College Boys si 
4.. College Girls ES 
5. High School Girls 34 


(c). Potentiality for Participation in the Democratic Process: ‘Treating 
Question 54 and Question 59 together, it is obvious that only a small 
Percentage of students show potential for active perticipation in discus- 
sion of public issues — less than 20 per cent of them think that leaders 
Pay attention to their views and less than 10 per cent have communica- 
ter frequently with officials or leaders on these matters. 

If the criterion for active participation is made less stringent so that 
even those students who think that leaders give “some” attention to their 
views and students who have communicated with leaders “some times 
are included in the group which shows potentiality for such participation 
we find that a larger number of students would then be covered. About 
50 — 70 per cent of students belong to the group that thinks leaders pay 
attention to their views — “some” or “a great deal? — and about 20 EA 
30 per cent of them have at some time òr the other communicated with 
Officials or leaders on a public issue. 

For a student group these latter set of percentages cannot be con- 
sidered to be low. In the light of these latter percentages it could be 
aid that students do consider themselves to be individually important and 
show the ‘inclination to participate in the democratic process. 
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4. ORIENTATION TO LIFE, 

Much has been written about the importance of a this-worldly and 
activist outlook for a modern, industrial society. The current study has 
two questions which between them seck to obtain data about the students’ 
own orientation along two dimensions which may best be represented 
by the dichotomies. “This-worldly — other-worldly” and “Purposive — 
Passive.” Question 52 asks the respondent to judge between two sons, 
one of whom becomes a holy man, a ascetic, and tells people of the 
path of goodness and the other who establishes a factory and gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of people. The two sons represent respectively the 
other-worldly or ascetic and this-worldly or materialistic orientations. By 
asking the respondent to choose between the two the question seeks to 
find out the orientation that he cherishes and is, hence, likely to adopt 
in his own life. j 

The second of the two questions — Question 55 — again asks the 
respondent to make a choice — this time between a person who likes to 
pursue goals and accomplish things and the other who likes to passively sit 
by and enjoy life as it comes. The choice again is likely to be indicative 
of the respondent’s own orientation. 

It would be wrong to suggest that persons who prefer the this- 
worldly or the purposive person themselves are this-worldly or purposive. 


It is, however, reasonable to suggest that the type of personality they 


prefer is the one they wish to approximate to. In that sense it reflects 


the respondent's orientation. 
(a) Ascetic Son or Factory Owner? On the first of the two questions 


an over-whelming majority of students — 65 — 90 per cent — in all 
states and at all levels of education choose the second, i.e. the this-worldly, 
There is no consistent relationship between sex and 
ho make this choice nor between level of ed- 

In five states boys at the high school level 
choose the materialistic orientation more often than the girls, but the 
difference is rarely more than 5 per cent. In the other states high school 
girls dhoose this option more often than the boys. 

At the college level girls have a higher percentage choosing this alter- 
native in four of the eight states. In two states the percentages are equal 
and only in one state is the percentage of boys higher than that of the 
girls. Thus, if at all, it would seem that girls are much more likely to 
choose the materialistic orientation than the boys. 

The comparison between stages of education also shows that in four 
States the percentage choosing the factory-owning son is higher among 
high school boys than among college boys; but among the professional 


materialistic, son. 
percentage of respondents W 
ucation and the percentage. 
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college boys, again, the percentages are higher in six states than they are 
among students cither in high schools or in colleges, 


TABLE I-65 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS Wuo Prerer THE Secoxp Sox ro rue First — IN 
DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS (Q. 52). 


High Sckool High School College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Andhra 78 7+ 80 73 86 
W. Bengal 86 > 94 83 94 91 
Gujarat 78 76 80 76 86 
Maharashtra 90 3 83 83 85 
Mysore 68 65 73 65 85 
Orissa 65 56 69 56 80 
Punjab 89 90 85 90 91 
Rajasthan 81 Ot 76 94 71 


/ f 
: r 
The rank order of the states on Question 52 gives Punjab the first 
place and Orissa the last. 


Rank Order of States 


on Question 52 Tet ee Se 
1. Punjab : 
2 Bengal > 
3. Rajasthan 
} Gujarat n 
5. Maharashtra i 
6. Andhra Ss 
7. Mysore F 
8. Orissa = 


_ooTo 
One would expect to find an appreciable difference in the proportions 
of students who choose the second son between the states of Punjab 
and Bengal at one end and Mysore and Orissa at the other. s 
As between the respondent groups the professional college boys avg 
probably the largest proportion of students giving the “this-worldly” res- 


ponse. College boys probably have the smallest proportion of such 
students. 


Rank Order of for Respondent 


Groups on Question 52 Total Position Scores 
Professional College Boys 3 9 
College Girls 15 


High School Boys \ 19 each 


High School Girls 


College Boys 22 
Se 29 i Da ee 


eee es 


5 
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The variation in percentages js likely to be appreciable between diff- 
erent respondent groups in the same state. 
(b) The Accomplishing or Accepting Type of Person: On the second 
question, again, the overwhelming majority —- in fact, even more than 


on the first question — express themselves in favour of the purposeful, 

accomplishing type of person. The range of variation is between 80-98 ` 
per cent in favour of this orientation to life — both for boys and girls 
and at all levels of education. Neither the inter-sex nor the inter-educa- 


tional level variations indicate any trends of variation. 


TABLE  III-66 


PERCENTAGE or SrupENTS WHO PrEererR THE ACCOMPLISHING Type oF P: 
ent Groups (Question 55). 


ERSON — 


IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPOND! 


High School High School College College Prof. College 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

Andhra 82 79 81 82 85 
W. Bengal 95 97 91 93 88 
Gujarat 81 77 87 76 84 
Maharashtra 91 86 92 87 83 
Mysore 91 93 81 90 85 

_ Orissa 85 88 84 94 82 
Punjab 98 98 88 95 88 
Rajasthan 97 99 88 97 89 


(c) View of Others: A third question (No. 57) which asked the res- 
pondents to say which type of a person would be approved of by most 
other students universally brought forth a slightly lower percentage of 
those who felt that other students also preferred the accomplishing type 
of a person. The overwhelming majority still think that most students would 
prefer the accomplishing type of person, but the range of this percentage 
is now appreciably lower 60-85 as against the earlier 80-95. The two sets 
of percentages are given below for each respondent group. 

In the mass of figures given in Table III-67 a few facts stand out. 
If the responses to questions 55 and 57 are used respectively as self- 
appraisal and appraisal of others then the difference between the two 
percentages becomes indicative of the extent of ‘charity’ with which people 
view others, The greater the difference the less charitable a particular 
Tespondent group fend the smaller the difference the more closely does 
their appraisal of others approximate their appraisal of self. Since, one 
of the conditions of normal psychological functioning is that a.human be- 
ing must think well of himself, the closer he thinks others are to his own 
outlook the more charitable can he be said to be. Based on this think- 
ing the following observations can be made on the data presented above. 


TABLE III-67 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS WHO Approve AND WHo THINK 
OTHERS APPROVE THE ACCOMPLISHING Type oF PERSON. 


Andhra W.Bengal Gujarat Maharashtra Mysore Orissa Punjab Rajasthan 


High School 82.0 94.7 81.2 90.5 90.8 85.4 97.5 96.7 Self 
Boys 75.6 83.8 78.1 80.0 80.5 72.7 69.5 70.0 Others 
6.4 10.0 3.1 10.5 10.3 12.7 28.0 26.7 Difference 
College Boys 80.7 90.0 87.1 91.8 81.0 84,5 87.6 87.6" Self 
72.7 84.5 76.9 76.2 67.8 82.7 82.9 69.2 Others 
8.0 5.5 10.2 15.6 13.2 1.6 3.7 18.4 Difference 
Professional 84.5 88.2 84.4 82.5 85.1 81.5 87.6 88.7 Self 
College Boys 59.6 77.5 64.8 64.5 70.6 71.0 65.8 62.5 Others 
24.9 10.7 19.6 18.0 14.5 10.5 21.8 26.2 Difference 
High School Girls 79.4 97.0 76.5 86.0 92.6 87.5 97.8 98.6 Self 
70.8 93.7 74.7 73.7 83.2 81.3 61.2 75.8 Others 
8.6 3:3 1.8 12.3 9.4 6.2 36.6 23.2 Difference 
College Girls 82.3 93.1 76.2 87.2 89.5 94.3 95:5 96.5 Self 
75.6 89.9 64.5 TA 75.6 85.6 82.5 71.5 Others 
6.7 3.2 + 11.7 10.1 13.9 8.7 12.8 25.0 Difference 
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iae a e n ene 

east charitable in their view of others. In 
every state the difference between self-appraisal and appraisal of others 
is at least 10 per cent and in three states it is more than 20 per cent. 
The next group—somewhat more charitable —is that of high school 
ou which has an above 10 per cent difference in six states and above 
20 per cent difference in two states. Among the boys, college students 
are the least uncharitable in their view of others. Among the girls high 
school students are probably less uncharitable than the college students. 

An inter-state comparison of percentage differences shows that the 
differences are the greatest in Punjab and Rajasthan. In nearly every 
respondent group they have the highest percentage differences and in some 
cases as much as 25 per cent and above. Of the other states Maharashtra 
and Mysore have a consistent difference of more than 10 per cent in all 
respondent groups. In these four states the students are somewhat har- 
sher in their judgement of others than they are of themselves. 

The above reasoning may be objected to on the ground that the res- 
ponses to question No. 57 are not really appraisals of others but only of 
what they would approve. But so are responses to Question 55 not self- 
appraisal but only a statement of what the respondents approve. In so 
far as statements of what we like or dislike express aspects of our persona- 
lities the answers to Questions 55 and 57 could be said to serve the same 


Purpose. 


5. THE BASIS OF ESTEEM 
ne question which asked respondents 


to mention the basis on which the prestige or status of an individual de- 
pended. Question 58 asked ihe respondent to mention the characteristic 
which in his opinion should carry the greater weight in determining the 
respect a man deserved. Four characteristic were mentioned, viz., family, 
income, caste and education. 
Of the characteristics two, viz.; family and caste, were ascriptive in 
nature. The individual did nothing to earn them. Education and in- 
come, on the other hand, reflected in some measure a man’s own achieve- 
ments. The answers given by students would indicate which of these two 
sets of characteristics had primacy in their system of values. 
__ There was, of course, the possibility that students might wish to men- 
tion some other quality. While the answer ‘any other’ was provided for 
the respondent was not required to specify this other characteristic. The 
RS WELS in this category would, therefore, have to be left out of the 
discussion. If the percentage of such respondents was high the data 


The questionnaire contained o 
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could not be meaningfully utilized for study. At the high school and 
college level this percentage is generally less than 10 per cent. At the 
professional college level it is between 10 — 15 per cent in six states and 
less than 10 per cent in two states. 

The other possibility was that despite instructions lo the contrary 
some respondents might mark more than one option. This has happened 
generally in less than 5 per cent of the cases. 

The percentage of blanks is less than 1 in most cases, but more than 
2 among high school students of Mysore and Gujarat, among college stu- 
dents of Maharashtra and among professional students of Mysore and Orissa. 

An overwhelming number of students in most states (60 — 80 per 
cent) and at all levels of education say that ‘high education’ should be 
given the greatest weight in determning the respect we give to a person: 
‘Large income’ is mentioned by less than 7 per cent of the students. The 
characteristic mentioned most often next to higher education is the status 
of the family to which an individual belongs. But even in respect of 
this characteristic the range does not extend beyond 15 per cent and 19 
many cases the percentage is actually lower than 10 per cent. 


TABLE III-68 


PERCENTAGE or StupENTS WHO Mention ‘Hicon EDUCATION’ As THE Most 
Important CHARACTERISTIC WHICH SHOULD DETERMINE THE RESPECT We 
GIVE TO A PERSON— IN DIFFERENT STATES AND RESPONDENT GROUPS. 


High School High School College College Prof. Goleg? 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

TEREE 
Andhra 71 72 72 59 76 
W. Bengal 77 85 82 80 73 
Gujarat 75 70 76 73 73 
Maharashtra 63 63 76 58 we we 
Mysore 72 47 61 61 oY 
Orissa 80 84 83 67 78 
Punjab 42 69 76 55 71 
Rajasthan 68 77 72 68 67 


a) ED E en r AA E E S a e 


Bengal again tops the list on the basis of the proportion of students 
choosing education as the basis of esteem taking all respondent groups 
together. The exact ranking of states in as follows:— 


* one notices some increase — except 
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Rank Order of States 


ow Q. 58 Total Position Scores 
1. Bengal 3 
2. Orissa 4 
3. Gujarat 9 
4+. Andhra 14 
5. Rajasthan 16 
6. Maharashtra 18 
7. Punjab 21 
8. Mysore 24 


The ranking order of respondent groups puts college boys at one 


end and college girls at the other. 


Bank Order of Respondent 
Groups on Q. 58 Total Position Scores 
7 


1. College Boys 
2. High School Girls 13 


3. Professional College Boys 14 
High School Boys 17 
24 


4. 
5. College Girls 


m one level of education to another is generally 
two interesting features. Among the men 
high school group to the college group 
in Mysore — in‘the percentage of 
‘high education’ as the determining characteristic 
. ‘The variation is small in five states — 
| Rajasthan. It it noticeable — i.e. 
in this case, actually 


The variation fro 
small but it presents one oF 
students as one moves [rom the 


students who choose 
for according respect to a person. 
Andhra, Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa anc 
: in Maharashtra and very large ( 
ab. But when the college level percentages are com- 
es for professional college students the increase 
taincd. In fact, in seven of the cight 
a lower per cent of men students 
who give this prime place to education... The downward variation is also 


mostly small and probably unimportant. However, what makes this down- 


ward variation important is the fact that it is repeated among women 
students as well, though this time the turning point is at the stage of 


college education itself. College girls have a lower percentage of those 
who emphasise ‘high-education’ in comparison with girls at the high 
school stage in six states out of eight. 


The drop in percentage among men at 
is partly explained by the increase in this group of those who choose tlie 


above 10 per cent — 
33 per cent) in Punj 
pared with the percentag 
in percentage is not sus 


States the professional colleges have 


the professional college level 
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option ‘any other’ to specify the most important characteristic. At the 
college level the men students gave the ‘any other’ response only 5-10 
per cent of the cases in each of the states, in the professional colleges this 
option is chosen by 10-15 per cent of the students. Among the girls the 
downward variation from high school to the college level is the percen- 
tage of those who mention ‘high education’ is explained by an increase 
in the percentage of those who choose “wellknown family” in three states, 
“any other? in three other states, and “Caste” in two others. 


The dominant fact, despite these variations, however, is the over- 
whelming preference for education as the basis for according respect to 4 
person. Of all the four characteristics mentioned in the optional nes: 
ponses, this one is by far the most clearly achievement based criterion. 
Even income, in comparison with education, is somewhat more dependent 
on family and inheritance. 


Caste is mentioned by less than 5 per cent of the respondents in mae 
groups. However, the high school boys in Punjab and the college girls 
in Orissa and Punjab mention it in 33 per cent, 21 per cent and 27 pet 
cent of the cases respectively. 


6. A MEASURE OF MODERNITY: 


Five sets of questions have been discussed in this section on the 
social attitudes and values of students. Each of these sets related 2 
different area in life, and gave the distribution of students in aizer 
states and for differenť respondent groups between pairs of dichotonoi 
characteristics. On most questions, the discussion proceeded on the assump; 
tion that there were really only two possible answers. Where the number 
of options was more than two the options were grouped into two a 
In every case the distribution on only one of the two alternative answers 
(or sets of answers) has been discussed. 

So far each question has been discussed separately, but when H 
questions were drafted it was hoped that jointly they would be able to te 
us something about the personalities and attitudes of individual eee 
dents and respondent groups. It was, in fact, hoped that the data cou ; 
be so analysed that a joint index based upon the responses to the digri 
questions could be formulated. This has not been done, as explaine 
above, for lack of resources but also because it had not been possible 
at the stage of questionnaire formulation to test out the internal cony 
sistency between the attitudes identified by the particular sets of questions. 

An effort will now be made to see whether at the level of respondent 
groups and for each of the state samples the answers to the several ques- 
tions in this sections could in some way be viewed together. 
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This can. only be done on the basis of an assumption that between them 
the questions explore one common area or a configuration of character- 
istics. That there is some justification for this assumption has already 
been seen in Chapter II —. It is now proposed to combine the total 
Position scores assigned to each state on each of the eleven questions 
discussed above and arrive at a ‘gross’ — both in its quantitative as well 
as qualitative sense — position score and an over-all rank for each state 
ee on the modern-traditional dimension. Such a rank order, is given 
elow : 


Overall Rank Order of States on Gross Position Score 
all the Eleven Questions of States 
1. West Bengal 114 
2, Punjab 126 
3. Orissa 150 
4. Rajasthan 166 
5. Gujarat 208 
6. Andhra 212 
7. Maharashtra 216 
8. Mysore 236 


t that the student samples which were studied in 
anged in a decreasing order of ‘moder- 
subject to the following assumptions, 


The data sugges 
Bengal, Punjab, Orissa, etc. can be arr: 
nity’ as suggested by the rank order 


viz. 
traditionality can be conceived of as the polar 


sychological attribute. 

hosen do in fact jointly probe a common 
his area corresponds to the one 
alternatively, traditionality. 
dopted for handling the data are 


(a) that modernity- 
opposites of one p 
(b) that the questions € 
psychological area and that t 
we have called modernity or, 
(c) that the statistical procedures a 


not faulty. 
On the basis of the Gross Position Scores, it would be incorrect to 


say that Mysore which has a gross positive score of 236 is exactly half as 
“modern” or twice as “traditional” as West Bengal which has a total 
position score of 120, but it would be permissible to say that the sample 
of students from Mysore who were canvassed for this study are further 
removed from the ‘modern’ end of the scale than the student sample than 
any other state covered by the study. The gross position scores may be 
said to indicate at least the relative positions of the state samples on the 
modern-traditional dimension. 


Allowing for the fact that it w 
value to each point difference in the 


ould be wrong to attach exact unit 
gross position scores and also for the 
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fact that the relative positions of the siate samples have in fact varied 
somewhat on cach of the constituent questions it would stiil be possible 
to mainly arrange the cight-state samples int othree groops which are 
successively more traditional. Based upon the point distance between 
successive position scores we can say that West Bengal and Punjab make 
up Group I, Orissa and Rajasthan make up Group II and Andhra, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra inake up Group III and Mysore makes a separate 
category: Group IV. While the state samples may change their positions 
within each group it is relatively unlikely that they would shift from one 
group to another. 


7. GROSS POSITION SCORES FOR RESPONDENT GROUPS: 


Following the same logic and the same procedures as explained with 
reference to the rank ordering of state samples a total ranking for all 
questions was arrived at for the five respondent groups as well. It was 
found that they ranked as follows:— 


Rank Order Respondent Group Gross Position Scoré 
1 Professional College Boys 145 
2 College Boys 167 
3 High School Boys 191 
4 High School Girls 250 
5 College Girls 265 


It is obvious from the above data that professional college boys and 

college boys make up the most “modern” group and high school and 
college girls make up the least “modern” group with high school boys 
Occupying a mid-way position between the two. 
_ The implications of this rank order seem to be that sex and educa- 
tion are both important factors in determining the modernity of a group: 
Between boys and girls, boys are likely to be more modern, Among boys 
the professional and college boys are more modern than high school boys 
showing that education is an important variant. It is possible that if 
the poly-technic students were not to be grouped with the medical and 
engineering colleges the difference between the professional college sample 
and the non-professional college sample would be even greater. 

Among the girls, however, the direction of difference as related t0 
level of education is exactly the opposite of what one would expect- 
College girls are more conservative than high school girls. 

No immediate explanation is available for this phenomenon. Why 
does education not act as a ‘modernizing’ influence among girls? The 
college girls are older than school girls in the same way as college boys 
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are older th ys. G 7 irls 

4 der than school boys. College boys and girls go through the same 
education process. College girls are drawn in much larger percentage 
from the urban, white-collar group than the college boys are. In fact, 
even as between school girls and college girls the college girls are more 
urban than school girls both in terms of residence as well as parental 
occupation. Yet college girls are somewhat more traditional than school 


girls are. 
8. ‘PARENTAL EDUCATION’ — AN EXPLANATORY FACTOR? 


What does the rank ordering of state samples suggest? If West 
Bengal has the most “modern” group of students and Mysore the most 
“traditional” — the question is what accounts for this modernity or tradi- 
tionality. Are there any characteristics of the student sample in each 
state that help explain this rank order on the modern-traditional attri- 
bute ? Two characteristics —- rural-urban background and parental edu- 
cation were considered. 

It was felt that the dominance of the 
in the student population may be one explanatory principle. 
order score was therefore computed for the student samples from every 
state on the percentage of students with extensive rural life experience 
(Q. 21) and another on the percentage of students with rural parental 
occupations (Q. Bole ither of these rank orders had 


It was found that net 
anything in common with the 


rural or the urban element 
A rank 


rank order the modern-traditional attri- 
bute. 
The rural occupation as well 
the following rankings:— 
Name of State 


as the rural residence rank orders have 


Rank Order . 

1 Rajasthan $ Most Urban 
2 Gujarat 3 

3 Maharashtra 

4 W. Bengal & Punjab 

5 Mysore 5 
-6 Andhra į : 

7 Orissa : Least Urban 


has no resemblance to the modern-traditional rank- 


West Bengal and ends with Mysore. On 
that scale Maharashtra and Gujarat belong to the traditional end, though 
on the urban-rural scale they are nearer the urban end. West Bengal 
which heads the modern-traditional ranking is mid-way on the urban- 
rural ranking. Thus rural-urban preponderance seems to have little to 
do with the modern-traditional characteristics of the sample. 


This rank order 
ing of states which begins with 
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Another social background characteristic which can help explain the 
different degrees of modernity or traditionality of the state samples may 
be the level of education at the parental generation. The reasoning 
will be that the sample groups which have a higher proportion of stu- 
dents drawn from homes with educated fathers are likely to be more 
modern than sample groups with lower proportions of such fathers. 
Based on this reasoning a ranking of state samples was obtained for the 
characteristics of “father’s education”. The procedure followed was the 


same as for the “modernity” characteristics, The following ranking was 
obtained :— 


Rank of order of State Samples 


based on Parental Education ‘ ` Total Position Scores 
W. Bengal 4 

2. Orissa 15 

3. Punjab 16 

4. Mysore 17 

5. Rajasthan 20 

6. Maharashtra 21 

7. Andhra 24 

8 


. Gujarat A 28 
= aeaee O ĀU O 


The value of association between ranking based on the characteristic 
of father’s education and the ranking based on the characteristic of “moder- 
nity” as judged by the overall rank of twelve questions is 68, showing 
that parental education can be one important factor in determining the 
“modernity” or “traditionality” of the student sample. 

The fact that the more “modern” student samples are in fact drawn 
from the better educated homes is also independently confirmed by the 
data on the education of parents as supplied by the parents themselves. 
These data which are analysed in Chapter VI indicate that even at the 
primary and secondary school level pupils in the West Bengal, Orissa and 
Punjab are drawn from homes where the fathers are educated in a larger 
number of cases than in the states of Andhra, Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

West Bengal students who rank first in the ‘modernity’ ranking also 
rank first on the proportion of educated parents in the sample. Corres- 
pondingly, student samples from Maharashtra, Andhra and Gujarat which 
rank low on the proportion of educated parents also rank low on moder- 
nity. The more educated homes are likely to provide more ‘modern’ ori- 
ented pupils to the educational system. ; 

This also implies that as education expands into rural areas and to 
groups of first generation pupils, the proportion of modern-oriented pupils 
will be correspondingly smaller. While the education process may itself 


ay 
ee —————————————————— 
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be a modernising force its effectiveness depends at least partially on the 
kind of home from which the pupil is drawn. The more-educated the 
parent the greater the likelihood of the child absorbing the modern in- 
fluences of education. 


Section VIII — SUMMARY 


The size of student sample, like that of the other samples in this study, 
varies from state to state. There are several reasons for this. Communi- 
ties of all the types mentioned in the sample design based upon varied 
combination of types of institutions were not available in every state. 
Moreover, the number of institutions of a particular type specified in the 
sample design were not uniformly available in all the communities. 
Finally, the sample design stated that all the students in one section of 
the final year class in the institution from which the sample was to be 
drawn were to be interviewed. The size of the classes and of a section 
within a class varied from institution to institution. Thus even if the num- 
ber of communities and institutions from which the sample was drawn 
happened to be the same in two States, the differences in the size of the 
class made for variations in the size of the sample. However, since the 
data from all states have not been pooled together the variation does not 


materially affect the study. 


1. SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

(a) Age: The students studied in the sample are generally between 
16 and 22 years old. The average age of the student is successively higher 
at each stage of education. In almost every state, and at each level of 
education, the girls are younger than the boys. The difference, on the 
average, being about one year. Inter-state variations exist but they are 
not consistent as between the different sub-groups of student respondents 
in each state. Thus it is not possible to say that students from one state 
are generally older or younger than students from another state. 

That the girls are generally younger probably reflects the class and 
caste difference between the girl students and boy students interviewed. 
The girls interviewed come, on the whole, from the higher castes and 
the more advantaged classes than the boys in the sample. 

The age of the students provides a clue to the generational differences 
which enter into the parent-child and teacher-student relationship. The 
students were born and brought up in the post-war, post-independence 
period in India. The parents and teachers were born and brought up 
during the war years, and prior to independence. It is generally acknow- 
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ledged that there is a great deal of difference in all aspects of lifo ans 
these two. One may therefore expect considerable lack of concensus 
ween students on the one hand, and parents and teachers on the 4 
(b) Caste: The data on caste are not wholly satisfactory or ge te 
but they do suggest that the percentage of scheduled and backward cas 
students is considerably higher among boys than among girls. 

There is considerable variation from state to state in the caste pal 
position of students. Mysore and Andhra generally have a bp 
centage of scheduled and backward caste students. With the excep aul 
these two states the proportion of scheduled and backward caste ga wt 
in the sample is generally less than 10 per cent, and rarely above 1 ae 
cent. However, it should be noted that the percentage of sadenie VE 
do.not reply the question on caste is consistently high in all the p E “fo 
response is generally between 4 to 16 per cent in some cases, even me” 
The proportion of the scheduled castes and other backward classes ae 
dents is low among the high school students and even lower among 
university students. a 

The data indicate that education as a channel of social mobility < 
equaliser of opportunity does not seem to have affected a yen large SE 
of the scheduled castes and of the other backward classes. W ith free ee 
compulsory primary education, the children of these castes and — a 
expected to join the primary school along with the children of the ae 
Whether this happens or not needs to be investigated. The fact tha A 
percentages of scheduled and backward taste students decrease at o 
vely higher stages of education needs to be probed further. re mn 
Outs are a common phenomenon. It is necessary to observe whether ther 
Proportion of drop-outs is higher among the scheduled castes and 0 ms 
backward classes than among others. Scheduled and backward caste oe 
dents are given special facilities by way of reservation of seats in the rie 
cational institutions, special hostels and scholarships. If in spite of x De 
special facilities the percentage of the students of these castes and € me 
is low and the rate of drop-outs is higher than among other castes od 
Classes, it is necessary to enquire into the extent to which the tie 
_ taken have been effective. It is likely that the facilities offered are pone 
quate or of the wrong type. On the other hand the problem may Pie 
ly be one of a non-utilization of the facilities offered. This in turn pe: 
either be due to the fact that the members of the scheduled Castes al ý 
other backward classes are not sufficiently aware of facilities available H, 
due to the fact that the administrative procedures involved may be pe 
bersome and may hamper individuals from taking advantage of paie 
Thus the poor representation of scheduled and backward caste students i 
the sample raises several problems that need further investigation. 


ou 
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(c) Education: The students in the higher classes of secondary schools 
and colleges are children of parents who are educated. Only 25 per cent 
students state that their parents are illiterate. Generally children in higher 
classes have parents with a higher level of education. 

(d) Occupation: Parents of a large percentage of students are in what 
have been called the urban occupations in this country. The percentage 
of students whose parents are manual workers is very small. 

While the proportion of women students is on the whole low in the 
total student population, the proportion of scheduled castes and other 
backward class women is even lower, compared to scheduled and back- 
ward caste men students. Thus the factors that handicap. women from 
taking education seem to operate even more strongly in the case of the 
scheduled and the backward castes. ‘ 

Thus, the data indicate that several problems regarding education among 
the scheduled castes and other backward classes, need further research. 
(e) Religion: The overwhelming majority of high school students (61 to 
94 per cent) belong to the Hindu religion. Yet their percentage is often 
lower than the percentage of Hindus in the total population. This implies 
that some of the religious minority groups are “over-represented” among 
the students, This greater representation of religious minority groups 
among students is particularly noticeable among’ girl students. The com- 
over-represented are Christians and Jains. Muslims are 


munities generally 
Generally the proportion of Hindu 


over-represented only in Andhra. 
students increases at the college and professional college level. However, 


in four states, the proportion of Hindus drops among the girl students as 
one moves from the high schocl to the college level. 

Thus, religious composition of the student community do not indi- 
cate any relationship between belonging to a religious majority or mino- 
rity and having ; 
(£) Mother-tongue: From the point of view of their mother-tongue, 
the student population is very mixed. This is particularly true of stu- 
dents at a higher level of education. Between the eight states, student 
Population in Mysore, Maharashtra, Andhra and Rajasthan are consider- 
ably more mixed than are those in Gujarat, Bengal, Orissa and Punjab. 
In the four states in which the population is more mixed a decision to 
use only the regional language as a medium of instruction might present 
problems to about 20 per cent of students. ; AA 

However, it is necessary to make a more intensive study of this issue. 
It is quite likely that the mother-tongue of students who do not mention 
the regional language as the mother-tongue is one or another of the dia- 
lects of the region. Itis likely to be the regional language of a neighbour- 
ing region. It is also possible that a large percentage of students are in 
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fact bilingual with the result that the. regional language is not their 
mother-tongue. They can use it with equal eace. One may also expect 
differences between students from different income groups. It is likely 
that the students from lower and middle income groups are bilingual in 
larger percentages than are those from the higher income and higher occu- 
pational groups. Or again, it is probable that percentage of students with 
a language other than the regional language as the mother-tongue are 
larger in urban areas in general, and in capital cities in particular. 

The question really concerns the extent to which instruction in the 
regional language would create difficulties for children who ds not happen 
to have the regional language as the mother-tongue. To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to enquire into the total population of the children of 
the school going age in a community and examine facilities that exist for 
the education of those who do not happen to belong to the regional lan- 
guage group. It may turn out that the number of such schools is a 
adequate or that even if they exist parents are unable to send their chil- 
dren to such school. r 

At the school level, every state permits the use of the mother-tongue 
as a medium of instruction and examination. English medium schools 
are also permitted and exist in every state. Instruction in the motga 
tongue is not much of a problem at the primary and secondary stages. í 
is at the university stage that the problem arises. Yet the policy for he 
stage will have to be consistent with the policy for the primary and the 
secondary stage. This implies the acceptance of multilingual aie 
at all levels. At the university level, a choice would have to be wan 
between affiliating colleges using different media of instruction and Pigs 
mitting such colleges to be affiliated to universities in other states, ae 
respect to the language concerned. Colleges in turn would have to Sa e 
between providing multimedia or single medium of instruction. Ths 
adjustments may be administratively difficult but nevertheless feasible. 


2. ATTITUDES AND ASPIRATIONS 


(a) Education: Students view education largely in literal terms as the 
means of preparing good citizens or facilitating the acquisition of culture. 
The specifically economic orientation is verbalized only by small minon 
As will be seen later, this contrasts with the attitudes of parents who 1n be 
large proportion say that education is a means to achieving economi 
security, iti 

Despite the general impression that education is rapidly becoming politi- 
cised the students themselves do not show any special preference for politi- 
cal activity. While they reject exclusive pre-occupation only with o 
studies as their ideal role, they reject active participation in politica 
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as well. They generally favour welfare work as an additional activity for 
students. Anywhere from 21 to 60 per cent students accept this as a legiti- 
mate activity. This is at once a challenge and an opportunity for educa- 
tional planners. The National Social Service scheme could meet with favour- 
able response from students provided, of course, we have the necessary 
organizational resource to provide the exciting opportunity for constructive 
work that students look forward to doing. 

(b) Occupational Aspirations: Overwhelmingly the students see them- 
selves as future white-collar workers. Some aspire to join the learned pro- 
fessions, others expect to become administrators or enter clerical and secre- 
tarial services. A large number of them at every level of education expect 
to or wish to continue their status as students for some time to come. While 
this may be indicative of their scholastic aspirations, it could in many cases 
be indicative of indecision or a decision to drift until a choice has been 
forced on them. The preference for white-collar occupations characterises 
boys as well as girls and rural as well as urban background students. 

(c) Social Attitudes: In their social attitudes as judged by their verbal 
responses, it would appear that students subscribe to the view that public 
life in the country should be characterized by a secular approach. However, 
in their personal life some of them see a role for caste and religion. 

In their attitude to the future they are optimists In a general way -— 
that is, in so far as it concerns their appreciation of the changes taking place 
around them. But with respect to chances of their own personal advance- 
ment they are not robust in- their enthusiasm. ao 

They also do not think that in their views of leaders, administrators 
and politicians their views count for a great deal. Very few of them claim 
to have had much direct communication with leaders, though about 20-30 
per cent of them have had ‘some’ communication with them some oa or 
the other. As a group they obviously do not seem to function or see ae 
selves as a conscious pressure group m despite the strikes and gheraoes that 


take pl the Indian Campuses. wW j 
ae iat are this-worldly in the criterion by which they would 


judge others and look upon themselves as ‘activists’ and accomplishing type 


of individuals. i ] 
How far verbal responses are indicative of tendencies to act, how far 


they can be said to reflect deeper personality characteristics or attitudes, 
and, even, if verbal responses are useful and indicative, whether the pre- 
sent set of verbal stimulus and the responses to them meet exacting metho- 
dological standards are questions that have inevitably to be kept open for 
discussion by other scholars. But within these limitations and others, al- 
ready explained, this chapter has sought to give a picture of the social 
background and the verbal attitudes of the students surveyed in this study. 


CHAPTER IV 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Srcrion I — INTRODUCTION 


To present education system introduced by the British was an innova- 
tion in the Indian society. It was based on the social structure, the 
values of the British socicty and the teacher of the British education system 
of that period. 

Teaching as a profession did not exist in India. The teacher’s home 
and the school were not separate. The school was teacher centred. Teach- 
ing was permitted only to persons of the sacerdotal caste among the Hindus 
and to persons of the sacerdotal order among the Muslims. Thus caste and 
religion completely dominated education and also allocated individuals to 
different occupations according to their ascribed positions. The teacher’s 


own role was an ascribed role. 


In the new educational system introduced by the British, the teacher's 


role was an achieved role. The caste, religion or language of a person 
was no bar to his becoming a teacher. It was open to anybody to be- 
come a teacher provided he possessed certain qualifications. Teaching be- 
came a profession and any one could enter it by competition. What con- 
sequences would the old social structure and the value system have for 
` the new education system and the teaching profession? Would caste and 
religion still determine who shall be the teachers? What would be the 
role expectations of the teacher? How would the role be perceived by 
the teacher? What consequences would these role expectations and per- 
ceptions and values and attitudes have for the educational system? These 
are some pertinent questions that engage a sociologist. The scope of this 
chapter is not so wide as to answer all these questions. It primarily att- 
empts to describe the teacher as a professional and through this description 
to suggest how the present day teacher may be different from the tradi- 
tional teacher of the earlier educational system. It also seeks to bring 
out his aspirations, his role commitment, his anxieties and values. 

The teacher prepares the: student for the performance of the roles 
which contribute to the different systems of society. While preparing the 
student for these different roles the teacher interacts with the student, with 
his teacher colleagues, with the school administration, with the sponsors of 


4 
the school and with parents 
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The information about the teacher presented in this chapter is divi- 
ded under the following broad heads. After this initial introductory sete 
tion, the second section deals with the description of the socio economic 
status and the occupational and educational background of the school 
teachers. The third section deals with the teacher's academic and pro- 
fessional life. The fourth section presents the teacher's views and opinions F 
on various aspect of the educational system. The fifth and the last section 
deals with the teacher's social attitudes and values in general. 

The data were collected and tabulated separately for the primary and 
secondary teachers and each category of teachers is further subdivided into 
men and women teachers in each state. 

Each section gives a comparative view of men and women primary 
and secondary teachers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE SAMPLES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 


By Sex 
Primary Teachers Secondary Teachers te 
Male Female Male Een 
Andhra 53 46 241 178 
West Bengal 78 61 156 101 
Gujarat 114 105 216 107 
Maharashtra T7 56 183 135 
Mise 61 58 105 a 
Orissa 87 8 191 57 
Punjab 29 102 107 125 
Rajasthan 94 22 245 ma 
DA a RS a Fe 
630 436 1444 51 


While the sample design provided for a specific number of aren” 
at the primary and secondary stage as also for a defined number of i 
and boys’ schools, it did not specify the number of teachers to be stu i e- 
either in total or by sex. It was expected that girls’ schools would pete i 
ly employ women teachers, but boys’ schools were likely to have both m à 
and women. Besides, at the primary stage no effort was made Me ea 
the schools specifically based on sex. Despite a general expectation at j 
the number of teachers of each sex would be about equal it is found les, 
men teachers have a plurality over women teachers in the state samptes, 
except in Punjab. 
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Section II— Socio Economic, STATUS AND THE OCCUPATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS, 


1. AGE OF THE TEACHERS: 

The age of the teacher in the biological sense is not of much direct 
relevance to the sociologist. But, in the chronological or generational 
sense the difference in views, values and attitudes between generations are 
important for sociological considerations. The generational differences 
create problems of interaction among the colleagues and between the teac- 
her and the administrator who may belong to an earlier generation. The 
courses of study prepared by the earlier generation may create problems 
for the teacher of the younger generation in teaching. It could also be 
that there might be difference in the interaction between teacher and 
student according to the age of the teacher. 

Under the situation of expanding facilities for education it was ex- 
pected that there would be a large percentage of men and women teachers 
of younger age at primary and secondary stages (see table IV-1). In the 
table the different classes of age groups are collapsed together and only a 
dichotomous division differentiating the lower and the higher age groups 
eachers are retained. The age group 35 and 
age group 36 and above is called higher. 
in the traditional system a man 


of primary and secondary t 
below is called lower and the 
It may be mentioned here that 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY STATES AND AcE GROUPS. 


Primary Primary Secondary Secondary 

Men Women Men Women 
ae ed ee ak. nes 
a ee a ee 
a ee 
an a a ON E 
Mili fee ORR 
peers T leie 32 31 45 25 
Ore | Higher Dt EEN: 13 
RA Ee 31 26 20 i 
Rajasthan f me 3 n a a 


ee —————eeeee 
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would take up an occupation after he completed his studies and married 
and entered in the second stage of life called Grahasthashrama. In the 
contemporary Indian society the age at which a person can enter into 
teaching and the age upto which he or she can remain in it are fixed by 
law. 
(a) Primary Teachers: The percentage of men primary teachers in the 
lower age group is very high in five states, namely, Gujarat, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab and Rajasthan. It varies between 69 and 86. It is higher than 
the percentage of teachers in the higher age group which varies between 
l4 and 56. In Maharashtra, though the percentage of young teachers is 
comparatively low (53) it is still higher than the percentage of teachers 
in the higher age group. In Andhra the two percentages are nearly 
equal. It is only in Bengal that the percentage of teachers in the higher 
age group is larger by 12 than the percentage of teachers in the lower age 
group. 
The percentage of women teachers in the lower age group is high 
in all the states. It varies between 64 and 77. In no state is this pe™ 
centage lower than or equal to the percentage of women teachers in the 
higher age group. 
In all the states the percentage of women teachers in the lower 
group is larger than that of men teachers. 
Thus the expectations that a larger proportion of teachers would be 
in the younger age group rather than the higher age group is borne out 
in the case of primary school teachers. 
(b) Secondary Teachers: The men and women secondary teac 
similarly distributed over the lower and the higher age groups. n 
In every state the percentage of men and women teachers 1n the 
lower age group is larger than‘the percentage in the higher age group: 
Also in every state the percentage of women teachers in the lower age grouk 
is larger than the percentage of men teachers in the same age group- 
The percentage of men teachers in the lower age group varies bet- 
ween 54 and 71. In the case of women teachers it varies between 68 and 
‘80. In no state is the percentage of men or women teachers larger 19 
the higher age group than in the lower age group. 
It is common knowledge that the facilities for primary and seconda 
education in all the states have expanded primarily after 1947. Tha 
opened up opportunities for employment and they were availed of by mer 
and women of lower age groups. 
(c) Lower Age of Women Teachers: That women belong to ihe 
younger age group in larger proportion than men can be partl 
plained by the possibility of a greater turn over among women teachers: 
Women often give up their teaching career on marriage or when they 


age 


hers are: 


y (o 
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have young children to look after. This means that there is a continual 
in-flow of younger persons in the profession as those with some experience 
go out to become housewives and mothers. A higher age group among 
women teachers in a particular state would thus suggest a greater stabili- 
zation of women teachers in the profession. This would depend upon 
the social acceptance and facilitation of work outside home by married 
women, ` 

Also it is possible that women who have lesser opportunities than 
men in other occupations do not spend any time as men do in moving 
from one job to another before going into teaching. 


2. THE CASTE: 


The caste system was the stratificatory system of the traditional In- 
dian society and it worked as the mechanism for the allocation of persons 
to different occupations. Teaching was generally the privilege of the 
Brahmins among Hindus. The British Government since 1920 had follow- 
ed the policy of encouraging the non-Brahmins in different government jobs 
and gave them facilities for education. The same policy was continued 
after independence. It is therefore of some interest to know the effects 
of this policy in the teaching profession also. The caste data in the 
study were divided into three groups only — the scheduled castes, the 
other backward castes and the other castes. The fourth group was of those 
to whom caste was not applicable. 

(a) Primary Teachers: In all the states, except Andhra and Mysore, 
the “other castes” is the single largest caste group among the men and 
women primary teachers. The percentages show that the proportion of 
women teachers who belong to the “other castes” (upper castes) cate- 
gory is higher than the proportion of men teachers of this category. The 
percentages of men teachers of these castes are between 55 and 85. The 
women teachers are between 70 and 95 per cent. This difference was ex- 
pected. If “backward castes” are considered educationally backward then 
the women of those castes are likely to be even more educationally back- 
ward. 

In Andhra among men teachers the percentage of “other backward 
caste” teachers is the same as that of the “other castes” teachers. The 
scheduled castes are nearly half of that percentage. 

Among women teachers in Andhra those to whom caste is not appli- 
cable, e. g. Muslims and Christians, form the single largest group. They 
are 47 per cent of the women primary teachers. The other (upper) 
Castes are 26 per cent and the other backward castes are 21 per cent. 
The scheduled caste women teachers are 6 per cent. The over-represen- 
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tation of Muslims and Christians among women teachers suggests that, as 
compared with Hindu women, the women of these groups are education- 
ally more advanced andlor that they are less restricted in their taking to 
gain‘ul occupations. This fact is generally known about Christian women. 
It is new with reference to Muslim women. But it must be realized that 
this is a phenomenon limited to Andhra so far as Muslim women are 
concerned. In Andhra—in the erstwhile Hyderabad territory in parti- 
cular — Muslims belonged to the educationally advanced groups of society. 

In Mysore the other backward castes are the single largest group 
among men teachers (47 per cent), The other castes are the second largest 
group (31 per cent). The scheduled castes are only 6 per cent. 

Among women teachers the other castes and those to whom caste 
is not applicable are 35 per cent and 33 per cent respectively. The other 
backward castes are 19 per cent and the scheduled castes are 7 per cent. 

Andhra and Mysore are the two states in which the men teachers of 
the scheduled and other backward castes are in a substantial majority. 
Ainong women teachers though their percentage is smaller, it is between 
24 and 27, 

The percentage distribution of different castes in Andhra and Mysore 
has to be read keeping in mind the fact that both these states have very 
inclusive lists of scheduled and other backward castes. 

In states other than the above two, the percentage of men of scheduled 
and backward castes varies between 2 and 12 and 3 and 16 respectively. 
But if 10 per cent and 12 per cent scheduled caste men teachers from 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are excluded in other states the percentages of 
scheduled caste teachers vary between 2 and 7. 

The percentage of the “other backward” caste men teachers does 
not vary much from that of the scheduled caste teachers. In Bengal there 
are 34 per cent other backward caste men teachers. But in this caste 
as explained earlier there was some confusion in identifying the castes. 

The scheduled castes and the other backward castes women teachers 
are-not more than 7 per cent in any state except Andhra and Mysore. P 

The* percentage distribution of the “caste not applicable” group is 
not very different from that of scheduled and other backward castes. 

Barring those states in which the lists of scheduled and other back- 
ward castes are very inclusive the percentage of scheduled and other back- 
ward caste men teachers is less than 10 on an average. ‘That would be even 
more true of women teachers. The average percentage of teachers to whom 
caste is not applicable is not above 10 for men teachers and it is less than 
5 for women teachers, 

The scheduled castes are a well defined group and their percentages 
are more reliable, There are not more than 12 per cent scheduled caste 
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TABLE IV—2a. 


Caste-Composition or Primary SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BY STATES, SEX AND CASTE-GROUPS. 


Scheduled Other Back- Other Not Appli- Blanks Total 
Caste ward Castes Caste cable 
% % % % % 
Andhra M I7 35 35 11 2 d 
w 6 21 26 47 — 46 1} 
W. Bengal M 8 4 84 3 1 78 
w 2 — +95 3 = 61 
Gujarat M 12. 4 74 5 5 114 
Ww 9 7 81 1 5 105 (2) 
Maharashtra M 9 10 60 8 13 117 
Ww 7 T 71 8 7 56 
Mysore M"6 47 31 8 8 61 (1) 
4 w 9 19 34 33 5 58 
Orissa M 2 3 55 20 20 87 
i Wiz -= 25 13 37 8 
Punjab M 7 14 73 3 3 29 
3 w 6 1 86 1 7 102 (1) 
Rajasthan M 3 10 65 4 18 94 
= 73 5 22 22 


TABLE IV-2b. 


Caste-CoMPOSITION OF SeconpARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


py STATES, SEX AND CASTE-GROUP. 
Other Not Appli- Blanks « Total 


Scheduled Other Back- 
Caste cable 


% % % % % N 
W. Bengal M 17 17 51 22 3 241 
i w 3 14 35 42 6 Wil 
Andhra M 6 1 77 14 2 156 
w — = 84 13 3 101 
Gujarat M 3 1 73 9 14 216 (1) 
w 3 1 86 2 8 108 
Maharashtra M 7 3 57 15 18 183 
w 4 3 44 21 30 135 (1) 
Mysore wi 26 34 17 21 105 
' Ww = 7 45 23 25 83 
Orissa Mo = 9 63 11 18 191 (1) 
Ww — 5 60 21 14 557 
Punjab M 3 6 82 6 3 107 
w i 1 90 3 5 125 
Rajasthan MI = 2 17 15 7 245 (1) 
€ 84 7 9 85 
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men teachers in any state except Andhrez. 


caste women is still smaller. But if one considers the social conditions of 
20 years ago, the scheduled castes would hardly have been expected to from 


a part of the teaching sample at all, One could not have thought of the 


a 4 à = en - 66 
present situation in which they teach the students of higher or “other 


castes”. In this sense the personnel in the occupation of teaching is no 
longer restricted to the traditional teaching castes of Indian society. 


(b) Secondary Teachers: The situation at the secondary stage appears 
more favourable to the scheduled castes, In no state, including Andhra and 
Mysore, are the scheduled caste men teachers more than 8 per cent of the 
sample. The average will not be mor 


e than 5 per cent. In two states there 
are no scheduled caste teachers at all. There are no scheduled caste women 
teachers in four states and 


in the state in which there are, they are not 
more than 4 per cent, 


The percentage of scheduled 


The other backward castes are better placed than the scheduled 
castes. There are 24 per cent men teachers of other backward castes an 
Mysore, 17 per cent in Andhra, 9 per cent in Orissa, 6 per cent in Fun: 
Jab and 6 per cent in Rajasthan. In Maharashtra, Bengal and Gujarat 
1 per cent respectively, 
achers of other backward castes in two states: 
y are 13 per cent in Andhra, 7 per cent in 
Mysore, 3 per cent in Maharashtra, 5 per cent in Orissa and 1 per cent 
each in Gujarat and Punjab. 

Compared to their re 
and women teachers of 


they are 3 per cent. 1 per cent and 
There are no women te 
In the remaining states the 


presentation among primary teachers both men 
scheduled and other backward castes have a 
smaller representation among secondary teachers. 

The other castes men and wi 
Mysore are in large 
are also in 


omen secondary teachers in Andhra and 
percentage than among the primary teachers. ethey. 
a somewhat larger percentage in other states. But the position 
1p to which the caste is not applicable is even better in every 
that at the primary stage 


The percentage of blanks is higher than at the primary stage in Guj- 
arat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa. h 
The following table (table IV-2c) showing the position of all the 


Castes at the primary and secondary stage is instructive from the com- 
Parative point of view. 


of the grou 
State over 


ere is a decrease in the percentage of scheduled caste men and 
teachers in every state at the secondary Stage as compared to the 
primary Stage. In Orissa the percentage variation is to be neglected 
because the number of women teachers at the primary stage was only 8. 


Th 
women 
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There is also a decrease in,the percentage of “other backward castes” 
men and women teachers at the secondary stage. The only exception is 
Orissa. 

There is an increase at the secondary stage in the percentage of men 
and women teachers of “other castes” except in Bengal and Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. 

There is an increase at the secondary stage in the percentage of 
men and women teachers of the group “caste not applicable” in every 
state. a 


The decrease in the percentage of scheduled and other backward 
castes is compensated for partly by the increase in the percentages of other 
castes and of the “caste not applicable” group. In Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra, there is a decrease in the percentages of other castes also. In 
Bengal the decrease in the percentage of schedule caste, “other backward 
caste” and “other castes” has gone to increase the percentage of the group 
But in Maharashtra while a portion has gone to 


H : A 
caste not applicable”. 
there is a large percentage of blanks in 


the group “caste not applicable”, 
the case of women teachers. So also there is a large percentage of blanks 
in Mysore. y 

The increase in the percentages of the non-caste groups and of the 
groups such as Muslims and Christians as seen 
in the comparative table on religion corroborate one another. 

The decrease in the percentage of scheduled and other backward caste 
need not be attributed to their ‘low’ birth because there are secondary 
teachers of both these groups. Also the decrease has not gone to increase 
the “other castes” representation only. It has also increased the representa- 
tion of the non-caste groups i-e- minorit 
teachers require higher educational qualifications 
ions of the scheduled and other -backward castes 
acquire these qualifications. As will be seen 
later the secondary teachers have come largely from a better economic 


and educational background and probably, in the case of the scheduled 
castes, their economic, occupational and educational background rather 


than their birth in a caste have been mainly responsible for the decrease 
in their percentage representation at the secondary stage. 

In view of the notions of higher and lower caste of the traditional 
hierarchy and the consequent attitudes of different caste groups towards 
one another it would be interesting to observe to what extent they enter 
into the interaction between the colleagues of different caste and between 


-teacher and „students of different castes. 


other minority religious 


y religious groups. 


‘Posts of secondary 
and the economic condit 
May not permit them to 


TABLE - IV-2c. 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE IN CASTE COMPOSITION or TEACHERS AT PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEVELS — USING THE DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AS THE Base. 


Scheduled Other Back- Other Not Total fe 

State Sex Castes ward Castes Castes Applicable Blanks Pri. Sec. 

1. Andhra Men — 10 — 18 + 16 + 11 AP Mad 53 241 

Women — 3 — 7 + 9) = a 6 46 178 

2. W. Bengal Men. — 2 — 3 == 8 + 12 = M 78 i56 

Women — 2 0 = l1 +1 + 3 61 101 

3. Gujarat Men — 9 — 3 i + 4 + 9 114 216 

Women — 6 — 6 + 5 + 1 + g 105 107 

4. Maharashtra Men — 2 — ae = 8 A t S 117 177 

Women — 3 — 4 — 26 + 13 + 23 56 135 

5. Mysore Men — 4 — 21 E + 9 + 13 61 105 

Women — 9 — 12 + 10 — 10 + 20 58 83 

6. Orissa Men — 2 + 6 = SEG — 8 — 1 87 191 

Women — 25 + 5 + 35 + 8 — 24 8 191 

7. Punjab Men — 8 =. 8 +9 J g * 29 107 
Women — 2 z t4 th 2 — 1 102 

8. Rajasthan Men — 3 — 8 + 8 + 1l — 11 94 245 
Women 0 0 + 11 2 ay (| 22 


+ shows increase of secondary school teachers over primary school teachers 
— shows decrease of secondary school teachers over primary school teachers 
* shows no change 

0 shows there weré no teachers 
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3. RELIGION ° 


Religion, caste and language are the three important elements of 
Indian social structure that play an important part in the allocation of 
personnel over different occupations. Before the new education system 
was introduced by the British religion and caste determined who could be 
the teacher. 

Under the new education system legally neither the religion nor the 
caste nor the language of an individual is a bar to a person taking up 
teaching as an occupation. Yet, there may be several other reasons why 
an individual may or may not choose teaching as a career. Also, teach- 
ing as a profession requires the attainment of certain educational quali- 
fications. If, therefore, members of a religion, caste or language group 
are. to be found in large or small numbers, it is not sufficient evidence 
for the assertion that their religion, caste or language encouraged or dis- 
couraged them from taking up teaching. The reasons for a given distri- 
bution have to be sought elsewhere. 

(a) Primary Teachers: In six states, Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan 89 to 99 per cent men teachers at the pri- 
In Andhra the Hindu men teachers are 77 per 

In Punjab the two major reli-, 
There are 52 per cent men and 


mary stage are Hindus. 
cent and in Punjab they are 45 per cent. 
gious groups are Hindus and the Sikhs. 
47 per cent women teachers who are Sikh. 

In the same six states mentioned above, the percentage of Hindu 
women primary teachers varies between 82 and 96. This percentage varia- 
tion has a slightly wider range than that in the case of men_ teachers. 
The minimum and the maximum percentages are also slightly lower than 
those in the case of men teachers. The Hindu women teachers in Andhra 


are only 28 per cent and in Punjab they are 52 per cent. 
The other religious groups from which the men and women primary 
teachers are drawn in different states are the Muslim, Christian, Jain and 
Sikh. The maximum percentage of Muslim men and women teachers is 
in Andhra. They are 6 and 15 per cent respectively. Muslim men teac- 
hers could be found also in Gujarat. Maharashtra, Mysore and Rajasthan 
but in none of these states in their percentage more than 3. Muslim 
women teachers are found only is two other states — Bengal and Maha- 
rashtra and their percentages in the respective states are 2 and 5. 
Christian men teachers are found in two states only, Andhra and 
Mysore. Their percentages in the two states are 15 and 3 respectively. 
But the Christian women primary teachers are distributed over six states. 
re 2 and 3 per cent respectively. But in 


In Bengal and Gujarat they ar ; f 
Andhra they are 57 per cent and they are the single largest group in that 
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state. They are 26 per cent in Mysore, 15 per cent in Orissa and 14 per 
cent in Rajasthan. Considering all the eight states together Christian 
women teachers form the next largest group among women teachers after 
the Hindus. 

Jain men teachers are not more than 4 per cent in any state and 
they are found in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan. 
The Jain women teachers «are found only in Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan and their percentages in the respective states are 9, 1 and 4. 

Neither the number of states in which the religious groups other than 
Hindus are distributed nor the percentages of those groups are so signifi- 
cant as the percentage distribution of men and women teachers in each 
of these states. In two states, namely, Andhra and Maharashtra, where 
both Muslim men and women teachers are found, the percentage of Mus- 
lim women teachers is higher than the percentage of men. In Andhra, the 
percentage of Muslim women teachers is larger by 6 than the percentage 
of men teachers. This as mentioned earlier may probably be due to the 
fact that the capital city of Hyderabad and other areas were formerly 
part of a state with a Muslim ruler. The state encouraged education 
among the Muslims and gave preference to them in jobs. If so this only 
shows that given education and occupational opportunity neither religion 
nor sex need be a handicap in taking up teaching. If the percentage of 
men was smaller it was probably because they preferred other occupations 
to teaching. The fact of a higher percentage of Muslim women teachers 
is also indicative of the greater advancement in education among Andhra 
Muslim women as compared with the women of other communities. — 

Similarly, Christian men are not found in the teaching profession 

in the same proportion as Christian women — again an indication of the 
non-availability of non-Christian women teachers. Christian women teac- 
hers are found in such percentages as 57 in Andhra, 26 in Mysore, 14 in 
Rajasthan and 13 in Orissa. 
(b) Secondary Teachers: Barring Punjab the percentage of Hindu men 
teachers in different states varies between 59 and 95. Leaving out both 
these extremes of the minimum and the maximum, the percentages in the 
five states vary between 78 and 91. 

Leaving aside again the extremes of 39 per cent in Andhra and 91 
per cent in Bengal, the Hindu women secondary teachers are between 63 
‘per ‘cent and 89 per cent. The percentage of women secondary teachers 15 
smaller than the percentage of men teachers in every state except Bengal 
and Punjab. In Andhra, as was the case among women primary teachers, 
among the women secondary teachers too, the Hindus are not the iirst 
but the second largest group. 

Muslim secondary teachers, are to be found in every state except 
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Punjab, though in Bengal and Orissa they are represented only among men 
teachers. The percentages of both Muslim men and women secondary 
school teachers are higher than their percentages among the primary teac- 
hers. Muslim men probably find the better paid and higher status job of 
a secondary school teacher more acceptable and that is why they are now 
found in larger percentages than their percentages among the primary 
teachers. 

Similarly the Christian men teachers can now be observed at least 
in seven states as compared to only two among’ the primary teachers. 
The women Christian teachers are to be found in all states except in Pun- 
jab. Their percentage distribution is 42 in Andhra, 32 in Orissa, 25 in 
Mysore, 12 in Maharashtra and 11 in Rajasthan. In Bengal and Gujarat 
they are 5 and 4 per cent respectively. 

At the secondary stage even the small religious groups such as neo- 
Buddhist and Zoroastrians are represented. The men and women teac- 
hers of the religious groups other than Hindus are to be found in a large 
number of states, at the primary and secondary stages. The percentage of 
the Christian women teachers is particularly noticeable. 

That religion is irrelevant to the recruitment of personnel in teaching 
is further corroborated by the Table IV-3 on page 192, E 

The table compares the percentages of the different religious eee 
at primary and secondary stages. The plus sign in the table shows the 
increase at the secondary stage in percentage. The minus sign shows the 
decrease in the percentage and the equal sign shows no change. A cross 


indicates blanks. 


The table shows that there is a general decrease in the percentage 


of Hindu men and women teachers at the secondary stage as compared to 
the primary stage in all the states except Punjab and that there is a 
general increase in the percentages of men and women teachers of other 
religious groups. . 
eect ane of the Hindu men and women go in for better paid and 


higher status occupations than teaching and the other minority religious 


groups find secondary teaching a better paid and higher status occupation 


than primary teaching or other occupations available to them. 


4. LANGUAGE: tie 
achers is closely related to the medium of 
the medium of instruction is very 
speaks at home. Now it is also an 
when there is a certain minimum 


The language of the te 
instruction. At the primary stage 
largely the language that the child 


accepted principle and practice that whe i 
number of pupils, the municipal authorities, support a separate primary 


TABLE Iy-3 


G61 


PERCENTAGES DIFFERENCE IN THE RELIGION COMPOSITION OF PRIMARY AND 
Seconpary TEACHERS — Usine Primary ScHooL Data As Base. 


il 

Total 2l 

" Neo Zorast- Any (In Figures) Č 

State Sex Hindu Muslim Christian Jain Sikh Buddhist rian Other None Blanks Pri. Sec. Ss 

an 

Nee ee 5 

G 

Men — 8 + 10 = 0 0 0 0 0 EE 53 241 8 

et ary Women +11 + 4 —15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 46 17 & 
Men — 14 +14 + 1 0 0 0 0 — i 0 0 78 156 Z 

pene EN a 5 2 Bie EG 0 0 0 Oe 20 o 6f Wl n 
A fe) 

. Men. ee st 0st -6 0 0 0 0 — il 0 114 216 B 

3. Gujarat E E E me) 0 ol Pe 0 0 0 {05 “107 & 
o 

nee eS 0 D o bey OF 1 0 0 iis I- R 

4. Maharashtra Women .— 21 = as FFO F 7 Fil Us 1D 0 0 — 1 56 135 > 
Meee eerie Aa E 0 0 0 0 0 0 -6l 105 y 

5. Mysore uate eee. is 6) 8 Sete i, 0 0 0 0 0 ot 1 58 83 S 
a) 

6. Ori Men Sy -s cr 0 0 0 0 0 —i1 — 87 191 2 
cosy ae Women — 19 0 + 19 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 & 5 5 
Z 

7. Punjab Men + 10 0° 1, = 3 = 39 0 0 0 Tl 0 29 107 | 
os Sasi! Women + 6 0 0 OE fh Ss 7 0 0 0 0 og 125 
A 

; Ment e ear 6 e 0 0 o—1+2 —2 245 E 

8. Rajasthan Waren a t- Bo ie 0<+ 0 0 0 99 835 F 
+ shows increase = shows no change a 

— shows decrease O there were no teachers g 
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school in that language. In view of that principle and practice, at least 
a small percentage of teachers whose mother-tongue is differeut from the 
language of the state could be expected in the state samples. 
(a) Primary Teachers: At the primary stage there are very few teachers 
in the sample whose mother-tongue is different from the language of the 
state as seen from Table No. IV-4. In the table the figures below the per- 
centage of the teachers indicate the number of languages over which the 
teachers are distributed. 

Except in Mysore the percentage of teachers speaking different lan- 
In Andhra there are 6 per cent men and 
13 per’ cent women teachers whose mother-tongue is not Telugu. But all 
of them are Urdu speaking. The existence of a large population of Urdu 
speaking people in Hyderabad, the capital city of Andhra, explains the 


percentages. 


guages is small in every state. 


TABLE IV-4+ 


TEACHERS SPEAKING LANGUAGES 


PERCENTAGE OF PRIMARY 
OTHER THAN THE REGIONAL LANGUAGE. 


Percentage of teachers non- 
state-language groups 


State Men Women 

1. Andhra 6 - i 1 

2. Bengal a 4 
2 

3. Gujarat i EF = ai 
1 

4. Maharashtra = 3 Ta 3 
3 

Bee Mysore 30 A 3 

6. Orissa å i ot UE) 
1 

7. Punjab T Ree 
1 

8. Rajasthan Š = 3 
Š 8 


are no men teachers whose mother-tongue is not 


In Bengal there 
omen teachers whose mother-tongue 


Bengali. But there are 4 per cent w 
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is other than Bengali, these 4 per cent teachers are divided between two 
languages only i.e. Gujarati and English. 

In Gujarat there are only 1 per cent women teachers whose mother 
tongue is other than Gujarati and that one per cent is Hindi speaking. 

In Maharashtra there are 8 per cent men and 9 per cent women. 
teachers whose mother-tongue is other than Marathi. They are divided 
between three languages i.e. Gujarati, Hindi and Konkani. Gujaraties have 
settled in Bombay and they have their own schools in Bombay and Poona. 
There are also Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada speaking popula- 
tions. But their schools were not included in the sample. 

Mysore is the only state where there are as many as 30 per cent men 
and 55 per cent women teachers whose mother tongue is not Kannada 
and they are also divided between 8 languages viz Hindi, Konkani, Marathi, 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, Tulu, and Urdu. 


TABLE IV-5 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS SPEAKING LANGUAGE 
OTHER THAN THE REGIONAL LANGUAGE. 


Percentage of teachers of non- 


State state language groups 
Men Women 
Andhra 8 z 
BA o 
13 
W. Bengal 11 13 
Dr 
10 
Gujarat 2 $ 
$u a Nar ee 
4 
Maharashtra 8 g 
Bhaal ee 
10 
Mysore 28 eg 
28) al jee 
11 
Orissa 6 ue 
Pb ee 
5 
Punjab 2 = 
5 
Rajasthan 4 24 
j 12 , 


In’Orissa there are 2 per cent men teachers whose mother-tongue 15 
not Oriya. These two per cent teachers are Hindi speaking. 
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In Punjab there is one per,cent of women teachers whose mother- 
tongue is neither Hindi nor Punjabi, and this one per cent are Malayalam 
speaking. 

In Rajasthan there are 4 per cent men and 9 per cent women teachers 
whose mother tongue is not Hindi and they are divided between 8 lan- 
guages such as Assamese, Bengali, English speaking teachers are 3 per 
cent. The others are one per cent each. 

This distribution of the teachers whose mother-tongue is not the lan- 
guage of the state indicates that either there are not sufficiently large num- 
bers of persons of other languages living in the states with their families 
and requiring primary school for their children or if there are such schools 
they are not represented in the sample. It should be noted that there 
may be large numbers of unskilled workers speaking different languages in 
a city like Bombay or Calcutta living in slums but they are not likely 
to be represented in a population of school teachers. It is only when 
there is sufficiently large number of white-collar people of a particular 
language group that the question of both primary and secondary educa- 
tion for their children arises. Also they should have been sufficiently cut 
off from their native place so that they do not leave their children behind 
for education. Besides, in big cities like Bombay and Calcutta those who 
can afford, send their children to the English medium primary schools. 

The case of Mysore is different from all other states and it also re- 
mains different at the secondary stage. It will be discussed later. 

(b) Secondary Teachers: At the secondary stage the following table 
gives the percentages of men and women teachers of language groups 
different from the preponderent language of the state. The figures below 
the percentages indicate the number of language groups over which they 
are distributed. 

At the secondary stage in every state the percentage of teachers whose 
mother-tongue is other than the language of the state is larger than at the 
primary stage and also the number of languages spoken by those teachers 
is larger than the teachers at the primary stage whose mother-tongue is 
not the language of the state. This suggests a greater mobility and immigra- 
tion’ between regions among secondary teachers than among primary school 
teachers, This is related to the slightly higher levels of salaries making 
inter-regional movement worthwhile for the migrant and to the use of 
English as a medium of instruction in many schools making it possible for 
Non-local-language teachers to compete for the jobs. 

` However, among the men teachers there are not more than 11 per 
cent teachers whose mother-tongue is other than the language of the state 


except in Mysore. 
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It is noteworthy that in every state except Gujarat and Punjab the 
women teachers whose mother-tongue is not the language of the state are 
more than 15 per cent. They are 60 per cent in Mysore, 35 per cent in 
Maharashtra and 24 per cent in Rajasthan. ‘This is partly indicative of 
of a situation where in some of the states women teachers are not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers from the local population. 

At the secondary stage the medium of instruction is the mother-tongue 
or English. The mother-tonguc of the child may be a language other than 
the language of the state. It is therefore to be expected that there are 
schools teaching through the medium of languages other than the lan- 
guage of the state. It appears from the figures that there are either a 
larger number of secondary schools than the primary schools teaching through 
the medium of a language other than the language of the state or through 
English, or that there are teachers whose mother-tongue is not the langu- 
age of the state but who have attained proficiency in that language and 
can teach through it though they speak their mother-tongue at home. 

The percentage of men and women teachers in Mysore both at the 
primary and secondary stage whose mother-tongue is not Kannada 1$ 
Strikingly larger than in any other state. There are 30 per cent men 
and 55 per cent women at the primary stage and 28 per cent men and 
60 per cent women at the secondary stage whose mother-tongue is a lane 
guage other than Kannada. It is difficult to explain this distribution 
without detailed information about the situation in the state but it could 
be pointed out that out of 11 non-Kannada language groups six are from 
the neighbouring regions of Mysore. They are Konkani, Malayalam, 
Tamil, Telugu, Tulu and Marathi. The possibilities are that there might 
be primary and secondary schools teaching through these languages OF 
that these teachers are bilingual — able to teach in Kannada though they 
speak their own language at home. If there are many non-Kannada 
schools in Mysore it would suggest that there are large numbers of non- 
Mysorean white-collar groups settled in Mysore and settled for such @ 
long time that they have their own schools. 

The data provided by Dr. Venkatarayappa in his state report con- 
firms the above suggestions. He writes “Kannada is the principal lan- 
guage and mother-tongue of 62 per cent of the total population. It 
is the principal language in all districts except Kolar where it is second 
to Telugu. There are about 16 other languages — Telugu, Tamil, 
Marathi, Urdu, Konkani etc. — spoken by minor groups making up ĉ 
total of 38 per cent”. The table below showing the number of primary 
and secondary schools having different media of instruction other tha” 
Kannada and English confirms the guess that a large number of peop. le 
from neighbouring states speaking different languages are settled in 
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Mysore for a long time and in such a number as to have the schools teach- 


ing through their respective language. 


Language Primary School Secondary School 
Urdu 2436 140 
Marathi 850 307 
Tamil 228 1 
Telugu 83 27 
Malayalam 9 = 
Gujarati 5 S. 
Hindi 14 11 


fl a eee ee 

The medium of instruction in a school must remain an important 
factor in the recruitment of teachers to primary and secondary schools. The 
above figures suggest that the large number of non-Kannada teachers in 
Mysore is in some way a reflection of the large number of schools in Mysore 
whose medium of instruction is other than Kannada. 


5. ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH THE TEACHERS 

GREW UP: 

When teaching becomes a profession and is not merely a hereditary 
occupation it means that among other things, the teacher must have cer- 
tain prescribed qualifications. That would imply that the parental family 
of the teacher must have had the economic ability to educate him or her 
and also the capacity to wait until he or she begins to earn. 

The teachers were asked the question “How would you describe the 
economic circumstances under which you grew up?” The alternative answers 
were “Stringent”, “Average”, “well off” and “Varied from Time to Time”. 
There is always the difficulty of distinguishing the stringent from the average 
f in some marginal cases. In such cases the 


and average from the well o : 
to play to a greater degree than in 


Subjectivity of the respondent comes in 


other cases, 

aching requires higher qualifications and a longer period of 
igh there might be some secondary teachers 
circumstances, it was expected that 


d well off circumstances in a larger 


: Secondary te 
Waiting before earning. Thot 
who might come from difficult home 
they would be drawn from average an 
Percentage than is true of primary teachers. 

For those who come from difficult circumstances even primary teach- 
ing offers a steady though small income. It is a better alternative to manual 


labour since it offers, additionally, a better social status to the individual. 
The circumstances which they describe 


© . 
(a) ‘Average’ Circumstances: 
ategory of circumstances from which 


se. i 
as “average” from the largest single c 
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the men secondary teachers come. The percentages in different states vary 
from 46 to 58 (Table IV-6). 

The women secondary teachers who come from “average” circums- 
tances are also in larger percentages. The percentages vary between 53 and 
66 in seven out of eight states. In one state (Andhra) 72 per cent of them 
come from “average” circumstances. 

The percentages of primary men teachers who come from the average 
circumstances varies between 31 and 54. In six states out of eight the per- 
centages vary between 43 and 54. In Orissa and Andhra they are lower, 
31 and 38 per cent respectively. M 

The percentages of women primary teachers who come from “average 
circumstances in different states vary between 54 and 66 in seven states. 
In Rajasthan their percentage is smaller (46). But the percentage of those 
coming from well off circumstances is higher than in any other state (37). 

Thus the model percentage of men and women primary and second- 

ary teachers grew up under average circumstances. Men secondary teach- 
ers came in larger percentages from average circumstances than men PaA 
mary teachers. But women teachers, both primary and secondary, were 
drawn from average circumstances in larger percentages than the men 
secondary teachers. 
(b) ‘Difficult? or ‘Stringent’ Circumstances: The next largest group of 
secondary men teachers comes from the ‘difficult’ or ‘stringent’ circumstan- 
ces. The percentages vary between 28 and 40, But in six states out of eight 
the percentages vary between 28 and 31. The percentage of those we 
came from average circumstances varied between 53 and 66. ‘Thus a pres 
ler percentage of men secondary teachers came from stringent circumstan 
ces than from average circumstances (Table IV-7). 


TABLE IV-6 


UP 
PERCENTAGES oF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS WHO WERE BROUGHT 
IN “AVERAGE” CIRCUMSTANCES (Q, 23). 


7, en 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Wom 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 38 58 57 72 
W. Bengal 50 55 54 56 
Gujarat 54 56 65 63 
Maharashtra 45 55 61 59 
Mysore 49 49 54 56 
Orissa 31 46 ` 63 72 
Punjab 52 54 66 58 
Rajasthan 43 54 46 59 


“o 
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TABLE IV-7 
PERCENTAGES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS WHO WERE BROUGHT UP 
IN “STRINGENT” CIRGUMSTANCES (Q. 23). 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 

Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 59 29 26 11 
W. Bengal 45 31 26 12 
Gujarat 35 29 9 18 17 
Maharashtra 46 29 14 19 
Mysore 44 38 28 
Orissa 61 40 38 4 
Punjab 35 29 20 4 
Rajasthan 42 31 9 13 


TABLE IV-8 
E BROUGHT UP 


PERCENTAGES OF PRIMARY AND SEcoNDARY TEACHERS WHO WER! 


ın “WELL OFF” Circumstances (Q. 28) 


Secondury Men Primary Women Secondary Women 


Primary Men 

Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 2 3 11 7 

W. Bengal 3 5 12 15 
Gujarat 1 6 11 14 
Maharashtra zs 3 4 15 
Mysore -5 6 3 17 

Orissa = 20 iw 12 

Punjab 3 5 18 19 
Rajasthan 10 9 37 19 


secondary teachers who come from diffi- 
cult circumstances is. very low: In some states the percentage of women 
teachers from well off circumstances is higher. In five states, i.e. Andhra, 
Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan the percentages of women 
teachers from ‘difficult’ circumstances are 11, 12, 17, 19 and 13 respec- 
tively. In the remaining states i.c., Mysore, Orissa and Punjab, the per- 


The percentage of women 


Centage is 4 in each state. 

. The percentage of primary men teachers from difficult circumstances 
varies between 35 and 46 in six states. The percentage of men primary 
teachers from ‘difficult? circumstances is higher than that of both men 


and women secondary teachers in all states. In Andhra and Orissa this 


percentage is 59 and 61 respectively. 
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In the case of women primary teachers the percentage of those from 
difficult circumstances varies between 14 and 38 in the eight states. Though 
the percentage variation of women primary teachers is lower than in the 
case of men primary teachers, the percentages in all states are higher than 
those of both men and women secondary teachers. 


“ ors 
Thus, the data show that though the modal percentage of teacher 
rcum- 


both at the primary and secondary stage is drawn from ‘average’ c 
stances, there is a greater percentage of primary teachers than secondary 
teachers who have been brought up in ‘stringent’ circumstances. ‘This is 
true of all states and both sexes, E 
(c) Well of circumstances: The percentage of men secondary teachers 
from ‘well off? circumstances varies between 3 and 6 in six states. In Orissa 
and Rajasthan their percentage is 20 and 9 respectively. (Table IV-8) 

In the case of women secondary teachers the percentage of teachers 
from ‘well off circumstances in Bengal, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab and Rajas- 
than is 15, 17, 12. 19 and 19 respectively. These percentages are higher 
than the percentages of those from difficult circumstances in the same 
States. In Andhra 7 per cent, in Gujarat 14 per cent and in Maharashtra 
15 per cent women secondary teachers come from ‘well off’ circumstances. 


: 5 s rom 
But in these states these percentages are not higher than for those fr 
“difficult” circumstances. 


In three states, i.c. Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa there are no 
men primary teachers from well off circumstances. In the other four 
states the percentage varies between | and 3. Only in Rajasthan their per 
centage is 10. Thus, among men primary teachers, except in Rajasthan, 
there is hardly any one who comes from well off homes. 

The women primary teachers from well off circumstances in Andhra, 
Bengal and Gujarat are 11 per cent each. In Punjab and Rajasthan they 
are 18 and 37 per cent respectively. The percentage of primary woe 
teachers drawn from ‘well off’ homes is thus larger than the relative poa 
centage for primary and secondary men teachers. But, the percentage oe 
Primary women teachers who are from ‘well off” circumstances is smaller 
than the comparable percentage of women secondary teachers. . 

In view of the part that the subjectivity of the respondent is likely 
to play in the answers to this question all that can be said is that vonga 
teachers generally come from better off circumstances than men teachers; 
and that more primary teachers than secondary teachers come 
from ‘stringent’ homes. In so far as more women than men come from 
well of homes, it could be said that there is a larger section of men 
teachers than women teachers who take up teaching jobs because of econo- 
mic need. The differences in the circumstances from which the teachers 


(4, 
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come could be expected to have their effect on the teachers’ attitude to- 
wards their occupation. The economically needy may seek primarily pecu- 


niary satisfaction from their occupation, the others may be aware of other 


satisfaction as well. 


6. OCCUPATIONS OF GRAND FATHERS AND THE FATHERS 
OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS: 


(a) Introduction: ‘The occupations given in the questionnaire are divi- 
ded into 11 groups as follows:— 
(1) Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, ete. 
(2) Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, etc. 
(3) Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc. 
(4) Proprictor/Director/Managing Agent of big industrial concern, 
mine, etc., big business-man, wholesale merchant, proprietor of trans- 
port, commission agent, ctc. 
Owner of small business, retail shop ( 


cutting saloon, etc.). ‘handicraftsman, 
mploying none, like tailor, 


groceries, tailoring shop, hair- 
independent businessman cm- 
banker, hawker, 


ou 


ployed by none and e 
peddlar, priest, country medicineman, etc. 

(6) Executive and Scientific/ Technical person (degree holder or equi- 
valent) Manager, Accountant, various types of officers, physicist, 


analyst, chemist, etc. professionals like doctor, lawyer, lecturer, pro- 


fessor, ete. 
(7) Ordinary administrative 
cord-keeper, school teacher, re 
(8) Skilled manual worker: Foreman, 
worker, craftsman, working as employee of a concern, etc. 


(9) Unskilled staff: Peon, darwan, coolie, non-agriculatural day labour- 


staff: clerk, cashier, stenographer, re- 
tail shop employee, etc. 
machineman, miner, factory 


“er, etc. 4 
(10) Armed forces personnel. 
(11) Other occupations. 

These occupations could be conveniently and reasonably 
two groups namely rural and urban. The first three groups of occupations 
are grouped under rural occupations and those of the groups 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 are grouped under urban occupations. Occupations of group num- 
ber 5 could be both rural and urban and, therefore, they are kept as they 


grouped into 


are as a separate group. 

From data on questions number 24 and 25 the grouping of the dis- 
tribution of percentages of occupations of the fathers and grand fathers of 
the men and women teachers can be made as in the accompanying table 
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(IV-9). It is possible to know from the. occupational background of the 
teacher the social group from which the teacher is recruited. 

Whether or not a teacher comes from an upward mobile family will 
largely affect his attitudes towards his profession and his job and a num- 
ber of other relationships in which he is involved in his role performance. 
The teacher’s rural-urban background in a broad way may also influence 
his world view, social values and attitudes which will be important ele- 
ments in his personality. That in turn will have important consequences 
for the working of the education system and for its efficiency. 

(b) Occupational Background in Grand Father’s Generation : 

(i) Men Teachers: The grand fathers of men primary teachers 
were in larger percentage in rural occupations than in urban occupations. 
The percentages of the grand fathers in rural occupations vary between 
41 per cent and 65 per cent in the six states. other than Andhra and 
Gujarat. 

In all the states except Gujarat, the grand fathers of the secondary 
men teachers similarly were in the rural occupations in larger percentages 
than in urban occupations. In Gujarat $2 per cent grand fathers were 
in urban occupations and 27 per cent were in rural occupations. The 
percentage variation of grand fathers following rural occupations in other 
States is between 40 and 66. This variation is nearly are same as in the case 
of grand fathers of men primary teachers, 

There was no difference between the percentage of the grand fathers 
of primary men teachers and of secondary men teachers following the 
rural-urban Occupation (small business, retail shop etc.) in different states: 
In seven states the percentages of grand fathers of primary teachers 1n 
this occupation varied between 13 and 27. In Orissa only 8 per cent 
grand fathers of primary men teachers followed rural-urban occupations. 
The Percentage variation between different states for grand fathers of 
secondary teachers who followed the rural-urban occupations was between 
10 per cent and 32 per cent in different states. 

The majority of grand fathers of men primary and secondary teachers 
as engaged in rural occupations, There was no difference in the percent- 
age variation of the grand fathers of these primary and secondary teachers 
following rural occupations. 

(ii) Women Teachers: The occupational distributions of the grand 
fathers of women primary and secondary teachers differ from that of the 
men teachers. The grand fathers of women primary teachers in Bengal and 
Gujarat were in slightly larger percentage in urban occupations than in 
rural occupations. In Rajasthan the percentages of grand fathers follow- 
ing the rural occupations and urban occupations were the same. m 
five states other than Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan in which the majo- 


Wi 


ë 


. women secondary teachers followi 


„teachers, 
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rity of grand fathers were in rural occupations, the variation in percen- 
tages of grand fathers in rural occupations was between 39 and 48. This 
indicates that a larger percentage of women primary teachers came from 
urban occupational background than men primary and secondary teachers. 


The percentage of grand fathers of women primary teachers follow- 
ing the rural-urban occupation of Group 5 varied between 24 and 33 in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Punjab. In Bengal, Mysore and Rajasthan 
the percentages were 5, 8 and 4 respectively. In Andhra it was 11 per 
cent. a 

The largest single group of grand fathers of women secondary teach- 
ers were in urban occupations in all the states except Mysore and Orissa. 
Their percentages varied between 32 and 49. In some states such as 
Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan the majority was substantial. It was 


not substantial in Andhra and Maharashtra. 


The percentage of grand fathers following rural occupations varied 


between 11 and 49. 


In six out of eight ‘states, the percentage of grand fathers of 


ng the “rural-urban” occupations varied 


between 12 and 16. In Bengal only 5 per cent and in Gujarat as many 


ii, n ” e 
as 21 per cent grand fathers followed rural-urban” occupations. The 
Sug f Pu a 
Percentage variations of grand fathers of women secondary teachers follow: 
ing “rural-urban” occupations are more uniform in different states than 


those in the case of the women primary teachers. 
on the whole, have an urban occu- 


generation in larger percen- 
a men and women primary 


The women secondary teachers, 
q their grand father’s 


Pational background ir 
men teachers and bot! 


tage than the secondary 


5 Bo. ý See > Ref 2 ay 
(c) Occupational Background in Father's Generation: Ref. Table IV-9) 
(i) Men Primary Teachers: In all the states the percentage of 

y teachers following the urban occupations is lar- 
ger than that of the erandfathers. Yet, even in the father’s generation 
in Bengal Maharashtra, Orissa and Punjab the percentage of fathers 
; ; han the percentage following urban 


following rural occupations is larger t ee ; 
Occupations. The difference between the percentages 10 owing rural and 
urban occupations is considerable in Maharashtra and Orissa. In Ben- 


gal and Punjab it is negligible. Among the states in saian the fathers 
follow urban occupations only in Rajasthan 1s the ape considerable 
— 29 per cent. In Andhra it is 19 per cent and in Gujarat it is 15. 
In Mysore it is only 3 per cent. 

The percentages of the fathers following rural occupations vary bet- 
ween 22 and 62, while the percentages of fathers following urban occupa- 


fathers of men primary 
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tions vary between 15 and 54. The percentages of fathers following the 
“rural-urban” occupations vary between 8 and 30. Thus, inspite of the 
shift of the families from rural to urban occupations from the grand- 
fathers to the father’s generation, the occupational background of a large 
section of men primary teachers still remains rural in the father’s genera- 
tion. ' 

(ii) Men Secondary Teachers: In all the states the percentage of 
fathers of men secondary teachers following rural occupations is smaller 
than that of the grandfathers and the percentage of fathers following 
urban occupations is larger than that of the grandfathers. The fathers 
followed the urban occupations in a larger percentage than rural occupa- 
‘tion in six states and in an equal percentage in one state. Only in 
Orissa do a majority of 19 per cent fathers follow the rural occupations. 
The percentages of fathers following rural occupations vary between 27 
and 49 while the percentages of those who follow urban occupations 
vary between 30 and 52. é 

Though a larger percentage of fathers of men secondary teachers 


2 > ee 
follow urban occupations than rural occupations, the margin of differ- 


s 4 i secondary teachers have 
ence is not very large. A sizeable section of men secondary 


4 rural background. 

The difference in the percen 
secondary men teachers following the “n 
Negligible except in Maharashtra and Punjab w 


They are nearly equal in other states. ; 
In spite of the shift from rural to urban occupations in a large per- 


centage of families of the men primary and secondary teachers a b 
Section of primary teachers have Ei ocpipa igoal background than 
icon aave an urban background. 

at Se oe EAR Teachers: In all the states i gee 
of fathers of women primary teachers following rural ee nee. i smal- 
ler than that of the grandfathers. The pennae o a s a p- 
urban occupations is larger than that of the grand at aere $ a ies 
of women primary teachers as in the case of men aes an oe F 
teachers have moved from rural to urban occupations from the grand- 
$ i i ther’s generation. 
ag i Fieri a ee: aes aes in six states follow the urban 
Occupations in larger percentages than the rural eae E m 
centages of fathers following urban goune pr” m ween ' ani 
81 barring Mysore and Orissa where only 2 a <i = oa athers 
respectively are engaged in urban occupations. ie ese states tant 
also in Rajasthan there is a very high percentage of non-response. It 


i ively. 
is as high as 25, 37 and 35 per cent respectively. 


tages of the fathers of primary and 
“rural-urban” occupation is also 
here it is 8 in each state. 
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The percentage variation in different, states of the fathers of Mee 
primary teachers following rural occupations is between 5 in Rajas pe 
and 38 in Orissa. Leaving aside the two extremes of percentage varii 

. tion in six states is between 16 and 32, A is 

The percentage of fathers following the rural-urban occupations 
small and it varies between 8 and 21 in six states. In two states there 
are no fathers following rural-urban occupations. jae 

Thus there is a large section of women primary teachers i f 
fathers follow the urban occupations. This section is larger than in t 
case of men primary and secondary teachers. ee 

(iv) Women Secondary Teachers: In all the states the fathers r- 
women secondary teachers follow the urban occupations in larger p° 2 
centage than in their grandfather’s generation and their fathers are i 
gaged in a very large majority in urban occupations. Their percentage 
vary between 56 and 76. In fact in seven states the percentages "he 
between 61 and 74, It is obvious that more than 60 per cent dle 
women secondary teachers come from the families which follow ut 
Occupations in their father’s generation, en 

There is not much difference in the percentage of fathers of wona 
primary teachers and women secondary teachers following rural-ur 
occupations. The percentages of 
following rural-urban occupations vary between 3 and 19. ban 

Of all the teachers in every state the largest section with an ur 
occupational background are the women secondary teachers. ; d 

In summary, it can be observed that men and women primary aA 
Secondary teachers come from families which have occupationally ae. ; 
from rural to urban occupations from the grand father’s to father’s gen 


r and 
ration. But the secondary women teachers have the largest number 
proportion with urban oc 


sachers 
fathers of women secondary teacl 


sae 3 . rds 
: families and in their attitudes towa 
life. 


the nature of employment or Setvicesbut the movement! was in the direc 
tion of those Occupations only. Also most of these jobs required ae 
educational qualifications, It could therefore be expected that in t 
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i 

families of the teachers there was some change in the occupational evalua- 
tions. 

(d) Evaluation by the Teachers of their Occupation in Comparison with 

their Fathers; From the occupational and educational background of the- 
teachers it can be observed that all teachers come from families which are 

occupationally and educationally mobile. There are differences of degree 

among men and women and among primary and secondary teachers but 

the trend of mobility is unmistakable. 

The teachers were asked to evaluate their occupation in comparison 
with their father’s, in terms of “lower”, “higher? or “about the same”. 
They could also choose the alternative “can’t say”. The data are pre- 
sented in Table IV-10. 

(i) Men Primary Teachers: In every state the percentage of men 
primary teachers cvaluating their occupation as higher than their father’s 
is larger than the percentage who evaluate it as lower. It varies bet- 
ween 35 and 53. The percentage of those who evaluate it as higher is 
a little more than twice the percentage of those evaluating it as lower in 
Andhra, Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore. In Orissa the diff- 
erence is negligible while in Punjab and Rajasthan those who evaluate it 
as higher are about one and a half times more than those who evaluate 
it lower. À 

The percentage of those who say that their occupational status E 
about the same varies between 17 and 34. In five states 1t varies bet- 


Ween 23 and 34. In three states it varies between 17 and 19. In every 


State except Rajasthan the percentage of those who say that their occupa- 


tion is higher than their fathers is at least one and a half times more 
than the percentage of those who say it is about the same. 

In three states namely Bengal, Gujarat and Maharashtra the per- 
centage of those who evaluate their occupation as about the same in status 
is larger than those who say it is lower. These are the states in which the 
Percentages of those who have evaluated it as lower are the lowest of 
all the states. i 

It is evident that the largest proportion of men primary teachers con- 
sider themselves occupationally upward mobile. 

Gi) Men Secondary Teachers: The percentages of the men se- 
condary teachers who evaluate their occupations as higher than their 
father’s are between 41 and 50 in six states. In the remaining two states 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra the percentages are 24 and 29 respectively. 
In four states the percentage of those who said their occupation is higher 
_than their father’s is one and a half times larger than those who said it 
was lower. In two other states the percentage of those who said that 
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it was higher than their father’s! is about four times the percentage of 
those who said it was lower. 

The percentage of those who say that their occupation is “about the 
same” as their father’s varies between 20 and 27 in seven states. Only in 
Punjab it is 16 per cent. Except in Gujarat and Maharashtra, in all other 
states, the percentage of those who say that their occupation is higher than 
their father’s is one and a half times the percentage of those who say that 
it is about the same. 

Thus the largest proportion of men secondary teachers evaluate their 
occupation as higher than their father’s in all the states except Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, though compared to the primary teachers their percentages 


are lower. > 


Gii) Women Primary Teachers: The percentage of women primary 
„teachers who said that their occupation is higher than that of their father’s 
is larger than those who say it is lower than their father’s occupation in 
four states. Their percentages in these states vary between 35 and 41. In 
three other states i.e. Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan the percentage of those 
who say that their occupational status is lower than their father’s is larger 


than those who say it is higher. 
| Tn five states the percentage 
is about the same in status as their f 
it is 13 and 19 in two other states. This var 


that among men primary teachers. } d 
In four slates the percentages of women teachers who said that their 


occupation is higher in status is larger than the percentage of those who 
said that it was about the same as their father’s. In two states it is less than 
one and a half times more and in two other states the percentage of those 
who said that the status of their occupation is the same as their father’s 


is larger than those who said that it is higher. 
In view of the above it can be said that there is a section among the 


women primary teachers which is upward mobile. But that section is not 
so large as among the men primary teachers. Thus women primary teachers 
are more likely to consider their occupation lower than their father’s than 
are men primary teachers. 

(iv) Women Secondary Teachers: The largest single group of women 
secondary teachers in every state, except: Maharashtra and Bengai said that 
their Occupation is lower in status than their father’s occupation. In six 
states their percentages vary between 31 and 47. In Maharashtra 25 per 
cent teachers said that their occupation is higher as compared to 22 per 
cent who said that their occupation is lower. In Bengal not a single women 
said that her occupation is higher in status than her father’s, while 15 per 
cent said that their occupation is lower than their father’s. But it should 


of women who said that their occupation 
‘ather’s vary between 23 and 34 and 
iation is not very different from 
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also be noted that in Bengal 30 per cent of the women teachers replied that 
they can’t say whether their occupation was higher or lower than their 
father’s and 28 per cent did not respond to the question. 


The percentage of those who said that their occupation is higher n 
status than their father’s varies between 12 and 25. Actually in four states 
it varies between 21 and 25. Compared to the percentage of those who 
said that their occupation is lower, this percentage is smaller. Even then 
this variation is lower than in the case of either men or women primary 
teachers and men secondary teachers. Except in two states the percentage 
of those who said that their occupation is lower than their father’s is ap- 
proximately more than one and a half times of those who said that it 1$ 
higher. This general trend among the women secondary teachers to evaluate 
their occupation as lower than their father's is mitigated to a small extent 
in four states where a substantial proportion of women evaluate their occu- 
pation as about the same as their father’s. 


In summary it can be observed that for a number of women secondary 
teachers their own occupation has a lower status than their father’s occu 
pation. This is also true for women primary teachers though for a smaller 
proportion of them. ml 

For the women teachers teaching involves in many cases downwart 
occupational mobility. For men it means upward mobility. A aie 
section of men primary and secondary teachers than women primary ani 
secondary teachers evaluate their occupation higher than their fathers 
occupation. 

The teacher evaluation of their occupation broadly confirms the A 
pectation that the teachers who belong to families that have moved ne 
rural to urban occupation evaluate their occupation as lower than thel 


hile 


father’s, as in the case of women primary and secondary teachers, W 
the men primary and secondary teachers evaluate it as higher. 


7. EDUCATION OF GRAND FATHERS AND FATHERS oF THE 
TEACHERS: 


(a) Introduction: Under the new educational. system primary = 
secondary school teaching came close to becoming a profession and to a 
separated from its caste affiliation. Some minimum educational and oe 
fessional qualifications have been prescribed as necessary for entering i 
profession. In the early stages of the new educational system the teache! 
were drawn from the families which already had a strong cultural mouve- 
tion to educate them and had also the economic and social ability to educate 
them. The grand fathers and fathers were themselves educated — if 0” y 
in the traditional way. But we would expect that the situation has now 
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changed and that the recruitmenteof teachers is no longer be restricted only 
to those families which have a tradition of education. This point needs to 
be examined. The data in this sub-section relate to the educational attain- 
ments of the father and the grand father of the teacher. 

In the Indian situation there were two compulsions for attaining an 
education, One of these was the traditional requirement in some castes 
that children be educated. This education was largely scriptural and given 
in Pathshalas and Mosques. Families which belonged to these caste groups 
were one source of supply of teachers. a 

The other compulsion for cbtaining an education came from the 
requirement of an occupation. Those families which had taken to new 
occupations requiring education would educate their children and prepare 
them for new occupations. A percentage of teachers came from such 
families. 


The teachers in our sample were asked to mention separately for their 
grand fathers and fathers ‘whether they were (i) Illiterate or barely lite- 
rate (ji) Primary school educated (iii) Middle/High school educated (iv) 
College educated (v) Educated traditionally in the Sanskrit or Persian 
system. Teachers could also say that they didn’t know the level of educa- 
tion obtained by their father or grand father as the case may be. 

The following table (No. IV-II) comparing the educational levels 
of the grand fathers and of men and women primary and secondary teach- 
ers is prepared from the data on Questions 26 and 27. There is a fairly 
large percentage of men and women primary and secondary teachers who 

_ reply “I Cannot Say” about the education of their grand fathers. The per- 
centage of men teachers who do not know their father’s educaticn 1s not 
more than 9 in any state. But the percentage of women teachers, both 
primary and secondary, who belong to this category varies between 10 


and 36. 

(b) Grand Father's Educations: 
(i) Men Primary Teachers: The percentage of illiterate grand fathers 

of men primary teachers was low in Bengal, Gujarat and Orissa. It was 

18 per cent, 28 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. In the remaining 

states the percentages were as follows: 53 in Andhra, 60 in Maharashtra, 

49 in Mysore, 52 in Punjab and 49 in Rajasthan. 


In the first three states the percentage of primary and secondary school 
educated grand fathers is higher than in the second group of states. In 
about 54-56. In the second 


Gujarat, Orissa and Bengal this percentage is 
n 13-42. College education 


group of five states, this percentage is between 1 
is limited to only 3 per cent grand fathers in Punjab and + per cent grand 


fathers in Bengal. Grand fathers in other states had no college education. 
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Srana fathers had traditional schooling in 5-13 per cent of the cases in 
3engal, Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. 
p (ii) Women Primary Teachers: In all the states the percentage of 
illiterate grand fathers of women primary teachers is smaller than that of 
the grand fathers of men teachers. The maximum percentage of illiterate 
grand fathers is 46 in Andhra and the next highest percentage is 34 in 
Punjab. In Mysore, Maharashtra and Gujarat the percentage of illiterates 
as 31, 25 and 20 respectively. In Bengal and Rajasthan the percentages are 
7 and 4 respectively. The percentage of illiterate grand fathers of women 
teachers is smaller than that of the men teachers. And it is also noticed 
that the percentage of higher level of education is larger and in some 
cases it is even larger than the percentage of primary educated. Also the 
percentages of the traditionally educated grand fathers of women teachers 
are larger in some states such as Andhra, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. 
The women primary teachers thus come largely from the families 
which were educated and also had a higher level of education than the 
families of men teachers in the grand fathers generation. 


cm i 
Gü) Secondary Men Teachers: The grand fathers of m 
and in some states much smaller, per- 


teachers in all the states. 


en secondary 


teachers were illiterate in a smaller, 
centage than grand fathers of the primary men 
In no state is the percentage of illiterate grand fathers more than 46. 

Among the literates the percentage of the middle school educated is 
consistently higher than amons grand fathers of men secondary teachers 
s of men primary teachers. Another noticeable 
feature is that in every state the percentage of the traditionally educated 
is higher than that among the grand fathers of primary men teachers. ‘The 
percentages of the traditionally educated grand fathers are 15 in Andhra, 
21 in Bengal, 12 in Maharashtra, 20 in Mysore, 95 in Orissa and 24 in 


Rajasthan. 


Education seems to breed education. 
the education and educational levels of women secondary teachers. 
(iv) Women Secondary Teachers: The illiterates among the grand 


fathers of women secondary teachers are at the maximum of 20 per cent 
in Andhra. In Punjab they are 16 per cent. In the remaining states 
they are less than 9 per cent in any state. In Bengal they are 2 per cent. 

Among the literate grand fathers of women secondary teachers, the 
middle school and college educated are in larger percentage than the 
primary educated in all the states except Gujarat. Among the middle 
school and college educated, the former are larger in percentage than 
the latter except in Bengal. 

The traditionally educated erand fathers are 12 per cent in Andhra, ` 
21 per cent in Bengal, 6 per cent each in Gujarat and Maharashtra, 17 


than among grand parent 


This is further corroborated by 
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per cent in Mysore, 5 per cent in Orissa,6 per cent in Punjab and 17 per- 
cent in Rajasthan. 

In the grand father’s generation of men and women teachers, the per- 
centage of educated grand fathers and their levels of education increases 
from primary to secondary stage. It increases in even larger percentage 
among the grand fathers of women teachers as compared with the grand 
fathers of men teachers. 

(c) The Fathers Generation: The above trend could be expected to 
continue in the father’s generation as well, Its magnitude could also be 
expected to be greater. 

(i) Men Teachers: The largest percentage of illiterate fathers of 
men primary teachers is 46 in Maharashtra. Their percentages in Pun- 
jab, Andhra and Rajasthan are 41, 38 and 34 respectively. In the re- 
maining four states it is less than 30 per cent. In Orissa it is 11 per 
cent and in Bengal it is 6 per cent. On the whole 10-20 per cent be 
fathers are illiterate as compared with the grand fathers of men primary 
teachers. ; 

Similarly the illiteracy among the fathers of men secondary teachers 
is much less than among their grand fathers. The maximum percentage 
of illiterates is 30 in Punjab. In all other states it is less than 20 pe! 
cent and in many states it is less than 15 per cent. d 

Among the literate fathers, the percentage of secondary school an 
college educated fathers is larger than the primary educated except is 
Gujarat. In Bengal the joint percentage of secondary school and aa 
educated fathers is 51. The average of school and college ous 
fathers for all the states excluding Bengal will be about 45 per oe 
Bengal has the highest percentage of college educated fathers among ™ 
secondary teachers — 33 per cent. higher 

The fathers of men primary and secondary teachers have hig a 
levels of education than the grand fathers. The fathers of men $F 
dary teachers have higher levels of education and in larger percentag' 
than the fathers of men primary teachers, galli 

(ii) Women Teachers: In Andhra and Punjab the percentage o i 
terate fathers of women primary teachers is 26 and 25 respectively. an 
Bengal and Rajasthan no father is illiterate. In-Gujarat 7 poy cent, 
Maharashtra 14 per cent, in Mysore 11 per cent fathers are amet: 

The percentage of primary cducated fathers of men primary teac ri 
is larger than the percentage of primary educated fathers of women X A 
mary teachers. But the percentage of the secondary school and col ee 
educated fathers of women primary teachers is larger than this perce 
tage for men primary teachers. p 

In the case of roman secondary teachers, the percentage of secon 
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l 
dary school and college educated fathers is larger than the percentage of 
such fathers among secondary men and primary men and primary women 
teachers. 
he percentage of secondary school educated fathers among women 
teachers varies between 32 and 58 and that of college educated fathers 
between 23 and 66. If Bengal is excluded the variation in other states 


is between 23 and 42. These percentages are higher than those for any 


other category of teachers. 
The percentage of traditionally educated 


women teachers at the secondary stage is higher 
In Bengal, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan these 


percentages catch the cye immediately. The sacerdotal castes adjusted 
Me) the new education and to the new occupations quite early and took to 
higher status and better paid jobs at the secondary stage. More so in the 
case of grand fathers and fathers of women secondary teachers. 

of conclusion that the teachers generally come 
education to begin with either religious 


grand fathers of men and 
than the percentages of 


illiterate grand fathers. 


It can be said by way 
from the families which had some 


or secular. 
Generally the women teachers and particularly 
age than men fron 


teachers come in a larger percentas 


higher levels of education. 
achers both men and women come in a larger per- 


from families which had some educa- 


the women secondary 
a families which had 


‘The secondary te 
centages than the primary teachers 


tion. 
These observations generally conform to the movement from rural to 
f the grand fathers, from the grand fathers to father’s 


acteristics of the fathers of the 


urban occupations 0 
e occupational char: 


generation and to th 
teachers. 

The movement from 
father’s to father’s generati 
tional level of the family are a 
profession. f 


the rural to urban occupations from grand 
on and the corresponding rise in the educa- 
lso conditions conducive to the growth of a 


Section III — TEACHERS ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


s of the role of the teacher 
deals with his academic and 
s with his standing in the 
ion and whether or not he 


This section deals with some aspect 
as a professional. One group of questions 
professional equipment. Another group deal 
profession, with how he came to the professi 
would like to continue in the profession. $ 
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1. TEACHER'S ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS: 


The minimum qualification required for recruitment of a ee 
teacher is the vernacular final examination and for the secondary toe sy 
the secondary school leaving examination. It is also more or Eset 
pulsory for the primary and secondary teachers to pass an aadinon are 
fessional examination. Two questions were therefore asked - one ; = 
ling to the teachers academic qualifications, and the other gm: of 
his .professional qualifications. ‘Teachers were classified on the ene, 
their academic qualifications, into (i) Non-matrics: Those who hac P ee 
the vernacular final examination and some schooling at the middle or a 
school level. (ii) Matriculates: Those who had passed the final ane ee 
tion of the secondary stage. It also qualifies a person to join as oe tee 
in a middle school and, in some cases, even the high school. (iii) a ae 
graduates: Those with some study at the college level after the ae orth 
lation or the higher secondary examination but without a MaN a 
degree. (iv) Graduates: Those with a basic university degree. table 
graduates: Those who had studied beyond the first degree leve 
IV. 12 and 13.). Se E 
(a) Primary Teachers: The minimum qualification require But in 
mary teaching is the vernacular final examination in each state. eachers 
every state their is a considerable percentage of men and women ee 
with higher than the minimum qualifications. Bengal, Punjab and "eae 
than are the states with a very high percentage of men and women oe 
hers who are matriculates and above. The percentages vary irom um 
to 90 for men and 65 to 73 for women. In other states fhe O 
percentage of men teachers who are matriculates and above is 50 in axi- 
arat and the minimum is 32 in Orissa. For women teachin ane 
mum and minimum percentages are 50 in Andhra and 20 in J 


2 
k h ae issa have beer 
lhe percentages for the eight primary women teachers in Orissa ha 

left out of consideration. 


nd 
Thus at the primary stage there is a large percentage of e a 
women teachers with qualifications higher than the minimum eat Fa 
This may mean that the standard of primary teaching is Hee 
most of the states or at least in the states with a high percentage 2 ontent 
er qualified teachers. It may be also mean the likelihood of digo et 
among teachers because these better qualified persons are in e both 
and lowly paid jobs. Higher qualifications of teachers could thus 
an asset and a liability to the education system. 


, the 
Nearly 90 per cent of these primary school teachers teach only 
primary classes except in Orissa. 


é ; t her can 
(b) The Secondary Teachers: As a ruie only a graduate teac 


TABLE 


Iv-12 
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TABLE SHOWING THE ACADEMIC QUALIFICATONS OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 


(Question 16). 


State Sex Non-Matric Matriculates Blanks Total 
Ka Á e Ca TE £ and above (In Figures) 
Jo % % % 
i. 4 Men 64 36 —- 53 
Andhra Women 52 50 == 46 (1)* 
2. W. Men 26 75 = 78 (1 
Bengal Women 35 65 = 61 (1) 
BGs Men 51 50 1 114 (1) 
Bh Women 79 20 4 105 (8) 
4. ‘Maharashtr Men 63 37 = 117 
harashtra = Women 56 49 2 56 (3) 
5. Mysore Men 31 67 2 61 
Women 52 48 -— 58 
6- Orissa Men 66 32 2 87 
Women 88 12 — 8 
7. Punja Men 17 82 — 29 
anja Women 27 73 — 162 
8. Raja Men 10 90 1 94 (1) 
inhar Women 23 73 i 22 
* Multiple responses have been indicated in brackets. 
TABLE IV-135 
TABLE SHOWING ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
(Question 16). 
State Under Graduates Blanks Total 
Sex Graduates and above % (In Figures) 
% % % 
Me 51 48 1 241 (1) 
1. Andhra Women 82 20 = 178 (2) 
Men 11 88 1 156 
2. W. Bengal Woinen 11 89 “= 101 
3. Gujar Men 35 67 1 216 (7) 
age etal Women 40 64 — 107 (4) 
MERA Men 33 69 1 183 (6) 
- Maharashtra | Women 42 63 = 135 (7) 
; Men 23 79 1 105 (3) 
5. Mysore Women 18 81 1 83 
6. 4 Men 34 38 4 191 
3 gana Women 56 40 4 57 
wh, ia Men 30 71 = 107 
Punjab oen 28 72 = 125 
8. Raj Men 22 76 2 245 (2) 
ajasthan Waren 33 78 3 85 


et a a 
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be given classes to teach in what are called high school classes. A ‘secon- 
dary’ school may of course have classes at the lower level as well and 
these may be taught by teachers with lower qualifications ~- e.g. matri- 
culates and non-graduates. 

Bengal has the highest percentage of men (88) and women (89) 


sec are wo 
teachers who are graduates and above. Andhra and Orissa are the two, 


states which have a very low percentage of graduate men and py: 
teachers. ‘The percentages in these states are 48 and 20 for Andhra ang 
42 and 40 for Orissa. In other states they vary between 67 and 71 for 
men and 63 and 81 for women. 

In every state there are non-graduate men and women secondary 
teachers, The highest percentage of such teachers is 51 for men and 82 
for women in Andhra. ‘The smallest percentage is 11 for men and women 
in Bengal respectively. In the other states the percentages of non-graduate 
men vary between 22 and 35 and for women between 22 and 42. Generally 
about 25 to 27 per cent teachers are non-graduates. er 

In every state except Orissa nearly 99 per cent of the socana 
teachers teach secondary classes. 'This means that the less qualifie 
teachers are also teaching the secondary classes, because a good many 
secondary teachers are not graduates. 


2. PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS: 


The teachers who acquire professional qualifications are making ap. 
investment of their time and resources for the profession and in this oe 
the professional qualifications are an indication of the teachers’ commi 
ment to the profession. 


The primary teacher's professional qualification consists of the ie 
mary teachers training certificate. The secondary teachers minimally ne 
to take a similar certificate for secondary teaching to be professionally qua 
fied. In addition there are also diploma and degree courses in apes 
for the secondary teachers. There are others who in addition to pa 
diplomas or degrees or without them have taken examinations for igs: 
ing, physical training and such other specialisations. For the purpose j- 
tabulations these qualifications are grouped into two in the case of P 
mary teachers and four in the case of secondary teachers in the ta 
below (Table IV — 14 & 15). 

(a) Primary Teachers: Bengal, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan ar A 
four states in which the proportion of non-qualified teachers 35 abo Š 
20. Expect in Bengal, in the remaining three states a larger peren aei 
of women than men are without professional qualifications. This ? 


É r -ofes- 
true in most of the states though the percentage of teachers without prof 
sional qualifications is not very large. 


e the 
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(b) Secondary Teachers: Among the secondary teachers the percen- 
tage of those without professional qualification is large in Bengal, Mysore 
and Rajasthan. In Bengal 38 per cent men and 34 per cent women, in 
Mysore 23 per cent men and in Rajasthan 28 per cent each of men and 
women are without any qualifications. In other states the percentage of 
unqualified men teachers varies between 8 and 15 and the percentage of 
the unqualified women teachers varies between 7 and 12. 

An analysis of the exact professional qualifications obtained by the 
secondary school teachers is made difficult by the fact that in 10 — 20 
per cent of the cases in most states teachers have obtained more than one 
qualification and marked them both. However, it may be stated that about 
30 ~~ 40 per cent of the teachers have a professional degree in education. 
In Punjab this percentage is 50 for men and 60 for women. ‘The per- 
centage of teachers who have a diploma or a certificate in education 
varies a great deal from state to state — from 5 per cent in Bengal to 39 


in Gujarat. 


TABLE 1V-14 


; ss oF P r Sc . Te ERS 
SHOWING THE PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF Primary SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(Question 18). 
Post-graduate 


PTT,STC/ teachers Dip. Total 
State Sex Nil TD. D.P.E. & others (In Figures) 
% % Jo 
Andhra Men 15 79 6 53 
Women 2 94 4 46 
W. Bengal Men Al 49 13 78 (4) 
Women 28 50 22 61 
Gujarat Men 9 65 95 114 (27) 
Women 12 63 16 105 (17) 
Maharashtra Men 5 84 13 117 (12) 
Women 7 78 24 56 (5) 
Mysore Men 21 72 12 61 (3) 
Women 31 62 8 58 (1) 
Orissa Men 23 64 16 87 (3) 
Women 50 25 25 8 
Punjab Men 14 41 52 29 (2) 
Women 3 61 36 A 102 (5) 
Rajasthan Men 18 66 16 94 
i Women 27 50 3 22 (2) 


ai A —— O r a 
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TABLE IV-15 


SHOWING THE PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF SECONDARY Scroor TEACHERS 
(Question 18). 


ges g 
52 E = > 
RERE & as = g 
È oan cesera S g we 
5 3 Ong a B's = 3 2 3 
a š 2 Pea SASS AES p & ge 
an Rent Sec as = = z f sade 
o P P % % % h 
Andhra Men 8 36 34 13 10 1 241 ee 
Women 9 38 30 2 8 l 178 ( 
W. Bengal Men 38 6 $7 5 is = 156 (10) 
Women 34 5 14 6 11 l 101 ( 
sujar 5 3 9 e 916 (23) 
Gujarat Men 15 36 24 13 9 8 i 59) 
Women 12 39 31 9 5 5 107 (267 
F 
Mama Mea 12 28 34 16 12 g 188 (23) 
Women 12 39 eS 9 5 5 107 (44 
Mysore Men 23 12 +9 10 13 2 105 (6) 
Women 9 15 52 17 5 1 3 a 
Orissa Men 17 2788 14 M 3 191 
Women 12 33 37 11 5 2 57 
Punjab Men 15 11 50 1 12 2 107 (5) 
' Women = 7 11 60 3 200 — 125 (6) 
Rajasthan Men 28 21 26 9 12 5 245 (1) 
Women 28 10 41 10 5 4 85 (5) 


* Multiple Responses have been shown in brackets. 


| , oe 
The percentage of unqualified teachers is above 20 in Bengal, ga 
sthan and Mysore. 


3. TEACHER'S STANDING IN THE PROFESSION: 

The teacher was asked how many years he had been in teaching. 
The table on the next page groups teachers into those who have been in 
the profession for 10 years and less and those who are engaged for more 
than 11 years. The latter group is considered to have a long standing and 
the former group a short standing (Table IV- 16). 

(a) Primary Teachers: Expect in Andhra, Bengal and Maharashtra, the 
men primary teachers in all other states have a short standing in the pro- 
fession. Their percentages vary between 52 and 77. In Andhra and Maha- 


rashtra the percentages of teachers with short standing are 32, 37 and 41 
respectively. 
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‘The percentage of women ‘primary teachers in every state with short 
standing is between 62 and 82. Maharashtra has the smallest percentage 
of women teachers of short standing (56). 

Men teachers with short standing are in a majority in five states, but 
in all the states the percentage of women teachers with short standing is 
considerably larger than for men teachers. 

(b) Secondary Teachers: In every state except Andhra, men teachers 
` with short standing are more than teachers of long standing. But the per- 
centage of womien teachers with short standing is much larger than for 
men teachers in every state. The percentage of men teachers with short 


standing varies between 51 and 67. This percentage for women teachers 


varies between 53 and 84. 

As mentioned earlier, in the situation of expanding educational facilities 
it is to be expected that there will be a large number of persons who have 
short standing in the profession. 


4. YEARS ENGAGED IN PARTICULAR INSTITUTION : 


In the table on the next page (Table IV. 17) 


(a) Primary Teachers: l 
those who have short standing 


the teachers have been classified into 


TABLE 1V-16 


ING EXPERIENCE OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SHOWING THE TEACH: 
(Question 19). 


Those engaged S 
; 10 years and ens Sars a Figures) 
e E 

Siate Sex Pri. any See. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. 

% % % % % % 
32 49 62 52 53 241 
Andhra Mene 53 39 36 46 178 
Men 37 53 53 47 78 156 
W. Bengal Women 82 63 18 27 61 101 
60 67 40 33 114 216 
Gujarat eer hey 77 37 233 105 107 
41 51 60 48 117 -183 
Maharashtra He 56 64 45 36 58 135 
je 52 55 48 45 61 105 
Mysore aS 63 63 38 24 56 83 
` 65 56 35 44 87 191 
Orissa Me 100 82 ES 18 8 57 
: 62 63 SNA 37 29 107 
Punjab em 73 84 28 14 102 125 
i à M 77 55 24 44 94 945 
Rajasthan. Waren 76 74 24 25 22 85 
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and those who have long standing in the particular institution where they 
were interviewed. Those who have worked for five years or less in the 
institution under study belong to the former category and those who have 
worked for more than six years belong to the latter category- 
Except in Bengal and Maharashtra, 59 to 86 per cent teachers 
have a short standing in the institution. But in five states (except Guj- 
arat, Punjab and, Rajasthan) the percentage of women teachers of short 
standing is higher than the percentage for men teachers. 


TABLE 1Vy-17 


Suowine THe Number or Years tHe Teacuers Have Been ENGAGED IN THE 
Institution 1n WHicu Tury Were Interviewen (Question 20). 


5 and less Six and above Total 
State Sex than 5 years (In Figures) 
Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. _ PEL 
% % % % % on 
f Men 59 48 41 52 53 8 
Andhra Ronen 74 62 25 37 46 1 
156 
ca Men 38 51 61 48 78 
Vy- Bengal a <Women, 64 57 36 42 6l Me 
216 
S Men 61 59 39 41 114 z 
Gujarat Women 6l 64 39 36 105 Be 
18 
: Men 44 54 56 44 117 
PEREHALIA: Weren" 50 58 50 38 56 k 
10. 
My: Men 66 73 33 28 61 83 
or Women 72 80 28 19 58 fy 
i 1 
Ori Men 67 63 33 35 87 7 
ee Women 100 74 = 26 8 5 
107 
Puniab Men 86 76 16 25 29 
ee Women 68 82 32 17 102 ae 
245 
Rajasth Men 83 66 17 34 94 
pet Women 64 80 36 18 22 g 


mera a U G ae 
(b) Secondary Teachers: Among the secondary teachers in every state, 
except Andhra, the percentage of men teachers engaged for the shorter 
period is larger than the number of those engaged for the longer period. 
The percentages for short period men vary between 48 and 76. The per- 
centages for long period men vary between 25 and 52. The percentages 
of women teachers engaged for a short period are larger in every state 
than those engaged for the longer period. The percentages for the shor- 
ter period are between 57 and 82: those for the long period are between 


17 and 42. 
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There is a larger percentage of both men and women teachers at 
primary and secondary stage who have been in service for five years or 
less in the institution in which they are found at present. Women teach- 
ers of short standing are in larger percentages than men teachers. 


5. NUMBER OF INSTIVUTIONS CHANGED : 


Pia The question about how many institutions were changed prior to 
joining the one in which the teacher is presently serving indicates the tea- 
cher turn over in the schools as well as their horizontal mobility in the 
profession. 

In the case of teachers employed in Government or Municipal schools, 
transfers from one institution to another are not uncommon and are 
provided for in their rules of service. Hence it will not be correct to 
pass a judgement on the teacher's tendency to stick to a job or to change 
it on the basis of data obtained by this question. 

The teachers are divided into three groups (i) those who have not 

changed at all so far, (ii) those who have changed two or less than two 
institutions and (iii) those who have changed three or more institutions. 
(Table IV-18). 
(a) Primary Teachers: 
have not changed at all varies bet 
highest percentages are 64 in Benga 
10 in Punjab. 

The percentage of primary women 
any institution is higher than that of mer 
Andhra and Bengal. The percentages of those who have not changed 
varies between 43 and 62 0r nve™ states: In Andhra and Punjab their 

_ percentages are 24 and 26 respectively. Women primary teachers on the 
whole are more steady than men teachers. 

Among the men primary teachers those who have changed three institu- 
tions or more are in larger percentages than those who have changed two 
or less than two institutions in every state except Andhra and Bengal. 

Among women teachers those who have changed two or less than two 
institutions are larger in percentages than those who have changed three 
or more institutions in every state. 

(b) Secondary Teachers: In Bengal 54 per cent men teachers and 57 


per cent women teachers, and in Gujarat 52 per cent women teachers have 
far in their career. In all other states, both 


not changed any institutions so 
men and women teachers have changed institutions at least once in 50 


per cent of the cases. 
The percentage of 


The percentage of men primary teachers who 
ween 32 and 43 in five states. The 
l and 65 in Orissa and the lowest is 


teachers who have not changed 
a teachers in all the states except 


men secondary teachers who have not changed 
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institutions varies between 23 and 54. There is a negligible difference in 
the percentage of all men primary and secondary teachers who have not 
changed any institution. As in the case of women primary teachers the 
women secondary teachers are more steady than men but not to the same 
degree as at the primary stage. 

Except in Rajasthan the percentage of men and women secondary 
teachers who changed two or less than two institutions is larger in every 
State than the percentage who have changed 3 or more institutions. That 
was also true of women primary teachers but not of men primary teachers. 

The male primary teacher is the most mobile of all the teachers at 
both the stages. Women teachers are less mobile than men teachers at both 
the stages. 

The greater mobility of the primary teachers may be due to the fact 
that the primary schools are largely run by the municipal or other ia 
self government authorities. The teachers are thus liable to be transferre 
from school to school in the same community or in different coom 
The lower mobility of women may partially be due to the fact that specia 


z i T mi icis e een the 
consideration is often shown to women by limiting thcir transfers to 
minimum. 


6. TEACHER'S COMMITMENT TO THE PROFESSION: 


The two previous sets of questions pertaining to the teacher's profes- 
sional qualifications and his standing in the profession gave some indication 
of his commitment to the profession. The impression that one gets is oo 
though the teachers do not have a long standing in the profession they have 
made some investment in the profession by way of acquiring the necessa) 
professional qualifications. But it may well be that they have acquired the 
qualifications not because of their genuine interest in their occupation bui 
because they were compelled to acquire them. Three direct questions wele 
asked to them to get some direct data on their attitudes to the profession. 

The first question (No. 31) asked whether the teacher had wished 
to join any other occupation before joining teaching. 

The second question was whether he had pursued any other ocra es 
tion at any time before joining teaching, between two teaching jobs, or 
concurrently with his teaching. The answers provided were “never”, “before 
joining as a teacher” “between two teaching jobs”, or “is pursuing the 
other occupation at present even while teaching”. } 

The third question was whether the teacher wished to change his 
occupation even now ? 

(a) Whether the teacher had wished to join any other Occupation before 
joining Teaching: (‘Table IV-19) 


Os 


ba 
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TABLE IV-18 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS THE TEACHERS IN THE SAMPLE Have 
Bren ENGAGED IN, PRIOR TO JOINING THE INSTITUTION 
THey WERE INTERVIEWED IN (Question 21) 


Blanksor 2andless ` 3 and more Total 
PERCENTAGE OF Sex not changed than2 than 3 (In Figures) 

Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. 

% % % P % % Gor FIG. 


32 32 29 29 53 241 


Andhra Men 40 37 
Women 94 30. “96, 39 «50 mE27 46S 
W. Bengal Men 64 G£- 27m 9 9 14 78 156 
Women 43 57 43 38 9 5 61 f AOL « 
Gujarat Men 40 42 24 40 34 18 114 216 
Women 50 52 31 39 19 19 105 4107 
Maharashtra Men 43 39 27 46 30 15) T17 183 
Women 61 45° 29) 338 Bi Way ita, ED 
Mysore Men g5 3i _ 20 42 eso mecChmyolmmenl05 
Women 62 43. 18 . 4620F ESE 83 
Orissa Men 65 28- ot 381023 Oe ae 
Women — 100. 47 =o 6 8 57 
Punjab M Ae) ume O A 
Woren 26.1 30 52 r49 m2222 125 


Rajasth 3 98 *29'' 35 ~~ $9 ail 94 245 
“as Men r rh ic i) a 


Women 50 
TABLE IV-19 


Percentace or TEACHERS WHO Hav WisHep To CHOOSE OTHER OCCUPATION 

Berorg Joinino TEACHING (Question 31). 

State Sex 1st choice 2nd choice Total (In Figures) 
Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. 


56 25 43 53 241 


Andl M 76 
S Women 87 69 13 31 46 178 
W.B M 40 52 60 48 78 156 
gen Women 90 66 10 34 61 101 ` 
Gujarat M 48 41 52 57 114 216 
= Women 68 75 32 25 105 107 
Maharashtra Men 45 40 59 60 117 183 
Women 64 65 36 32 56 135 
Mysore Men 58 60 42 40 61 105 
Women 67 59 32 41 58 83 
Orissa Men 58 47 42 53 87 191 
Women 75 62 25 38 8 57 
Punjab Men 52 40 48 60 29 107 
Women 82 56 18 44 102 125 
Rajasthan Men 50 45 50 55 94 245 
Women 68 81 32 19 22 85 
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(i) Primary Teachers: Between 45-55 per cent men primary teachers 
in six states had not wished to join any other occupatoin before joining 
teaching. Teaching was their first choice. Andhra is the only state in which 
76 per cent teachers opted for teaching as the first choice. Bengal had the 
smallest percentage of teachers (40) who had taken to teaching as the 
first choice. 

A very high percentage of women primary teachers went into teach- 
ing as their first choice. In Bengal the percentage is as high as 90. The 
smallest percentage of women teachers who took teaching as their first 
choice was 64 in Maharashtra. Mysore with 67 per cent and Gujarat and 
Rajasthan with 68 per cent each were very close to it. Punjab and Andhra 
with 82 and 87 per cent were closer to Bengal. Thus on the whole a much 
larger percentage of women teachers than men went into teaching as their 
first choice. 

(ii) Secondary Teachers: The percentage of men secondary tenchists 
who went into teaching as their first choice varies between 41 and 47 ie 
Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan and between 52 and 60 in Andhra, 
Bengal and Mysore. Thus in five states a minority of teachers went mo 
teaching as their first choice and in three others the majority went into 
teaching as their first choice. 1 

On the whole a smaller percentage of men secondary teachers wen 
into teaching as their first choice as compared with men and women pri- 
mary teachers. A 

~ Women secondary teachers took to teaching as a first choice in larger 
percentages than men teachers in every state except Mysore. In Mysore 
60 per cent men teachers and'59 per cent women teachers took er 
as the first choice. In other states the percentage of women teachers W. 
took to teaching as the first choice varies between 56 and 81. - 

Women teachers, as distinguished from men, went into teaching a 
their first choice in larger percentages than men. Primary women teacher: 
went into teaching as their first choice in larger percentages than secondary 
women teachers. z 

Men primary teachers went into teaching as their first choice in large! 

percentages than men secondary teachers. 
(b) Would the Teacher like to change the Profession ?: A teacher nie 
join the profession as his first or second choice. But after joining it he 
experience may either make him continue in it or change it. Those de s 
ers who go into it as their first choice may become dissatisfied with it a E 
joining it and may wish to change it. Similarly those who go into it as meg 
second choice may feel less dissatisfied or more satisfied than they had ex 
pected at the time of joining it and may wish to continue in it. i 

A direct question was asked to teachers whether they would like to 


eee 


es eS eS M 
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change their occupation? The answers provided were. “Yes”, “No”, “It 
is too late to change” and “Can't say”. Those who replied “yes”? were clawed 
as not committed to the profession while those who said “no” as commit- 
ted. Those who had “too late to change”? and “Can’t say” were classed 
less committed. ‘The answers are tabulated in Table IV-20. 

(i) Primary School Teachers: 51 to 68 per cent primary teachers 
of all states said that they would not think of changing their occupation. 
They are classed as the most committed. Between 13 and 27 per cent. 
of the men primary teachers replied that it was too late to change or 
that they could not say. They are less committed. 13 to 31 per cent 
teachers said that they would like to change. They are not committed 
to the profession. Though the percentages of not committed vary between 
13 and 31, in six states they are between 13 and 20 and in two states they 
are 25 per cent and 31 per cent. 

The women primary teachers committed to teaching are larger in 
percentages than men teachers in Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore 
and Punjab. In Andhra while 60 per cent men in primary schools have 
a commitment to teaching only 11 per cent women belong to this cate- 
gory. In Rajasthan the percentage of committed women is smaller by 


TABLE IV-20 


no Woutp LIKE TO CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS Ww 
Occupation (Question 32). 


From TEACHING To ANOTHER 

Most Less Least Total 
State Sex Committed Committed Committed (In Figures) 
Pri, Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri, Sec. 


Andhra Men so Abs 27m SO pn AS weet O meal 
Women ai 58) 7e 2a 13 21 AOS 


W. Bengal Men 59 68 23 18 18 14 ` 78 156 
Women 77 76 19 10 5 13 6l 101 


Gujarat Men 63 38 22 28 15 34 114 216 
Women 77 48 18 33 6 20 105 107 


67 49 16 23 17. Nil 117 183 


Maharashtra Men 
Women 75 60 12 19 13 20 56 135 
Mysore Men 51 67 23 17 26 16 §©661 105 
Women 67 64 17 18 7 18 58 83 
Orissa Men 68 60 13 6). 20g" Be a7 191 
Women 62 65 13 16 25 19 8 57 
Punjab Men 50040) 2020 alot 20) Reo Lon 
Women BG. T a LO S389 02s gies 
Rajasthan Men 64 47 18 17 18 36 94 245 


Women 59 61 28 28 18 14 21 85 
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5 than the percentage for men, Orissa women are not considered because 
of their very small number. In the rest of the five states a larger percen- 
tage of women is committed to their profession than men. The percens 
tage of women primary teachers who are [vast committed to teaching 
is smaller than the percentage for men teachers in every state except 1n 
Andhra. 

The percentage of women who are “less committed” is larger than 
that of men in Andhra, Punjab and Rajasthan, while iť is smaller in Ben- 
gal, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore. z A 

The percentage of women primary teachers who are “less committed 
is larger than those who are 
Maharashtra. 

(ii) Secondary School Teachers: The percentage of men secon 
dary teachers committed to the profession is smaller than that of comen 
ted men primary teachers in every state except Bengal and Mysore. E 
percentage of committed secondary teachers varies between 38 and 4 
But in five states it varies between 38 and 47 and in Bengal, Mysore an 
Orissa the percentages are 68, 67 and 60 respectively. hers 

It may be observed that the percentage of men secondary teac 2 
who are least committed is larger than the percentage of least commit 4 
primary teachers in five states. The percentage of least cammitsd H, 
condary teachers varies between 14 and 40. The percentage of ee 
committed teachers is high in Gujarat (34), Maharashtra (34), oe 
(40) and Rajasthan (36). In Bengal and Mysore the percentage of Hi 
committed” men secondary teachers is lower than this percentage > 
“men primary teachers, ‘arat and 

The percentage of less committed teachers in Andhra, Gujarat the 
Maharashtra are 30, 28 and 23 respectively. In the remaining states 
percentages are between 17 and 20. itted 

The percentage of men secondary teachers who are less comm te 
is smaller than for those who are least committed. In both these ca 
gories their percentages are higher.than those for men primary raci EM 

As in the case of primary teachers in almost all the states the Pe 
tages of ‘committed’ women secondary teachers is higher than those o R 
secondary teachers. Only in Mysore the percentage of committed K the 
teachers is smaller by 3 than for men teachers. The percentage © m 
least committed women secondary teachers is smaller by 5 than this pe 
centage for the secondary men teachers, it- 

A smaller percentage of teachers at the secondary stage are comm n 
ted than at the primary stage but at the secondary stage a larger percen 
tage of women are committed compared with men. ; their 

Comparing the percentages of those who come to teaching as 


i : > state except 
“least committed” in every state excep 
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first choice and those who are most committed i.e. do not want to change 
from teaching, it can be observed (from the accompanying table) that in 
five states the percentage of men teachers — primary and secondary who 
were committed to teaching is larger than the percentage of those who 
came to it as their first choice. In one state there was no change and in 
two states the percentage of committed teachers was less than the percen- 
tage of those who came to teaching as the first choice. 

The women teachers — primary and secondary — were equally divi- 
ded. In four states the percentage of those who did not want to change 
was larger than those who came to teaching as their first choice while in 
four other states their percentages were smaller. 


7. MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS AND 
ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS: 


Membership of professional organisations is an important index of 
the teacher’s interest in his profession. Questions were therefore asked 
on whether the teacher was a member of any teacher’s organisation and 
whether he attended the meetings of these organisations regularly, occa- 
ssionally or seldom. Membership of professional organisations and atten- 
dance at meetings are of course only two of the many ways in which 
a teacher expresses his interest in the profession but the present study did 
not probe the issue further. 

Nor more than 20 per cent men and women teachers at the secon- 
dary stage in any state mentioned that they were members of teachers’ 
organisations. But 63 per cent women teachers and only 3 per cent men * 
teachers in Bengal said that they were members of teachers’ organisations. 

In all the states, except Bengal, a larger percentage of men and women 
teachers participate in the teachers’ organisations than the percentage 
who say they are members. The percentages of men secondary teachers 
in different states who participate regularly in teachers’ organisations vary 
between 18 and 37 in six states. In Punjab this percentage is very low 
— 4 for men and 3 for women. The Bengal case is contrary to the above 
description. 63 per cent women are members but only 8 per cent attend 
the meeting, while only 3 per cent men teachers are members but 24 per 
cent attend the meetings regularly. A smaller percentage of women than 
men actually participate or involve themselves the professional oganisations 
in every state including Bengal and Punjab. 

Among the primary teachers as among the secondary teachers the 
percentage of those who say that they are members of the organisation is 
smaller than those who say that they regularly attend the meetings. The 
percentage of men teachers who are. members varies between 7 to 17 in 
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five states. In Gujarat 70 per cent men*and 60 per cent women teachers 
are members of the organisation but only 1 per cent of each attend the 
meetings regularly. In Maharashtra 2 per cent men and 5 per cent 
women are members but 21 and 27 per cent of them respectively attend 
the meetings of the organisation regularly. In Mysore 31 per cent = 
and 21 per cent women are members of the organisation but 18 and 22 
per cent of them respectively attend the meetings regularly. Barring we 
instances the primary men and women teachers participate in teachers or- 
ganisations in a smaller percentage than the men and women teachers at 
the secondary stage. 

The primary teachers are thus less involved in their profession than 
the secondary teachers. 


8. TEACHER ADMINISTRATION RELATIONSHIP 


The teachers were asked four questions. These were (a) bison 
staff meetings are held regularly in their institutions, (b) Whether the teac i: 
er feels free to discuss all matters at such peetings, (c) Whether or no 
the decisions taken at these meetings are implemented and (d) Whether, # 
his institution, teachers are represented on the board of management by 4 
teacher other than the principal. 

(a) Frequency of Staff Meetings: ‘The teachers were asked whether a 
staff meetings are held in the institution and, if held whether they ae 
held “regularly”, or “as and when required” or “very rately ve 

IV-21). : 3 

The largest percentage of secondary men and women teachers in ie 
State answered that they were held “as and when required”. The rte 
tages in six states vary between 69 and 80. The percentage variations 17 
case of women teachers are similar — 58 to 85. 


The second largest group of teachers mentioned that they were i 
regularly. But the percentages in this group in five states are below a 
The maximum percentage is 37 in Maharashtra. In Mysore and see 
jab the percentages are 25 and 23 respectively. ‘Che percentages of on 
men teachers who said that the meetings are held regularly do not vā 
much from those for the men teachers. They vary between 12 and 41. : 

The percentage of teachers, either men or women, who said that sue 
meetings are rarely held and never held is less than 14 in any state. a 

If a good teacher-administrator relationship means a situation we 
in teachers are consulted in important matters affecting them and “2 
on important occasions this is more than can be judged from the bie 
larity of meetings held. It can be said, however, that whether Hong 
regular meeting or meetings called as and when -necessary an effort ! 
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made by heads of schools: to involve teachers in tackling the prbolems 
of the schools. 


TABLE IV-21 


PEROENTAGES or TeacHers WHo Say Srarr MEETINGS 


Are Herp Recunarty (Question 50) 


Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Men Secondary Women 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra St 19 52 41 
W. Bengal 22 17 13 19 
Gujarat 16 12 6 12 
Maharashtra 39 37 32 22 
Mysore 46 25 43 21 
Orissa 33 14 38 12 
Punjab 35 40 23 27 
Rajasthan 20 27 18 24 


TABLE IV-22 
PERCENTAGES OF SECONDARY Tracuers WHo Fret Free TO Discuss 
in Starr Meetincs (Q. 51). 


5 3 Q 
= E 3 ° 
S Š § 5 ee x 
3 N 3 8 ae E = 
= à Sa R ASA 5 
TLS Can 
Andhra Men 28 50 12 6 4 = 241 
Women 42 47 6 5 2 — 178 
W. Bengal Men 44 41 8 3 5 — 156 
Women 51 41 6 — 3 — 101 
Gujarat Men 40 43 11 2 3 1 216 
Women 31 54 8 1 5 1 107 
Maharashtra Men 42 36 SEATO. 3 1 183 
Women 39 41 12 3 2 4 135 
Mysore Men 33 50 11 3 4 = 105 
Women 33 57 7 i 2 — 83 
Orissa Men 29 54 9 6 3 191 
k Women 28 54 14 2 2 57 
Punjab Men 48 35 12 5 1 = 107 
Women 20 58 101 12h = 125 
Rajasthan Men 41 39 10 7 3 = 245 
Women 40 41 11 2 5 1 85 
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TABLE IV-23 


PERCENTAGE oF Primary Teacuers Wuo Fert Free to Discuss 
AT STAFF Meetincs (Q. 51). 


5 3 2 
> E E 3 2 
= = S 5 = S E 
3 3 > aed © ` 
= § 3 £ 23 a È 
53 
Andhra Men 45 42 2 2 9 = a6 
Women 48 46 — — 6 = ne 
W. Bengal Men 50 40 5 1 + ati ai 
Women 26 56 5 8 5 = p 
Gujarat Men I D a — 1 2 eA 
Women 83 11 6 — — = ie 
1 
Maharashtra Men 56 27, i 5 — 1 36 
Women 54 32 5 4 5 == a 
Mysore Men 51 43 — 1 = 58 
Women 50 41 = = = 9 pS 
Orissa Men ee E A s 
Women 25 61 13 = — — a 
Punjab Men 83 17 en = a — igh 
Women 59 35 — 4 1 1 gé 
Rajasthan Men 61 25 7 4 3 — a 
Women 36 41 9 9 — 


The percentage distribution of responses of primary teachers 1$ diff- 


erent from that of the secondary teachers. The percentage of a 
who say that the meetings are held regularly is larger than the percen Ea 
for secondary teachers in every state. It varies between 33 and 46 1 
four states. In three other states it varies between 18 and 22. In at 
the percentage of teachers who say that the meetings are held regularly 
is the highest (51). 


Nearly an equal percentage of women teachers also say that the meet- 
ings are held regularly, 
Those who say that the meetings are held as and when required are 
second largest group of men and women teachers. , 
These distributions among primary and secondary teachers suggest 
that an appreciable percentage of men and women primary and me 
dary teachers are involved in the discussion of school problems and tha 
the teacher administrator relationship is channelised through meetings 1? 
a larger number of primary schools than secondary schools. 


the 
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(b) Freedom of Discussion at Meetings: Even though the meetings are 
held regularly, or as and when required, they could still be only a forma- 
lity and the teachers may just consent to what the Head proposes. In 
such cases the teacher would not have a feeling of involvement in the 
work of the school. It was therefore asked whether or not the teacher 
felt free at such meetings to discuss all matters. It may be that all teach- 
ers do not participate in the discussions but the important point is that 
if they have the feeling of freedom to discuss it is an indication of a 
more democratic teacher administrator relationship and also an evidence 
of the teachers’ feeling of involvement. 

The teachers were asked the question whether they felt free to dis- 
cuss all matters at such meetings. The alternative answers provided were 
“Most often”, “Some times”, “Seldom” or “Never”. There was also an 
alternative answer “Not Applicable” which was kept for cases where 
the meetings were either not held or held seldom. 

The percentage of men secondary teachers who said that 
times” they felt free to discuss all matters varies between 35 and 50. The 
dary teachers who said that “some times” they 
feel free to discuss all matters varies between 33 and 58. The percen- 
tage of men secondary teachers who said that “most often” they feel free 
to discuss varies between 28 and 48. The percentage of women secondary 
teachers who said “most often” they feel free to discuss all matters varies 
between 29 and 51. Except in the instances of men teachers in Andhra, 
men and women teachers in Orissa, and women teachers in Punjab, the 
difference in the percentages of those who said “most often” and “some 
times” is not large (Table IV-22). ; 

The distribution of answers ‘most often’ and ‘some time’ is again 
quite different in the case of primary men and women teachers. In 
every state a large percentage of men primary teachers said that “most 
often” they feel free to discuss all matters. It is larger than the per- 
centage of men primary teachers who said “some times *, This percen- 
tage is substantially larger in every state than the percentage of those 
who said “most often” among the secondary men teachers and those who 
said “some times” among the primary men teachers. The percentage varia- 
tions of those who said ‘most often’ are between 45 and 83 for men pri- 
mary teachers (Table IV-23). x 

The percentages of women primary teachers who responded by saying 
“most often” vary considerably as in the case of the men Maclicts and 
it is larger than the percentage of women teachers who said “some times 


The percentage variation in the first four states 1s 


only in four states. TR A 
between 50 and 83. In the remaining four states 1t 1s between 22 and 


36. 


“some 


percentage of women secon 
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(c) Implementation of Decisions: The question of the teacher's ín- 
volvement in his work through the evidence on staff meetings could be 
checked further by a third question (52) which asked: Are the deci- 
sions taken at the meetings generally implernented? ‘The meetings may 
be held, there may be discussions, and teachers would be free to discus 
all matters at these meetings but if the decisions taken at these meetings 
are not implemented, the teacher may just attend these meetings as 4 
matter of formality. 


TABLE IV-24 


PERCENTAGE or Teacners Wuo Sar Tuar Decisions TAKEN IN 
Starr Meretincs Were ALWAYS IMPLEMENTED (Q. 52) 


omen 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Wort 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers es 
Andhra 47 34 59 43 
W. Bengal 30 28 18 38 
Gujarat 55 32 49 31 
Maharashtra 54 39 55 35 
Mysore 54 36 59 Be 
Orisa 36 34 13 19 
Punjab 66 49 55 37 
Rajasthan. 55 33 32 22 


TABLE 1V-25 


7 OF 
PERCENTAOE OF TEACHERS Wuo Sam Tuar Tuey Hap A REPRESENTATION “ 
Tur MANAGING COMMITTEE (Q. 53) 


3 en 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Wom 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 6 25 7 21 
W. Bengal 28 85 44 90 
Gujarat 40 23 45 31 
Maharashtra 61 54 55 46, 
Mysore 74 20 33 gt 
Orissa 33 62 25 {61 
Punjab 24 15 45 25 
Rafa 37 31 32 i : 


» Pa 
schools and schools run by the municipa 
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In seven states the perceritage of men secondary teachers who said 
that the decisions are “always” implemented varies between 28 and 39. 
In Punjab this percentage is 49. 

The percentage of women secondary teachers who said that the de- 
cisions are “always” implemented varies between 31 and 43 in six states. 
In Orissa and Rajasthan the percentages are 19 and 22 respectively. 

The percentage of men teachers who said that the decisions are 
“some times” implemented varies between 36 and 57 and the percentage 
of women teachers who said that the decisions are ‘sometimes’ implement- 
ed varies between 41 and 72. ‘Thus the women teachers who said that 
the decisions are ‘sometimes’ implemented are in larger percentages than 
men teachers who made that response. 

Among the primary men and women teachers also, those who said 
that the decisions are ‘always’ implemented are in larger percentage than 
those who said that they are ‘sometimes’ implemented. The percentage 
variation of men primary teachers who said that the decisions are ‘always’ 
implemented varies between 47 and 66 in six states. The percentages 
in Bengal and Orissa are 30 and 36 respectively. : 

The percentage variation among women primary teachers who said 
that decisions are ‘always’ implemented is between 49 and 59 in six 
states. In Bengal and Rajasthan the percentage are 18 and 32 respecti- 
vely. (‘Table IV-24). 

The percentage of those w amy; 
implemented varies in the case of men teachers between 21 and 30 in six 


states. In Bengal and Orissa the percentages are 55 ànd 48 respectively. 
nearly the same as the percentages of mèn and 
ho said that the decisions are always im- 


ho said that the decisions are ‘sometimes’ 


These percentages are 
women secondary teachers w 


plemented. f : A 
The percentage distributions on these three questions viz. Qs. 50, 5 


and 52 lead to the conclusion that (i) the teacher administrator relation- 
lised more at the primary stage than at the secondary stage 


ship is forma 
primary schools are more ‘democratic’ than secondary schools 


and (ii) the i ; 
and (iii) the primary school teachers are more involved in the school 


administration than the secondary school teachers. 

(d) Representation of Teacher on Management: Another question 
(53) concerned with the participation of the teacher in the administra- 
tion is whether the teachers are represented on the board of mana- 
gement. Obviously the teachers are represented on the board of 
management it would mean that their involvement in school management 
is greater than if they are not. But answers to this question would 


depend on the sponsorship of the schools. Where there are government 
l authority the question of repre- 
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sentation on the board of management either does not arise or representa- 
tion might have been statutarily provided for both in government or muni- 
cipal schools and also in schools run by other organisations. It may be 
more fruitful to study the representation of teachers on the board of 
management in relation to the sponsorship of organisations. 

The percentage distributions in Table IV-25 corraborate the con- 
clusion about the teachers involvement in the administration. In Gujarat 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan a larger percentage of primary men 
teachers than the secondary men teachers say that they are represented 
on the board of management. But in Bengal, 65 per cent men secondary 
teachers and 28 per cent men primary teachers in Orissa, 62 per cent men 
secondary teachers and 33 per cent men primary teachers and in Andhra, 
25 per cent men secondary teachers and 6 per cent men primary teachers 
said that the teachers are represented on the boards of management. , 

The percentage variation among the men secondary teachers who said 
that the teachers are represented on the board of management is between 
15 and 31 in five states; the percentages are 54, 52 and 85 per cent in tie 
other three states. Between 14 to 46 per cent women secondary teachers 
say they have representation on boards of management in five states. In 
Orissa this percentage rises to 61 and in Bengal to 90. 

The percentage distribution on the same answer among primary tea- 
chers varies between 28 and 40 in five states. The percentages for men 10 
Andhra and Mysore are 6, 61 and 74 respectively. 

The women primary teachers between 25 and 55 per cent in wl 
States said that the teachers are represented on the board of management 
In Andhra, only 6 per cent women gave the same reply. 

This distribution further supports the conclusion arrived at from the 
observations on data on questions 50, 51 and 52. 


ae. sree : a- + 
The conclusion is that, contrary to the prevailing impression, the te 


cher participation at the primary stage. The teacher at this stage partici- 
pates more actively in his school than ‘the secondary school does. Since he 
picture these data present is contrary to the stereotype the reliability s 
the answers is likely to be questioned. However, the answers to the mis 
questions have been consistent and the conclusions drawn here sec diffi- 
cult to escape. We might as well re-examine our stereotype of the primary 
teacher, ; 
These conclusions on the teacher administartor relationship are mainly 
based on the data on staff meetings, implementation of decisions taken al 
these meetings etc. But the questionnaire does not seek for any information 


A : J e-. 
on the nature of these meetings and the matters discussed in them. B 


Fop e 
fore any final conclusions are drawn it is necessary to know more of thes 
matters. The present study has no data on these points. 


4 


Dy 
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9. PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP: 


In this area three question were asked. The first question sought 
to find out the frequency of the contacts between parents and teachers. The 
second question was asked with a view to understand the mode of contact. 
The first mode of contact viz. direct personal contact is more intimate and 
is also presumed to be more fruitful, while the second one viz. through re- 
port cards, though in a sense formalised is more likely to have become a 
routine and is presumed to be not fruitful in terms of interation. The 
third question asked the opinion of teachers regarding parents’ interest in 
the progress of the children. The question was asked because the teacher's 
view of the interest taken by parents influences the teacher’s performance 
of his role. 

Parent teacher relationship is important from the point of view of the 
teacher’s own performance and also from the point of view of the parent 
school relationship. 

While the head of the institution could also have direct relationship 
with the parents, the relationship in mind here is only the teacher-parent 
relationship with reference’ to the student’s academic performance. 

(a) Frequency of Contacts: 

The teachers were asked to state the frequency of their contacts with 
the parents of their students. The alternative answers provided were “re- 
gular” “as and when occasion arises”, “seldom” and “never”. A majority 
of men and women teachers at the secondary stage said that their contact 
with the student’s parents is established only as and when an occasion arises. 
6 to 77 per cent men teachers in five states gave this reply. The percen- 
tage of women teachers who had occasional contacts parents varied between 
36 and 46 in three other states. 

Between 22 and 40 per cent men teachers and between 29 and 56 
per cent women teachers said that they “seldom” or “never” had any 
contact with the parents. 

Thus both men and women secondary teachers have the largest per- 
centage of those with only an occasional personal contact with the parents. 
A considerable percentage of men teachers and an even larger percentage 
of women teachers said that they had seldom or never any contact with 
the parents. 

Those who said that they have contact as and when occasion arises 
and those who said “seldom” may not be very far from one another and 
also from those who said “never”. The occasion may arise seldom and 
seldom is as good as never. These may in effect be three ways of saying 
that the teachers do not have much contact with the parents, 
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The more reliable and definite answer is from those who said that 
they had regular contact with parents and this response docs not add up 
to more than 8 per cent in any state except Bengal. In Bengal it is 12 
per cent. 

The largest percentage of men and women primary teachers say wet 
they have contact with parents as and when the occasion arises. The 
Percentage of those who said seldom or never is smaller than in the case 
of secondary teachers. And the percentage of those who said that they 
had regular contact is larger than in the case of the secondary teachers: 
It is, in fact, considerably larger in all the states except in Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra. It is difficult to say whether by regular contact they mean formal 
contact at parent teacher mectings or informal contact. In small towns 
and villages informal contact is more possible than in big cities. f 
(b) How Parents are informed of the Progress of their Wards: One be 
the reasons, and also quite an important reason, why the teachers shoul 
see the parents is to discuss with them the progress of the student. For 
that purpose they could maintain contact by sending progress reports A 
the parents or by personally meeting them. The latter type of sige 
is more fruitful though sending report cards would be more regular i 
also in a sense more formal. But consistently with what they said A 
Question No. 48 about how frequently they contacted the students’ eee 
a very large majority of men and women teachers said that they st 
the parents through the periodical report cards. The percentage of A 
secondary teachers who replied in this way varies between 61 and 88. 1 
percentage of women secondary teachers varies between 79 to 90. en 
6 to 29 per cent men teachers said that they reported the students’ progre 
to their parents in parent teacher meetings. res- 

In Orisa and Punjab 91 and 86 per cent women teachers 1 m 
pectively replied that they report the students progress through meetings nae 
parents though in the same states only 16 and 8 per cent men pees 
adopt this method. In the remaining six states 7 to 17 per cent baa 
said that they reported the progress of students at meetings with ome 
A negligible percentage of men and women teachers said that they 
no contact with the students’ parents. -epott 

The percentage of men and women teachers who said that they rer he 
the progress of students at the parent-teacher meetings is consistent wath nif 
percentage of those who said that they had no regular contact with pare 
on Question No. 48. her 

The lack of face to face contact between the parents and the pE 
could be due to the feeling that there was no point in meeting the paren 
as the parents were not interested in their children’s progress. ead 

At the primary stage the parents are informed of the students progt 


yy 
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at parent-teacher meetings according to 24 to 64 per cent teachers 
but according to only 13 to 48 per cent women teachers, The percentages 
of men teachers who said that they reported the progress of the students 
at parent teacher meetings is larger than those who said they reported 
through periodical report cards in five states. On the other hand the 
percentage of women teachers who said that they reported the progress 
through cards is much larger than those who said that they reported the 
progress at parent-teacher meetings. 

The men and women teachers thus differ greatly in these states. 
(c) Parental Interest in Scholastic Progress of Children: The teachers 
were asked if they found the parents sufficiently interested in the pro- 
gress of their children. Only 6'to 27 per cent men secondary teachers 
in different states replied that “most” of the parents were interested. The 
women teachers varying from 8 to 35 per cent replied that most parents 


are interested. 


A larger percentage of both ee 
“some” or “few” parents were interested in the progress of their children. 


The percentage of men who said “some” varies between 21 and 51. While 
the percentage of women who gave this answer varies between 33 and 55. 
.On the whole a larger percentage of women than men a Hat at least 
“some” parents were interested in the progress of their children. But 
the difference in the percentages of men and Moms very small. Simi- 
larly the percentages of those who said “few” parents are interested vary 
between 31 and 44 in six states. The women teachers said this in a jar- 
ger percentage of cases than men teachers. This percentage varies between 


16 and 52 in different states. 


Thus the secondary teachers believe 
are interested in their children’s progress and probably therefore, they also 


do not make efforts to meet the parents. If this is true it means that the 
family is not contributing to the education process. This may be because 
a larger percentage of students come from families which have no educa- 


tional background. ; 
If this belief is true, there is no reason why the primary teachers both 


men and women should say in a larger percentage than secondary teachers 
that “most” of the parents are interested in the progress of their children. 
The percentage of men varies between 12 and 56. In the case of women 
the percentage varies between 24 and ar ae p i 

The percentage of those who said pom paang are interested is 
larger than those who said either “most” or “few i and those who said 
“few” are smaller in percentage than those who said ee is five states. 
Thus a larger percentage of primary teachers said that “most parents are 
interested in the education of their children and the next largest said ‘some’. 


men and women teachers said that 


that only “some” of the parents 
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This percentage distribution among the’ primary teachers does not, p3 
port the view that the secondary teachers’ belief that parents are interest- 
ed in the progress of their children at school has any relationship to we 
educational background of the parents of their students. Acutally, a larger 
proportion of children in primary schools than in secondary schools come 
from the families which have a poor educational background. 

It may be recalled that the percentages of men primary teachers pe 
said that they had personal contacts with parents is larger than those w. ; 
said that they had contact through cards only. Also a larger pacen PERR 
primary teachers had claimed that they had regular contact with the 
parents of students. id 

Among women primary teachers the percentages of those who p 
that they had personal contact with the parents are smaller than hona 
among men primary teachers. But percentage variations are smaller x 
they are among secondary men and women teachers. Thus the pee 
teachers, men and women have closer contact with parents in spite of r 
fact that a larger percentage of the parents had no educational badien g 
Primary school teachers believe that the parents of the children they “ast 
are interested in the progress of their wards. Thus it could not be en 
the parents educational background is responsible for their lack of inter 
in the ward’s progress, 


SPECTS . 
Section IV — TEACHERS Views Anp Opinions On Various A 
OF EDUCATION SYSTEM 


This section describes the views and opinions of the school w 
on various aspects of the education system. First among these ad 
teacher’s views regarding the role of students, The teachers Aa cule? 
to state whether in their opinion students should be concerned with 3 oe 
only, or whether they should take up other responsibilities such as ske 
hold work, welfare work and political work. The teachers were also mE 
what according to them were the goals of education. Further they stem 
asked to state whether the statement generally made that the present SY erat 
of education does not inculcate any sense of values in the younger Ea ad- 
tion is justified. The teachers interviewed were presented with a m det 
jectives by which students could be described, and they were asked ° nave 
cribe the students in terms of these adjectives. The data ge et 
been presented as the “teacher’s image of the student” in this ie in 

The teacher’s responses on two other questions are also ee S me 
this section. Assuming that an educational system should inculca he pe 
sense of values in the students the teachers were asked to say whe 
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not the present educational systemi performs this function. 
Finally, the teachers were asked whether in their opinion the academic 
performance of a student had any relationship with the caste, religious and 


the language of that student. 


1. STUDENT ROLE: 


Of the following five alternatives the teacher had to choose one: 
(i) The student should be concerned with his studies only, (ii) The stu- 
dent should also devote time to household duties, (iii) ‘The student should. 
also devote time to welfare work, (iv) The student should also take part 
in politics, (v) I can’t say. 

The answers are tabulated in Tables IV-26—29. The percentages of, 
“cannot say” and “blanks” are negligible. There is also hardly any multi- 
ple response. 

The single largest group © 
student should “also devote time to welfare work”. The percentages 
vary between 33 and 63 in different states. 

Among women teachers also the distribution is similar to that among 
men teachers. A minimum of 32 per cent and a maximum of 64 per 
cent women teachers said that the student should also devote time to 


f men secondary teachers said that the 


welfare work. 
Nearly an equal percentage of men teachers choose the options the 


student should “also devote time to household duties” and that he should 
be concerned with his studies only”. But a slightly larger percentage of 
women say that the student should “also devote his time to household 
duties”. In five states a larger percentage of women teachers hold this 
view. The percentage is larger by a little more than 10. In five states 
about 5 per cent less women than men say that the student should be 
concerned with his studies only. Thus on the whole a larger percentage 
of men and women secondary teachers say that the student should also do 
household work and a smaller percentage of them say that the student 
should be concerned with his studies only. 

Between 33 to 67 per cent men primary teachers and 23 to 75 per 
cent women primary teachers mentioned that the student should “also do 
welfare work”. The percentage of women teachers is slightly lower than 

like the distribution in the case of secondary 


that of the men teachers. Un : 
teachers a little larger percentage of men and women primary teachers 


mentioned household duties. 
chers consider that the student 


Both primary and secondary school tea 
society and, next to the larger 


has a role to play in relation to the larger 


society towards his family. Between them those two alternatives are chosen 
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=E ink that 
by about 75 per cent of the teachers. About 10-20 per cent mi z 
students should only restrict themselves to their studies. Less than 10 p 
cent of them say that students should take part in politics as well. 


TABLE 1V-26 


7 INTS E 
PERCENTAGES or Tzacmers Wno Say Tuar Srupents SHOULD B. 
Concernep Wira Stupies OnLy (Q. 44). 


Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 25 31 28 S 
W. Bengal 18 25 16 ig 
Gujarat 18 24 19 o 
Maharashtra 17 25 21 ie 
Mysore 20 21 14 19 
Orissa 33 15 13 28 
Punjab 10 26 11 16 
Rajasthan 14 23 27 26 


TABLE 1V-27 


PERCENTAGES oF TEACHERS Wuo Say Tuar Srupenrs SHOULD B 


Concernep Wira “House Work Arso” (Question 44). 


A Women 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Terehe TE 
Andhra 23 25 54 a 
W. Bengal 33 11 26 BY 
Gujarat 37 35 46 ae 
Maharashtra 23 35 28 i 
Mysore 41 27 2a 2b 2 
Orissa 29 21 25 19 
Punjab 21 200, ai 40 34 
Rajasthan 27 24 36 20 
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TABLE IV-28 
PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS Wuo Say THat STUDENTS SHOULD Be 
ConcerneD WITH “WELFARE” ACTIVITIES ALso (Question 44). 


Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 


i Teachers Teachers __ Teaser Teachers 
Andhra 49 43 19 ie) 
W. Bengal 47 33 28 38 
Gujarat 40 33 28 38 
Maharashtra 59 36 43 32 
Mysore 39 49 28 39 
Orissa 33 53 75 53 
Punjab 33 53 75 53 
Rajasthan 52 50 23 49 


TABLE IV-29 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS Wuo Say THAT STUDENTS Suoutp Br 


CGoncernep WITH “Pourries” Atso (Q. 44). 
Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 


Primary Men 
Teachers Teachers Teachers BAI? Teachers Em 
Andhra 4 1 = 1 
W. Bengal 1 1 3h 1 
Maharashtra 5 6 11 3 
Gujarat = 2 2 
Mysore =~ 2 2 
Orissa 3 12 = 2 
Punjab 4 2 1 
Rajasthan 4 5 5 ae 


anlar ok ta re R T ie 
2. GOAL OF EDUCATION 

The next question asked the teachers what according to them was 
the goal of education. They were given four substantive alternatives, 
namely: “to attain economic security”, “to achieve higher status in so- 
ciety”, “to be a cultured person”, and “to turn into a good citizen”. 

A negligible percentage of teachers mentioned the alternatives “any 
other” and “cannot say”. Among the four alternatives, the single largest 
group of men and women teachers and nearly an equal percentage of them 
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3 itizen. 

said that the goal of education is to make the student into a ae 36 
Between 39 and 51 per cent of men secondary teachers and R 
and 52 per cent women secondary teachers mentioned ns pa s cultured 

The second largest group of teachers mentioned to sts whe 
person” as the goal of education. The percentage of men É omen 
mentioned this varied between 19 and 32. The eee: i 
teachers who mentioned this goal varied betwcen 24 and a ed “econo- 

The third large group ‘of teachers was of those who a a ford 
mic security” as the goal. The percentage of men teachers a ante 
Hand 27: The percentage of women teachers varied between 


TABLE IV-30 


s 
r. z UCATION I 
PERCENTAGES oF Tracners WHo Say THAT Tue GoaL or EDUCA 

Goop CITIZENSHIP (Q. 43). 


Women 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary 


hers 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Laacher T 
Andhra 


64 43 70 49 
W. Bengal 55 45 54 7 
Gujarat 31 43 62 n 
Maharashtra 61 42 71 
Mysore 59 38 48 57 
Orissa 67 50 100 37 
Punjab 83 51 73 49 
Rajasthan 62 51 68 52 


Per r “to ac- 
The fourth large Sroup of teachers was those who mentioned 


< S . i i o state 
hieve higher status in society” as the goal of education. But in Eg 
is the percentage of men and women teachers choosing this per 

larger than 16 and 11 respectively. 


TEN 2 i imi t of ibe 
The distribution among the primary teachers is similar to tha 
Secondary teachers, B 


ut a much larger percentage than that of the i 
condary teachers, both men and women, mentioned good citizenshiy nei 
© percentage varies between 31 and 83. Thus tion 
Primary teachers believe that the goal of educa 


goal of education. Th 
ly 60 per cent of the 


ee” 


ST SS La re 
—— 
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into a good citizen. This goal is consistent with their perception of the 
role of the student as also a contributor to the welfare of wider society. 
In both their choices the teachers lay an emphasis on the community rather 
than the individual. This collectivity orientation is probably to be expect- 


ed in periods of development. 


3. EDUCATION AND VALUES: 


Teachers were asked the question whether they agreed that the present 
system of education does not inculcate any sense of value in the younger 
alternative answers provided were “Yes,, I agree”, 
“No, I don’t agree” and “I cannot say”. Between 34 
to 62 per cent of men and 35 to 86 per cent of women secondary teachers 
repiled that they partially agreed with the statement. The percentage 
of those who said “No” varies between 12 and 20 among men teachers 
and between 11 and 23 among women teachers. It could thus be said 
that a majority of teachers believe that the system does inculcate some 
sense of value, But since a large number say that it does so ‘partially’ it 
may be argued that the teachers are not entirely satisfied with the contri- 
bution of the system of education to the value system (Table IV-31). 
A slightly larger percentage of primary men and women teachers, 
as compared with the secondary teachers in every state said they believed 


that the education system inculcates values. The percentages for men 
to 25 and for women teachers they vary between 


generation. The 
“Partially agree”, 


teachers vary between 17 


14 and 36. 
4 Those who say that they agree “partially” are again the single lar- 


gest group of men and women teachers. ‘The percentages of men in 
different states who give this response vary between 24 and 47 in seven 


TABLE IV-31 


DisacreE With THE STATEMENT THAT 
Nor Ixcurcare VaLueEs (Q. 45). 


Primary Women Secondary Women 


Percenraczs oF TEACHERS WHO 
Tur System oF EDUCATION Dogs 


Primary Men Secondary Men 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 

Andhra 25 17 17 16 
W. Bengal 22 16 16 11 
Gujarat 25 14 29 18 
Maharashtra 14 13 14 17 
Mysore 20 20 24 14 
Orissa 18 14 me 23 
Punjab 17 12 33 22 

17 36 21 


Rajasthan 20 
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states. In Bengal the percentage is 61. The percentages for women teachers 
vary between 28 and 51 in seven states. The percentage in Punjab is 15. 

The primary teachers both men and women as a whole seem to 
think, in a larger percentage than the secondary teachers, that the present 
education system inculcates at least some values in students. In both the 
groups the percentage of those who think that the education system does 
not inculcate any values at all is rather small. 


4. TEACHER’S IMAGE OF THE STUDENT: 


The teacher's image of the student is very important in his interaction 
with the student, as is the student's image of the teacher. If either party 
to the interaction has an unfavourable image the interaction will not be 
smooth or fruitful. 

The teachers were asked to select one of the adjectives from each 
of the following five pairs of adjectives to describe the student. i 

Purposive:—Drifting, Studious — Negligent, Capable — Incapable, 
Disciplined — Indisciplined, Deferential — Unrespectful. 

Each adjective selected by the teacher characterises the student. an 
these responses the accompanying table (Table TV-32) is prepared. on 
the first adjective of cach pair is used. The plus (+) sign means Hi 
in the eyes of the majority of the teachers the student can be che ae 
ed by that particular adjective. The minus sign (—) means that in ee 
eyes of the majority of teachers the student cannot be characterised by ie 
adjective but the student is the opposite of it. Assuming that the ii, 
adjective indicates a favourable image of the student, a plus sign ee 2 
indicate that the majority of teachers have a favourable opinion of the E a 
dent and the minus sign would indicate that the majority of Peale 
have an unfavourable opinion of the student. ‘The asterisk Duet n 
the difference between the majority and the minority is of 5 or less tha 
5 per cent. 

(a) Primary Teachers: The majority of primary men and women tea 
ers in every state opines that the student is purposive. 

They also believe that student is studicus. The exceptions are the 
men and women teachers in Maharashtra and men teachers in Bengal. 7 

Except for the men and women teachers in Bengal, the men ea crt 
Maharashtra and the women teachers in Mysore, the teachers in a 
other states think the student is capable. hat 
The majority of men and women teachers in every state say tha 


; : ers 
the student is disciplined. The only exception are the women teach 
in Maharashtra. 


ch- 


in 


In the eyes of the majority of men and women teachers in every 


3 


à 
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state the student is deferential. In the eyes of an equal percentage of 
Orissa women teachers the student is deferential and respectful. 

The men and women primary teachers as a whole have a favourable 
But as we will see the men and women secondary 


image of the student. 
f the student. 


teachers have an unfavouarble image ©: 
TABLE IV-32 


SnHowrnc WHETHER MAJORITY OF TEACHERS IN EACH GROUP 
ConspeER STUDENT To Have DIFFERENT QUALITIES. 


Studious Capable Disciplined Differential 


State Sex Purposive 

Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. 
Of 1 Oh. 96. a Ions uivo BR ES ce % 
Andhra Men + — + ee a or ea + + 
Women ES + + = + = + 4+* + + 
W. Bengal Men PM ey ae a Nae | gd +* 
Women + — + at eA) ee = + ae 
Gujarat Men + ot T ZATE E T Ta = + 
Women + — + — + — AN pi us +4 
Maharashtra Men A iee — — — — a H = 
Women + = = — mM AS = * 4% 
Mysore Men go Ge Fou nk i Saale | 
Women Ac De Oe ee att ee AS + 
Orissa Men + + ! Ea = THERES 4* = 
* = os, 

Women 9 + (Sie a Me eRe ar E io 
Punjab Men RNE Vee pete A td Ce aa ca 
Women + + ar = = = + — + + 
Rajasthan Men A DVE E hy ERO a + + 
CIFF LA arte t BE ae 5" + 


Women + g 


-+ means larger percentage saying ‘yes’ than ‘no’ 
— means smaller percentage saying ‘no’ than ‘yes’ 


-+* difference is 5 or less than 5 


In Orissa and Rajasthan the majority of men 
students is purposive. The majority 
ashtra and Mysore and the majority 
ty of women teachers 


(b) Secondary Teachers: 
secondary teachers believe that the 
of men and women teachers in Mahar: 
of men teachers in Andhra and Punjab and majori 
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in Bengal and Gujarat believe that the student is not purposive and that 
he is drifting. 

Thus in two states the majority of men and women teachers agree 
that the student is purposive. In two other states they agree that the 
student is drifting. In two states men teachers agree that the student 
is purposive but the women teachers do not agree and they believe that 
the student is drifting. In two other states the men teachers agree that 
the student is not purposive and that he is drifting but the women Le 
chers agree that the student is purposive and that he is not drifting. Se 
teachers in their image of the student are divided statewise and sex- 
wise equally. Men and women teachers in four states believe that the stu- 
dent is purposive. In four states they believe that he is drifting. On 
the other hand the majority of men and women primary teachers in every 
state had agreed that the student is purposive. l 

There was little variation among the men and women teachers in 
their image of the student as studious or negligent. The majority of meg 
and women secondary teachers in every state believe that the student 1s 
negligent and that he is not studious. Only the women teachers in Rajas- 
than differ from this image of the student. 

There were some variations among the men and women primary 
teachers statewise and sexwise in their image of the student with reference 
to his capability. But a majority of men and women secondary teachers 1n 


all the states, without an exception, agreed that the student is incapable 
or is not capable. 


With reference to discipline 


. "3 A 1 
only the women primary teachers 1n 
Maharashtra had said th 


at the student is indisciplined. The rest of the 
men and women primary teachers in all other states had said that he is 
disciplined. Among secondary teachers, in four states, both men and 
women teachers and in two other states the men teachers believe that the 
student is indisciplined. Only in two states, namely Gujarat and Rajas- 
than and among the women in Andhra is there is a majority of secondary 
teachers who believe that the student is disciplined? 

The largest agreement between the men and women primary and se- 
Condary teachers was in their image of the student with reference to his 
deferential behaviour. ‘The men and women primary teachers in six 
States agree that the student is deferential. In Orissa only men teachers 
and in Maharashtra only women teachers believe that the student is de- 
ferential, 


The majority of men and women secondary teachers in all the states 
believe that the student is deferential. 


There is the large measure of a 


greement among the men and women 
secondary teachers that the studen 


t is negligent and incapable but de- 


‘some of these groups that they h 
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aor Boe z ihien opinion of the student as purposive or dis- 
E ya arly equally divided statewise and sexwise. 
r Se eee a wel hen aH have a unfavourable image 
student. It is difficult As sav "iy thts Sle rater fae Ha 
chers sould occur as one ore fror ik E be a: ie a ae 
Does the student chang and be bake Lomas nee pane a 
ange and become more negligent or indisciplined as 
he grows up and moves to the secondary school stage? — Or is it only 
that he fails to measure up to the secondary teachers’ increasing or higher 
expectations. This lattre explanation could apply in so far as the students’ 
ork is concerned, but it could not apply where 
student behaviour is terms of purposiveness or discipline is concerned. 
The tendency to drift or to “indiscipline”, in so far as it is validly attri- 
buted to the student cannot be explained in terms of the teacher’s more 
rigorous expectations. It is, however, likely that if the student cannot 
measure up to the required standards in his studies he is increasingly 
likely to become drifting and indisciplined. There are also other factors 
that need to be considered. At the secondary stage the student is older 
This could appear as “indiscipline” to 
at the secondary stage is more likely to 
it from the point of view whether it 
His uncertainty on this score can also 


capacity to cope with his w 


and seeking greater autonomy. 
the teacher. Also, the student 
look at his education and judge 
leads him to a job or a profession. 
make him less purposive and drifting. 

At this stage one can only raise these possibilities but not really — 


verify them. 


5. TEACHERS VIEW OF THE ROLE OF CASTE, RELIGION AND 
LANGUAGE IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDENT: 


tors that influences relations between differ- 
ent caste, religious and language groups in a school is the belief of 

ave an innate capacity for better educa- 
nance than the other groups. The teachers own beliefs and 
experience in the matter can be far-reaching in their consequences. The 
teachers were asked if they had observed whether the caste, religion or 
language of a student had any relationship with his performance. Whether 
or not his observation was valid, it could be expected to colour his attitude 


towards the students of different caste, religion and language groups. 
servations have you found 


The questions asked were (a) In your O i 
that students of the upper castes do better in their studies than students 
(b) Do students belonging to certain religious groups 


n students belonging to religious groups? and 


One of the important fac 


tional porforn 


of lower castes? 
do better in their lessons tha 
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(c) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
performance of students of one language group is better than that of 
another? The alternative answers provided were “Yes”, “No” and “I 
cannot say”. 

The percentage distribution of the responses on Question 40, 41 and 
42 could be tabulated showing whether a majority of primary and se- 
condary men and women teachers in different states believe or do not 
believe that caste or religion or language enters into the performance of 
the student (Table IV-33) i 

The plus sign (+) indicates that the majority of teachers in that 
state believe that cither caste, religion or language as the case may be 
enters into the performance of the student. The minus sign (—) indi- 
cates that the majority does not believe that way. The asterisk indicates 
that the difference between the majority and minority is less than 10 per 
cent. 

(a) Caste and Performance: It can be seen from the table that the 
majority if secondary men teachers in all the eight states believe that caste 
enters into the performance of the students. The majority in Andhra is less 
than 10. The primary men teachers in six out of cight states believe the 
same way as the secondary men teachers. In Maharashtra and Rajas- 
than their majority is less than 10, : 

The responses of secondary women teachers are more varied. In 
five states they believe that caste docs not enter into the performance of 
the student. Of the remaining three states an equal percentage of women 
secondary teachers in Andhra believe that caste does and does not enter 
into the performance of the student. The women teachers in Punjab do 
not believe that Caste enters into the performance of the student. $ 

A majority of women primary teachers only in four states believe 
that caste enters into the performance of the student. In the other four 
states they do not: believe caste is important, í 
The distribution shows (1) the men secondary teachers hold the view. 
caste enters into the performance of the student, in a larger num- 
f states than is true for women secondary teachers or for men and 
women primary teachers. 

(2) The primary women teachers believe that caste enters into the 
Performance of the student in asmuch smaller number of states than is true 
for the men primary teachers and women secondary teachers. 

The teachers were asked to state whether or not in fact they observed 
that either caste, religion or language affected the student’s performance, 
To the extent that the teachers can be objective, the evidence can be taken 
as the teacher’s objective assessment. Even so his perception of the situa- 
tion, based on facts, tends to conditions his interaction with students, He 


that 
ber o 
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TABLE IV-33 


Snowinc WHETHER MAJORITY OF TEACHERS IN Eacu Group CONSIDER 
STUDENTS’ PERFORMANCE To Be DEPENDENT ON THEIR CASTE, OR 
RELIGIONS or LINGUISTIC AFFILIATION. 


State Sex Caste Religion Language 
Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. 
% % Go % fo % 
Andhra Men a 4* —* = —* = 
Women = = ad J = = 
W. Bengal Men + T F = +" = 
Women —* + =) E S a 
Gujarat Men - + - = rae 
Women = +* 5 = rT 
Maharashtra Men +* + - = = = 
Women + + = Py Ta x 
Mysore Men E + A ng che ai 
Women oP + + a aei sa 
Orissa Men + + 7 z 0 
Women = Ar 0 ‘i o a 
Punjab Men = te KS ay TA an 
i Women +* F =, a t om 
Rajasthan Men ar Ty S 3 E m 


Women + 


-h means larger percentage says tyes’ than ‘no’ 


ntage says ‘yes’ than ‘no’ 


— means smaller perce 
++" difference is less than 10 

y to some, might become indifferent to some others and 
s, Looking at the data from this point 
s are likely to be the least prejudiced 


may look favourabl 
might become unfavourable to “other: 


of view the women primary teacher 
ary teachers to be-the most prejudiced. 


(b) Religion and Performance: Both men and women primary teach- 
_ers and women secondary teachers as a whole believe that religion does not 
affect the performance of the student. The only exceptions are the paman 
men and women teachers in Mysore and the men primary teachers in Ben- 
gal and men secondary teachers in Mysore. As_a state Mysore has three 
out of four categories of teachers, viz. primary men and women and second- 
ary men teachers who believe that religion enters into the performance of 
the student. But this belief is not shared by teachers in most other states. 
(c) Language and Performance: On this count also, as a whole, men 


and women primary and secondary teachers hold the view that the language 
of the student is not related to his pe deviations are seen 


formance. But the 
in a somewhat larger number of instancs than in the case of religion. Men 
and women primary teachers and women se 


and the second 


condary teachers in Mysore, 
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men primary teacher in Bengal and Punjab women teachers hold the view 
that language does influence student performance. 

In general it could be said that except in the case of caste both 
men and women primary and secondary teachers believe ethnic charac- 


teristics of religion and language do not influence or determine the perz 
formance of a student. 


Section V — SocraL VALUES AND ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS 


The aim of this section is to gain a general understanding of the teach- 
ers social values and attitudes, A descriptive picture providing a compari 
son between the four sub-groups of teachers and covering the following 
six areas has been presented in the following pages: 

(1) Attitude to change and to future (Question 62 and 63) 

(2) Importance of self as citizen (Question 56 and 61) 


(3) Orientation to life (Question 54) 

(4) Religion and Worldly Life (Question 55) 

(5) Goal oriented activity and passive enjoyment (Question 57) 
(6) 


Criteria for evaluating others (Question 60) 


1. ATTITUDE TO CHANGE — OPTIMIST: PESSIMIST: 
Two questions were asked to the teachers with a view to know whe- 
ther they were Pessimistic or optimistic about changing their status. me 
first question (Q, 62) asked them to indicate their position on the socia: 
ladder and then in the next question (Q. 63) they were asked whether 
they considered it hard or easy to go up the ladder. Those who said it we: 
casy were classed as optimists and those who said it was hard were classe 
as pessimists. (Table IV-34) d 
The largest percentage of teachers, primary and secondary men an 
women placed themselves in the middle position on the ladder. The per- 
centage of men and women secondary teachers who placed themselves 1n 
this position was larger than of the men and women primary teachers. There 
were hardly any blanks in most states except in Rajasthan and Andhra 
where 12 per cent men primary teachers and 10 per cent men secondary 
teachers respectively did not respond to the question. £ 
The percentage variations among men and women primary teachers 
who placed themselves in the middle position were between 40 and 76 
and 50 and 89 respectively. Among the secondary teachers the percentage 
variations for men and women teachers were between 60 and 78 and be- 
tween 80 and 94 respectively. Thus the percentage of secondary men and 


j>. 
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women teachers placing themselves in the middle position is higher than 
the percentage of such primary teachers and among both primary and 
secondary teachers a larger percentage of women teachers placed them- 


selves in middle position than men teachers. 
Those who placed themselves at the bottom were the second largest 


group both among primary and secondary men and women teachers. But 
except in Maharashtra this percentage was higher among men primary 


TABLE 1V-34 


PercenTAGE oF TEAcHERS WHo SAY Tuar ir 1s Easy To 


Cance THEIR POSITION IN Tue Socia Lapper (Q. 63). 


Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 


Primary Men 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 

ee ee 

Andhra 17 14 22 11 
W. Bengal 17 9 15 9 
Gujarat 18 13 15 7 
Maharashtra 10 10 18 10 
Mysore 8 16 10 17 
Orissa 15 19 25 14 
Punjab 17 23 32 25 
Rajasthan 31 4 14 20 


dary teachers. Similarly, a larger percent- 


teachers than among men secon 
hemselves in the bottom position 


age of women primary teachers placed tl 


than women secondary teachers except in Bengal. 
The smallest percentage of men and women primary and secondary tea- 


chers placed themselves in the top position. Except in Andhra and Orissa, 
the percentage of men primary and secondary teachers placing themselves 
on top was very nearly the same. The percentages vary between 8 and 9. 
In Andhra 15 per cent men primary teachers as against 7 per cent second- 
ary teachers and in Orissa 20 per cent men primary teachers as against 8 
per cent secondary teachers placed themselves in the top position. 

But among women teachers the primary women teachers placed them- 
selves in the top position in considerably larger percentages than the second- 
ary women teachers. The percen n among secondary women 


teachers was between 2 and 7 v 
was between 8 and 28 in six states. 


tage variatio 
hile among women primary teachers it 
In Punjab the percentage is 3 among 


women primary teachers as against 2 among secondary teachers, and in 


Andhra no women primary teachers puts herself in the top position. 
Except in the case of women primary and secondary teachers placing 


themselves in the top position the pattern of teachers placing themselves 
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in other positions conforms to their 


judgement of the economic circums- 
tances in which they grew up. The 


women secondary teachers in larger 
percentages than the women primary teachers had said that they came 
from “well off” circumstances. But on the question of social position the 
women primary teachers in larger percentages than the women secondary 
teachers place themselves in the top position in the ladder. 

In reply to the next question, whether 
the ladder both men and women primary teachers were as a whole more 
optimistic than the men and women secondary teachers. Also the percent- 
age of those who said “don’t know” were smaller among primary teachers 
than among secondary teachers in most of the states. The primary teachers 
and secondary teachers who were optimists numbered only about 10-20 
per cent in most categories. A very large proportion of men and women 
primary and secondary teachers were pessimistic about raising their posi- 
tion in society. But among the small percentage of optimists the primary 


teachers were somewhat more optimistic than secondary teachers. There 
was no consistent sex variation among the optimists. 


it was easy or hard to go up 


2. IMPORTANCE OF SELF: 


In order to know whether the teachers considered themselves import- 


ant or unimportant as citizens in societysthe teachers were asked two kaa. 
tions. (1) In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders © 
the country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? The alternative 


answers provided were — (1) a great deal ; (2) only a little ; (3)° none 
at all ; (4) I don’t know. 


The most definite replies are “a great deal” and “none at all”. Those 


who said “only a little” will be considered as those who believed that their 
self was important but not much. The difference between them and those 
who said “A great deal” is of degree. But they are among those who con- 
sidered their self as important. (Table IV-35) 

The second question was “Have you ever talked or written some IPAG 
ernment official or political leader to tell him your opinion on some politi- 
cal issue, such as what the government should do about education ?” The 
answers provided were (1) many times ; (2) sometimes ; (3) never. > 

In this question also those who said “sometimes” were to be consi- 
dered among those who believed that their self was important but not as 
much as those who said that they wrote many times. It might be that there 
Were not many occasions for them to write. The difference between the 
Previous question and this one is that in the first question the teacher was 
believed, while in this question he is asked whether 
of writing or speaking to officials to give his views 
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Meese 
group. Andhra Bengal Aimee ies 3 aes E ied aa ben ee 
of women than hc rage dis fous ane ta iat F i ET PEE 
men than sot wlio said that i oir a A pa EE sy 

at their opinion was attented to only a little. 
Among men and women primary teachers, those who replied “a great deal” 
and “not at all” varied statewise as well as sexwise. 

In Andhra men and women teachers in a little larger percentage 
replied “none at all” than “a great deal”. In Bengal the percentage of 
men and women teachers who replied ‘a great deal’ was larger by 39 
per cent and 13 per cent respectively than those who replied “none at all”. 
In Gujarat the position was nearly the opposite of Bengal. A considerably 
larger percentage of men and women teachers replied to the effect that 
they were not important. In Maharashtra 4 per cent more men and 14 
per cent more women said that their opinion was attended to. In Mysore 
an equal percentage of men said that their opinion was attended to and 
not attended to, but 19 per cent more women said that it was not attended 
to. In Orissa the women were equally divided, but 23 per cent more men 
teachers said that their opinion was not attended to. In Punjab the percent- 
age of men and women who said that their opinion was not attended to 
at all was larger than those who said it was attended to. In Rajasthan the 


n Punjab. 

Orissa and Rajasthan the percentag' 
vas attended to a great deal excecded 
in other states the position was just 
t that their opinion counted 


division was the same as i 

In Gujarat, Maharashtra, e of 
women who said that their opinion v 
the corresponding percentage of men: 
the opposite — the percentage of men who fel 
exceeded the percentage of women. 

The percentage of men teachers who replie 
did not count at all varied from 10 to 43 and the percentage of women 


who gave that response varied from 5 to 46. Thus the range of percentage 
for men and women who give this response not vary much. 

Comparing the percentages of those who replied “A great deal” and 
those who said “Only a little” it would seem the primary teachers do not 
consider themselves unimportant. The percentage of those who believe 
themselves important is not very large. Yet in view of the general impres- 
sion about primary teachers as 2 low-paid, neglected lot the percentage of 
teachers who feel that their opinion is heeded “a great deal” connot be 


considered too small either. 
age of men and women secondary 


In every state a larger percent 5 ae 
teachers than primary teachers said that their opinion was attended 
for men secondary teachers vary 


to “only a little”. The percentage y 
between 45 and 47 and for women they vary between 37 and 66. Also, 


d that their opinion 
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in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab a smaller pefcent: 
age of men and women secondary teachers compared with primary este 
said that their opinion was attended to a great deal by the leaders. In 
Bengal, a smaller percentage of men but a larger percentage of women, 
in Orissa and Rajasthan a larger percentage of men but a smaller percent- 
age of women secondary teachers said that their opinion was attended to 
a great deal. On the whole the secondary men and women teachers seem 
to consider their self as important in smaller percentages than the primary 
teachers. f 4 

Among the men and women secondary teachers those who said ee 
opinion is not attended to was the second largest group unlike among t 
primary teachers. The percentage of men varied between 21 and 42 an 
of women between 21 and 44. 

Thus, considered on the whole the primary teachers, men and women, 
believed themselves as important in larger percentages than the secondary 
teachers. i 

Question 61 asked the teachers if they had actually talked or written 
to some leaders or officers about what government should do about educa- 
tion. This question was more specific than the earlict one. (Table Tv=36}) 

The largest percentage of men and women primary and secondary 
teachers replied that they had never talked or written to any official oF 
leader. The percentage variations for primary men and women ree 
were between 48 and 83 and between 60 and 95 respectively. For second- 


ary men teachers the percentages varied between 68 and 78 and for women 
teachers they varied between 80 and 93. 


TABLE IV-35 


PERCENTAGE oF TzAcuERs Wyo Say 


ENT 
THAT POLITICAL LEADERS AND GOVERNM 
Orrictats Pay “A Great DEAL” 


OF ATTENTION TO Wuar Tury (Teachers) 
Have to Say (Q. 56). 


P men 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Wo 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers. 
iets i a a 


25 9 20 8 
W. Bengal 49 24 21 26 
Gujarat 11 6 93 9 
Maharashtra 24 6 25 13 
Mysore 20 4 9 2 
Orissa 10 13 13 7 
Punjab 21 4 12 2 
Rajasthan 4 23 5 


oo 
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Thus, again, it would appear that the percentage of teachers who 
have never written or talked to officers and political leaders is generally 
larger among secondary school teachers than among primary teachers. 
The second largest group, among both primary and secondary men 
and women teachers, was of those who said that “sometimes” they had 
talked or written to officials or leaders. The percentages for men and 
women primary teachers are around 29 and 17 respectively. For the men 
and women secondary teachers the percentages are around 26 and 16 res- 
pectively. The differences between the primary and secondary teachers do 
though the differences between men and women 
teachers both primary and secondary are 10 per cent and above. ; 
The percentage of those who said that they talked or wrote to officers 
or leaders “many times” is the smallest among all groups of teachers. Among 
the men teachers the primary men teachers have a slight plurality over the 
secondary teachers. The percentages for women are generally negligible. 
It could be said in summary that in no state is the percentage of men 
teachers who wrote or communicated with the government “many times” 
or “sometimes” more than 40. In many states the percentage of primary 
men teachers who give these responses is slightly higher than for secondary 


men teachers. 


not seem to be striking, 


TABLE IV-36 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS Wuo Have WRITTEN “MANY Times” TO 


MENT OFFICIALS AND Poxiticat Leavers (Q. 61). 


GOVERN: 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 
Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 

pi ere eas oe Se A 
Andhra 39 34 22 15 
W. Bengal 45 33 8 10 
Gujarat 32 30 3 19 
Maharashtra 17 22 4 15 
Mysore 52 36 28 19 
Orissa 32 30 25 7 
Punjab 41 24 28 12 
31 14 19 


Rajasthan 26 


e of those who have actually communicated is consist- 
ose who believed that their opinion 
cted. But among those who have 


The percentag' 
ently smaller than the percentage of th 
would be attended to. This was expe 
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actually communicated with leaders and officials the primary men teachers 
have a slightly higher percentage than the secondary men teachers, Con- 
sidering both those who believed that their views have some importance 
and those in whose behaviour this could be evidenced, the men „teachers 
in general and primary men teachers in particular have larger percentages 
of those who consider themselves and their views as of some significance. 


3. TEACHERS ORIENTATION TO LIFE: 


The teachers were asked the same question as the students about wa 
sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help their country but in differ- 
ent ways. One son became a holy man and the other established ae 
factory. The teachers were asked to say which of the two sons they admire 
most (‘Table IV-37). - 

Those who admired the second son were considered to be oriented 
to this world and those who admired the first son were considered to be 
oriented to the other world. It was also open for the respondents to say 
that they were not clear about their choice. ; aple 

Among primary teachers those who were not clear were in negligi 
percentage. But among the secondary men teachers their percentage YAY 
between 4 and 8 in five states. In the sixth state, Bengal, 56 per cent men 
teachers replied that they were not clear. ke 

But a very large percentage of men and women primary and secon! ae 
ary teachers replied that they admired the second son. The pereen agia 
among men and women primary teachers vary between 71 and 89 aa 
between 74 and 91 respectively. Among men and women secondary teache 
the percentages vary between 73 and 91 in all the states. 


; 3 A : istaka- 
The teachers’ orientation to this world, here and now, is unmist 
ble. 


4. RELIGION AND WORLDLY LIFE: 


; y i ‘ove 
The question asked was “Whether or not a man strives to impr 


t ma o 
his lot in life depends on whether or not he believed in any religion. D 
you agree ?” 


The answers provided were: 7 ne 

1. Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion. 

2. Yes, it partially depends on religion. : 

3. No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it. 

4. I don’t know 

Between 35 to 54 per cent men primary teachers chose the third a 
native in six states, In Orissa and Rajasthan only 21 and 23 per cent chos 
this option. Among women primary teachers 14 per cent women in Raja- 
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TABLE IV-37 


aces or TeAcHeRS Wuo Prerer Tue Factory Ow1nc Son 
to Tue Ascetic (Q. 54). 
Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Women 


PERCENT 


Primary Men 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 81 82 91 85 
W. Bengal 78 21 89 89 
Gujarat 80 73 80 73 
Maharashtra 90 87 89 73 
Mysore 82 72 74 86 
Orissa 83 79 75 83 
Punjab 83 91 91 91 
Rajasthan 71 77 77 82 


alternative. Between 


gal chose this 
teachers varied 


sthan and 57 per cent women in Ben, 
these two extremes the percentages for women primary 


between 28 and 48. 
The percentage of men who deny that religion has anything to do 


with man’s efforts to improve his lot is slightly higher than the percentage 
for women among primary teachers (Table IV-38). 

A larger percentage of men secondary teachers in every state than 
men primary teachers, except in Gujarat, say that religion has nothing to 
do with efforts at improving one’s lot in life. Their percentages vary be- 


tween 40 and 68 in seven states. 
The women secondary teachers 
Maharashtra chose in larger percentage 
third alternative. 
The largest percentage of the 


teachers chose the third alternativ 
teachers said in larger percentage than primary men and wome 


that religion had nothing to with efforts to improving one’s lot in life. 

In most of the states, the second largest group was of those who said 
that “it partially depends on religion”. Among the men primary teachers 
the percentages vary between 20 and 35. Among, women teachers the 
Percentages vary between 14 and 36. 

Among the secondary men teachers the percentages of those who chose 
the second alternative — partially depends on religion — vary between 21 
and 34 in seven states. In Punjab on t men chose the second 


ly 11 per cen 
alternative. But among the women teac 


hers the percentages vary between 
25 and 44 in six states. In Orissa only 19 per cent women chose the second 


also in all states except Gujarat and 
than women primary teachers the 


primary and secondary men and women 


e. But the secondary men and women 
n teachers 
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alternative. Thus on the whole a larger percentage of women than men 
secondary teachers said that one’s lot in life depends partially on religion. 

The percentages of primary and secondary men teachers who chose 
the second alternative do not differ much. But a larger percentage of 
women secondary teachers than primary teachers chose the second alter- 
native. Thus the women secondary teachers said that one’s lot in life partial- 
ly depends on religion in larger percentage than any other group of teach- 
ers. 

Fifty-four per cent men primary teachers in Orissa and 57 per cent 
in Rajasthan said that improvement in man’s lot in life wholly depends 
on religion. In the remaining six stages their percentages vary between 18 
and 28. 


Among the men secondary teachers the percentages of those who said 
that improvement in man’s lot in life who 
between 17 and 27. f 

In every state the women primary teachers chose the first eae 
in larger percentages than the men teachers except in Maharashtra an 
Punjab.: Their percentages in six states vary between 22 and 59. But oe 
cept in Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa, the women secondary teachers say m 
smaller percentages than men teachers that the improvement in man $ 
lot in life wholly depends on religion. The percentages among women 


lly depends on religion vary 


TABLE Iv-38 


PERCENTAGES or Teacuers WHo Say THAT Rexicion Has Nornine TO DO 
Wuetuer or Nor a MAN Strives to Improve His Lor 


. en 
Primary Men Secondary Men Primary Women Secondary Wom 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Andhra 47 40 28 31 
W. Bengal 39 56 31 36 
Gujarat 54 38 44 36 
Maharashtra 39 44 48 ` 27 
Mysore 41 51 29 48 
Orissa 23 48 at 33 
Punjab 35 68 57 62 
Rajasthan 21 46 14 42 


secondary teachers vary between 10 and 24 while among men secondary 


—, 
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teachers the percentages in five states vary between 13 and 27 per cent. Thus 
the women primary teachers believe that man’s lot in life depends wholly 
on religion in larger percentages than any other category of teachers. 

__ The men teachers believe that religion has nothing to do with improv- 
ing man’s lot in life in larger percentages than women teachers. Also, 
women teachers believe that efforts to improve one’s lot in life depend 
wholly on religion in larger percentage than men. Among women the pri- 
mary teachers hold that view more commonly than secondary teachers. 


5. GOAL ORIENTED ACTIVITY AND PASSIVE ENJOYMENT: 


Three questions were asked in order to obtain the teachers’ attitudes 


on this point. In the first question the teachers were asked to state which 
of the following two persons had according to them, a better attitude to- 
wards life: (1) One who likes to accomplish things and strive for results 
which are worth working for. (2) One who likes to be left alone to enjoy 


life as he goes along. 
In the next question the teacher was asked to st 


the teacher considered nearer to himself. 
In response to the first question (No. 57) if the teacher said that the 


attitude of the first man was better he indicated that he was for activism. 
If he preferred the attitude of the second man he was for a passive enjoy- 
ment of life. The second question (No. 58) was meant to find out whether 
the teacher considered himself to be an activist or passivist. 

A very large percentage of men and women primary and secondary 
teachers said that the attitude of the first man was better. Thus they voted 


for activism. 
Eighty-four to 99 per cent m 
cent men secondary teachers said t 


ate which of the two 


en primary teachers and 85 to 96 per 
hat the first man’s attitude was better. 


Among women 79 to 100 per cent women primary teachers and 80 to 98 
Per cent women secondary teachers said that they thought that the first 
man’s attitude was better. It is obvious that all the teachers generally were 


for activism. 

A somewhat iarger percentage of 
than the men and women primary te 
attitudes of the second man. The percentage 
vary between 4 and 15 and of the women secon 


men and women secondary teachers 
achers said that they favoured the 
s of men secondary teachers 
dary teachers vary between 


3 and 22. 
The percentages of men and women primary and secondary teachers 
who judged themselves to be activists are equally large. Seventy-nine to 


97 per cent men primary teachers and 80 to 100 per cent women primary 


teachers considered themselves to be activists and 81 to 91 per cent men 
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secondary teachers and 73 to 95 per cent women secondary teachers said 
that they were activists. 

Thus the majority of men and women primary and secondary teachers 
were activists in their own judgement. The percentages of secondary men 
and women teachers who consider themselves passive are slightly higher 
than the percentages of primary men and women teachers who evaluate 
themselves as passive enjoyers of life. But the differences are negligible. 
Between 8 to 18 per cent men secondary teachers and 5 to 25 per ceny 
women secondary teachers evaluated themselves as passive enjoyers of life, 


: en 
as compared to 2 to 21 men primary teachers and 2 to 20 per cent wom 
teachers. 


6. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING OTHERS: 


The teachers were asked the following questions: “In your view wing 
of the following should carry the greatest weight in determining the res- 
pect (prestige, honour) a man deserves? (1) Coming from a well known 
or distinguished family (2) Having a large income, (3) Coming from @ 
high caste, (4) Having high education, (5) Any other, (6) I do not kn 

High caste and distinguished family are the traditional criteria i 
determining the respect given to a person. They are ascriptive EE 
Education and income are criteria indicating achievement. They may j 
called modernistic. 


(a) High Education: The largest percentages of men and women Pam 
mary and secondary teachers said that high education should be the pina 
pal criterion for determining the respect that a man deserves. Sixty to 
< per cent men primary teachers and 58 to 85 per cent women sii, 
teachers said that high education should determine the respect a man y 
serves. Fifty-nine to 70 per cent men secondary teachers and 48 to 93 A 
cent women secondary teachers thought that high education should 
the criterion for determining respect. > 
There is not much difference between the percentage variations among 
men and women primary teachers or between the men and women secon 


the 
ary teachers. In the case of the latter the lowest percentage among ‘ 


women teachers is lower than the lowest percentage among the men wie 
ers. The range of variations among the women secondary teachers 1 Me 
than among any other category of teachers. men 
(b) Well Known Family: The second largest group of men and We ini 
teachers favoured a well known family as the criterion for determin! = 
respect. Though this was the second largest group the percentage yee 


are dispersed between 3 and 25 among men and between 3 and 27 among 


tages 
women teachers: Among women primary school teachers the percen E i 
varied: between 13 and 25 in four states, while among men, primary s¢ 
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teachers ees es 
avo amily criterion for respect in larger per- 
centage than men primary teachers. 

„Among the secondary men teachers the percentage of those who favour 
family as the criterion varied between 5 and 14. But in seven states they 
varied between 9 and 14. The percentages of men secondary teachers who 
favoured family as the criterion for respect are slightly — very slightly —- 
larger than the comparable percentages for women. 

Among women secondary teachers the percentages of those who favour 
family as the criterion for determining respect varied between 6 and 16. 
There is not much difference between men and women secondary teachers 
in this regard. But between primary and secondary women teachers the 

latter favour family as the criterion in larger percentages. 
(c) Caste: High caste has been mentioned as the criterion in five states 
by less than 5 per cent primary teachers. Even among these five states both 
men and women have mentioned it only in Gujarat. And in Gujarat there 
are 7 multiple answers by women teachers. In three of the five other states 
high caste has been mentioned only by women and in one state only by 
men. 
(d) High Income: A maximum of 8 per cent men primary teachers and 
a maximum of 5 per cent women primary teachers mention large income 
as the criterion for determining respect. In four states not a single woman 


mentions it. 

Eight to 14 per 
women teachers mentioned a large in 
respect. Thus a somewhat larger per 
mary teachers and among secondary 
teachers than women teachers, mention large income a 


determining respect that a man deserves. 
the largest percentage of men and women. teachers think 


he criterion for determining respect that a person 
ed that they do not mention caste. It appears 
ept a modernistic criterion in deter- 
ds to be noted that the other achieve- 
is not mentioned by any appreciable 


cent men secondary teachers and 1 to 10 per cent 
come as the criterion for determining 


cent of secondary teachers than pri- ` 


teachers a larger percentage of men 
s the criterion for 


In summary, 
that high education is t 
deserves, It is also to be notic: 
then that ‘the teachers, generally acc 
mining respect for a person. Yet it nee 


ment criterion, namely high income, 
percentage of teachers. This could mean one of several things — (i) that 


the teachers mention education as the criterion because ‘learning’ has been 
traditionally held high and not because it reflects achievement values, (ii) 
that teachers undervalue ‘income’ because it would reflect materialist values 
though they are otherwise achievement oriented, and (iii) that since high 
education js also correlated with high caste they are only being traditional 


in the choice of high education. 
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Section IV— Summary 


3 ion- 
This chapter has presented data on the social backgrounds, oea Paaa 
: a atti- 
al involvement and commitment of school teachers as well as on their 
tudes and values. 


1. SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


The Sample: The sample consists of 1066 teachers at the an 
school level (630 men and 436 women), and 2369 teachers (1488 mg 
and 781 women) at the secondary level. Secondary school teachers = 
the secondary school students interviewed were chosen from the same schoo. Is 
These teachers — both men and women at the primary and secondary a 
were drawn from eight states chosen for the study. However the num a 
of teachers — both men and women — who constitute the sample na 
great deal from one state to another. This variation was due partly n 
differences in the size of the schools from which the sample wal Oe 
and partly due to differences in the number of communities studied in eo 
State. In some states it was possible to find all the different types of ae 
munities provided for in the sample, in others as many as two or th 
were missing. i- 
(a) Age: In most States about 60 to 70 per cent men and women Pa 
mary school teachers are below 35 years of age. Among secondary ee 
too, the majority belong to the younger age group of 35 years and be ctly 
In both primary and secondary schools women, on the whole, are er 
younger than the men. The lower age group among women paris is 
be partly explained by a greater turn-over among women teachers. oe 
quite likely, since for many women gainful employment is limited to 
pre-marital stage of their life. their 

Teachers who are between 25 and 30 years old would have had ore 
education during the war or in the post-war period. Those oe i i te 
than 35 years old must have had their education during the imme ant 
pre-war and war period. About 30-40 per cent of teachers were bona Pae 
brought up in the pre-war period. Thus there is large proportion a Ea 
ers who were born and brought up before 1941. The rush for e ibs on 
began in the early forties and continues today. The strain of num affects 
the educational system began during this period and had suppose - ach- 
on the ‘quality’ of education and by implication on the ‘quality’ of a 
ers began during this period. It would be interesting to make a Seal 
between the ‘quality’ of teachers of the different age groups. It w 


es 3 z orary 
indicate the difference between the immediate past and the contemp! 


situation. ‘ 
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(b) Caste: In most states, both men and women teachers at prim 

and secondary levels, belonging to castes other than the e aa 
the backward form a largest single group. Teachers belonging to the 
scheduled” castes form the smallest group. The percentage of scheduled 
caste teachers is higher at the primary school level than at the secondary 
school level. In Andhra and Mysore, Muslims and Christians form the 
largest proportion among primary. school women. Hindu women do not 
as yet seem to have taken to teaching in the same measure as the Chrisitans. 
The percentage of scheduled and backward caste primary women teach- 
ers does not exceed 7 per cent in any state except Andhra and Mysore. 


The decrease in backward and scheduled caste teachers from the primary 


to the secondary school level is accompanied by an increase in the per- 


centage of Non-Hindu teachers at the secondary stage. 

(c) Religion: From the point of view of the religious composition of 
teachers in the sample it appears that the minority religious communities 
are represented more strongly at the secondary stage than at the primary 
„Stage and among women more than among men. The modal percentages 


those of the majority community except among primary 


are, of course, 
women teachers in Andhra where there is a plurality of Muslims among 
eachers in our sample. 

to be found mainly at the lower ` 


a movement from the 


primary school women t 

Thus in fact that the lower castes are 
level in teaching, may be indicative of a trend of 
bottom towards the top generated and supported by secular education. 
+ castes would be inclined change to the occupation which was 


The “lower 
» castes viz, to occupations where high 


once the privilege of the “upper 
position is determined by a higher level of education. Thus the caste compo- 


sition of the sample of teachers suggests that the position of a person in 
rages or discourages him to choose 


the caste hierarchy no longer endou 
teaching as an occupation. Further evidence of the fact that being dis- 
context of caste and becoming an open occu- 


sociated from its traditional 
l background of teachers. 


pation is obtained from the occupationa 
Religion does not seem to enter into the choice of teaching as an 
Occupation. There are Sikh, Jain, Zoroastrian, Muslim and Christian teach- 


ers. However there are differences by sex. Christians and Muslim women 
seem to take up teaching more frequently than Christian or Muslim men. 

That women whatever their religion, go into the teaching is itself a 
movement away from the traditional norms of Indian life. It has been 


observed above that the fact that “lower” caste Hindus take up teaching 
education is a definite factor in the 


is a departure from tradition. Thus 
mobility of lower castes and of women. As such education equalises oppor- 


tunity for these groups. i 
(d) Mother-tongue: Most of the teachers at the primary stage give the 


-(£) Economic Circumstances: 
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regional language as their mother-tongue. However, in Mysore the pro- 
portion of teachers who mention a language other than the state incites 
is much larger — this is because they mention one or another of the lan- 
guages not recognised in Schedule Eight of the Constitution of India 
their mother-tongue e.g. Konkani, Tulu, etc. The percentage of anne 
with their mother-tongue other than the regional language is slightly hig ; 
er among secondary teachers than among primary teachers and higher 
among women than among men. 


(e) Occupational: The men primary and secondary teachers are mostly 
drawn from home where the grand-parents practised a rural occupation. 
On the whole the percentage of women teachers, drawn from homes 1m 
which the grand father practised a rural occupation is considerably smaller 
than the corresponding percentage among men teachers. Women teaching 
in secondary schools are more often drawn from urban backgrounds than 
are women teaching in primary schools. 


ig ; ON , nd- 
In contrast the major y of women teaching in primary and seco 
ary schools mention one or 


. u- 
another of the urban occupations as the occ 
pation of the father. 


Both men and women primary 
pational backgrounds in larger 
teachers, 


s cu- 
school teachers came from rural É 1 
cho 
percentage than do the secondary 5€ 


r x 1 i rather 
Thus the education and occupational background of persons rat 


= 4 the 
than caste and religious background seems to categories members of 
teaching profession. 


Factors such as the economic circumstan- 
ces in which a person is brought up and a person’s evaluation of the hig 
of the teaching profession are also likely to play an important role in the 
choice of profession, 

Most teachers tend to describe the 
brought up either as “average” or 
selves as having been “well off” 


circumstances in which they wet 
as “stringent”. Very few describe them- 
in their childhood. The variations bene 
primary and secondary teachers on the one hand and between men an 


women teachers on the other are clear, About 30 to 50 per cent of primary 
men teachers describe the economic circumstances of their childhood pi 
average and 40 to 60 per cent describe them as stringent. Among ae 
ary men teachers the proportion are reversed. Between 50 per cent an 

60 per cent describe their circumstances as average and between 20 me 
cent and 40 per cent say that they were stringent. Between 45 per cent an 

65 per cent women primary school teachers describe their circumstances F 
average and between 55 per cent and 75 per cent women: secondary schoo! 
teachers do so. Thus, the data indicate that secondary teachers come from 
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somewhat better circumstances than primary teachers and 

better circumstances than men. : it Se aaa 
Considering the occupational and economic background of the teach- 

ers one could probably say that a larger percentage of primary echo! teach- 

ers than secondary school teachers are drawn from disadvantaged back- 

ground. One could also say that a larger percentage of men feathers are 

drawn from disadvantaged backgrounds than are women teachers. > 


2. OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 


(a) Self-Evaluation: The influence of their varying social backgrounds 
is reflected in the teachers’ evaluation of their own occupational status as 
compared with the occupational status of their fathers. The percentage of 


those who think that they have move upwards ni the occupational scale 


is generally higher among primary school teachers than it is among second- 
ary school teachers as compared with their fathers ; the secondary school 
women have generally the lowest such percentage in their groups. 

It would be worth enquiring into the consequences of the teachers 


evaluation of their own social status to the student-teacher relationship 


and to the teacher-parent relationship. 
(b) Qualifications: There is considerable difference between teachers at + 


the primary and the secondary stage. At the primary stage, in five of the 
eight states a majority of teachers have not completed their high school 
education. In the other three states — viz., West Bengal, Punjab and Raja- 
sthan — most of the teachers have completed their education beyond the 
high school stage. At the secondary stage, an overwhelming majority of 
teachers in most states, have completed their education beyond the bache- 
level. The differences between the educational attainment of 
achers are however, not striking. 

Though the general education of a majority of primary school teach- 
ers is lower than the final stage of high school education, most of them 
have obtained some kind of a diploma or certificate in teaching. Those 
without any professional qualifications are between 15 and 30 per cent. 
At the secondary stage again most of the teachers have obtained some 
professional degree, diploma or certificate. Those without any professional 
qualification are between 15 and 30 per cent in different state sample. 

Only in three states do the primary school teachers have an education 
beyond the minimum required. On the other hand, in most of the states 
the majority of secondary school teachers have qualifications beyond the 
bachelor’s. degree — Viz., beyond the minimum required. Further, 70 to 
85 per cent teachers, at both stages, in most of the states have professional 


qualifications. 


lor’s degree 
men and women te 
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The question that arises is that if teachers are, as appears from eo 
data, fairly well-qualified, what do the complaints about the low teaching 
standards mean? The teachers seem to be qualified and trained. Is aes 
thing wrong with training? Or is there something inadequate In Fe 
manner in which they teach ? Could the poor performance of teachers be 
due to discontent among them ? 

(c) Standing in the Profession: In most the samples from most ee 
the primary as well as secondary teachers with less than 10 years stan oa 
in the profession are more numerous than those with a longer profession 
experience. As between men and women, women are more likely than 
men to have less than ten-years’ standing. : ell 
(d) Standing in the Institution: A majority of teachers primary as i i 
as secondary and men as well as women — have spent less than five y 
in the institution in which they were interviewed for the study. The re. 
centage of women with less than five years of service in the ae 
larger than the percentage of men with corresponding service at both 
stages of education. é 

Of all the teachers the primary men teachers are the most mobile i 
have the highest percentage of those who have changed three or R 
institutions. Women teachers are relatively less mobile than men age 

Most of them have less than 10 years standing in the profession. ie 
most of them have spent less than 5 years in the institution in which ton 
are serving. This indicates the changing of institutions on the part of 


. d 
teachers. Could this have anything to do with the efficiency and standar 
of teaching ? 


: t Z d- 
(e) Choice of Occupation: Women teachers — both primary and secon 


ary — took to teaching as their first choice in larger proportions than me 
did. Among men, secondary school teachers have a smaller perce 
individuals who say that teaching was their first choice. In most cases, z0 
teachers who took to teaching as their first choice were more than 
per cent. en e 
Primary school teachers are also more committed to continuing 19 aay 
teaching profession than are secondary school teachers. Among secon 
teachers men are less committed to continue than are the women. data 
It is said that people go into teaching as the last resort. The 


«ae : ss, but not 
indicate that this could be the case with men secondary teachers, 


so much with women teachers in general and primary school women eie 

ers in particular. It would be worthwhile to probe this issue Lorie 
The percentage of teachers who are members of professional rer ae 

tions is small — 20 per cent or less. But the percentage who attend 

ings of professional organisations is somewhat larger. . Al atte 

(f) Teacher-Administrator Relationship: Contrary to the gener 
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pression, the teacher-administrator relationship is more formalised and is 
more democratic at the primary stage than at the secondary stage. A larger 
proportion of primary teachers than of secondary teachers say that regular 
neld. Also, the percentage of primary school teachers 
el free to discuss school matters in these meetings are 
ding percentage of secondary school 


staff meetings are | 
who say that they fe 
consistently larger than the correspon 
teachers. 


(g) Teacher-Parent Contact: The teachers’ contact with the parents of 


students is modally described as “occasional”. The mode of contact was 
mostly the report card. Secondly, secondary school teachers believe that 
most parents are not interested in their children’s progress in school. 

(h) Views on Students’ Role; Both primary and secondary teachers 
ts’ obligations to the larger society and his 
family. Most of them say that his activities should not be limited to studies 
alone. Those who are of the opinion that students should only study are 
rarely, more than 30 per cent in any sample group. 

Since teachers seem to favour students’ participation in welfare work 
it is necessary to know what activities the teachers consider as welfare acti- 
Vities and how many of them participate in them, provide students with 
guidance and/or leadership in this matter. What are their experiences and 
difficulties ? What are the factors that encourage teachers to guide and 
lead students in welfare work ? These are some of the questions which 


can be fruitfully investigated. 
(i) Views on Goals of Education: 


“good citizenship” as the major goa 


seem to recognize the studen 


Most teachers regard preparation for 
1 of education. This is consistent with 


the fact that a large percentage consider that students should undertake 
welfare work. “Culture”, “economic security” and “higher status in socie- 
ty” are considered to be the goals of education by considerably fewer 


teachers. 


One wonders whether teachers believe that what they consider to be 


the goals of education are being achieved ? If not what according to them 


are the reasons ? What would they like to do in the matter ? 
Generally speaking, the men and 


(j) Teachers Image of Students: 

and women teachers at the primary stage have a favourable image of the 

students viz., as capable disciplined and deferential. The secondary teach- 

ers do not share this favourable image of the student. They consider the 
d incapable. 


student deferential, but somewhat negligent an 
The majority of men teachers, primary and secondary, believe that 


caste is in some way related to the performance of the students. Women 
hold this view to a lesser degree. Women primary teachers share this view 


the least. 
None of the groups, 


however, feel that religion and language affect 
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the students’ performance one way or the other. N ) 
The teachers’ views regarding the influence of caste, religion an 
language on performance is an important factor in their interaction with 
the students. It would be fruitful to carry out studies to examine the 1m- 
fluence of this factor on interaction. 
(k) Views on the System of Education: The teachers believe that a 
present system of education does inculcate a sense of values among the 
students though they feel that more needs to be done in this direction. 
Both those who believe that the system of education does not incul- 
cate any values in the students and those who believe that “only partially 
does, could be further asked about what they would like it do in the matter. 
This has not been done in the present study. 
Along with the teacher’s conception of the role of student the teach- 


"Ss i i i 5 s ant inter- 
er's image of the student is an important factor in teacher-student inte 
action. 


Though the primary teachers generally have a favourable image ol 
the students and the secondary teachers have an unfavourable image © 
the students, both agree that the student is deferential. A question worth 
investigating will be the role of “deference” in the teacher-student inter- 
action under different situations within the class room and outside the 
class room, in the campus and outside the campus. 


3. SOCIAL VALUES 


s 
A majority of primary as well as secondary teachers place themselv® 
at the middle level in the social hierarchy. Only a small proportion 


; to 
teachers — about one-fifth —- think that a change of status is easy 
achieve. 


Most of the teachers feel that politicians and government officials pay 
little or no attention to the opinions of persons in their positions. However: 
on this point, as between primary and secondary teachers the former ot 
to be more optimistic than the latter. 

Very few of the teachers, either primary or secondary say that a 
have communicated their views on the issue of public interest to leade 
or officials. 

Teachers unequivocally express preference for a person who would 
establish a factory and give jobs to others rather than for one who becomes 
a Sadhu and shows the path of good life to others. Thus their orientation 
is unmistakable this-worldly in so far as it can be judged from this question: 
question. i 

About 40-50 per cent of the teachers think that religion has nothing 
to do with whether or not a man will strive to improve his lot in BGs oe 
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rest believe that religion is important. As between men and women, women 
tend to attribute significance to religion in larger percentage than men do. 

The ‘overwhelming majority of teachers express a preference for the 
activist individual rather than for the individual who passively enjoys life 
as it comes. 

A majority of teachers in every group say that the esteem given to a 
person in society should depend upon his education rather than on income, 
caste or family of birth. 


In spite of the teacher's this-worldliness and preference for an active 


and purposive life, more than 50 per cent of them believe that it is diffi- 


cult to improve their status in the social hierarchy. 


CHAPTER V 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Section I— THE SAMPLE 


study consists of 1640 college 


HE sample of college teachers for this 
d over eight states in the 


teachers drawn from 136 institutions sprea 
country. The institutions were of five types. 
Arts or Science or Commerce Colleges for Boys or Co-educational, 
Arts or Science or Commerce Colleges for Girls, 
Medical Colleges, 
Engineering Colleges, and 
. Polytechnics. 

For purposes of discussion the teachers from the Arts or Science col- 
leges for boys as well as those from such colleges for girls have been 
grouped together as teachers from non-professional colleges. The data for 
the men and women teaching in these colleges have however been discussed 
separately, as data for “College Men” and for “College Women” respect- 
ively. Teachers from medical and engineering colleges and from poly- 
technics have been treated as a homogenous group of professional teach- 
ers. Since polytechnics do not offer graduates degrees the level of education 
in a polytechnic is not the same as it is in medical and engineering col- 
leges; consequently, the qualifications, terms of employment, and professional 
status of the teachers from the polytechnics are not strictly comparable 
with that of the teachers from medical and engineering colleges, and the 
grouping of the three together is somewhat artificial. But since the focus of 
analysis is the distinction between the professional/technical and the non- 
professional/non-technical teacher and since the sample from each of the 
three types of ‘technical’ institutions viz. medical college, engineering col- 
lege and polytechnics js too small to be treated independently, the group- 


a 
ing was found to be necessary. eaching in profes- 


The number of women t 

sional/technical colleges is negligible and both men and women college tea- 
“ee ~ a 

chers from these institutions have Professional 


been treated together as 
Teachers”. 
The sample of the 1640 college teachers who were canvassed for this 
study is made up as follows: 
The table below does not indicate the number of teachers from the 
medical and engineering colleges and polytechnics in each state. The 


ooe o N 
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TABLE Y-1 


NuMBER or Teacners Canvassep IN EACH STATE 


Types of Institution 


Non-Professional Colleges Professional Colleges 
Men Women Men & Women a 
State (College Men) (College Women) (Prof. Teachers) T otal 
8 
Andhra 112 103 128 A 
W. Bengal 121 54 65 S 
Gujarat 93 19 82 D 
-Maharashtra 103 54 60 2 
Mysore 62 20 34 11e 
Orissa 97 23 34 154 
Punjab 77 36 82 a 
Rajasthan 112 35 34 181 
Total 777 344 519 san 


pas ene Ee!) * a E 


i ‘ 3 ‘ rs 
following table gives the detailed break down of the professional teacher 
in a state. 


TABLE V-2 


NUMBER or TEACHERS CANVASSED IN MEDICAL AND ENGINEERING COLLEGES 
AND POLYTECHNICS IN EACH STATE 


Medical Engineering Poly- Total 

State College College technic E 
Andhra 41 51 36 y 
W. Bengal 26 25 14 p 
Gujarat 18 36 28 i: 
Maharashtra 6 40 s F 
Mysore 13 9 2 . 5 
Orissa 19 15 = 34 
Punjab 24 31 27 A 
Rajasthan 6 21 7 a 
mE ne = wale 

Total 153 228° 138 I 


The note on the research design mentions that the college teachers 
canvassed are to be drawn from 8 boys or co-educational colleges, + girls 
colleges, 2 medical colleges, 2 engineering colleges and 2 polytechnics from 
each state. This was based on the assumption dew communities answering 
the description of Clusters I, IT and TIT would be found in all the states. 
Actually, however, no community answering the description of Cluster Tit 
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is to be found in Andhra. In Punjab the communities belonging to Cluster 
III were badly affected during the Indo-Pakistani conflict, and since the 
field work was mainly carried out during the period of the conflict these 
communities could not be included in the study. Since Cluster III included 
a boys’ or co-educational college in each of its two communities, the 
samples from Andhra and Punjab are somewhat different from those of 
the other six states. Teachers from six co-educational colleges only were 
canvassed in these two states as against a sample from 8 boys’ or co-edu- 
cational colleges in the other states. Again, the classification into clusters 
indirectly made for differentiation by degrees of urbanization. Of the four 
types of Clusters (O, I, II and IHI) from which college teachers were 
drawn, in each state, Cluster III is the least urban. The sample of college 
teachers from Andhra and Punjab may be considered to be slightly more 
urban than that from the other states as it is entirely composed of college 
teachers from Clusters O, I and II. 

Whereas Cluster III is entirely missing in Andhra and Punjab some 
other omissions were necessary in some of the other states. Bhubaneshwar, 


the Capital city of Orissa has neither a medical college nor an engineering 
college, nor a polytechnic. Moreover there was an error in! the administra- 
tion of the questionnaire to the teachers of the polytechnic canvassed as a 
”, The data pertaining to these teachers were therefore dis- 


“special sample 
in Orissa, belong to one medical 


carded. As a result “professional teachers” ‘ r e 
college, and one engineering college only. Chandigarh, the Capital city of 
Punjab had no medical college, when the study was conducted, and in Jai- 


TABLE V-3 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS From Wuicu DATA ON 
CorLeoe Tracers Was OBTAINED 


Arts|Science Arts | Science ; 
College for College for Medical Engineering Poly- 
Girls Colleges Colleges technics Total 


State Boys 
Andhra 6 4 2 2 2 16 
W. Bengal 8 4 2 2 2 18 
Gujarat 8 4 2 2 2 18 
Maharashtra 8 4 2 D a2 18 
Mysore eig 4 2 2 2 18 
Orissa 8 4 1 1 1* 15 
Punjab 6 4 1 2 2 15 
i 4 2 1 1 16 


Rajasthan 8 
ES o a M T 

Total 60 39 14 14 14 134 
EEE ee a A 


* Teachers canvassed but data not used. 
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pur, the Capital city of Rajasthan there is neither an engineering wi 
. . . s a Cl- 

nor a polytechnic. As a consequence of these differences in educational fa a 

lities available in each state the size of the sample varies from one state 


: i in 
another. The number of colleges from which teachers were interviewed 
each state have been listed above. 


: s 
Section II— Tue SocraL Backcrounp or COLLEGE TEACHER 
IN THE SAMPLE 


In this section some of the demographic and social background on 
racteristics of the college teachers in the sample will be presented. T 
characteristics to be discussed are the age, sex, caste, religion, ne 
upbringing, educational background and occupational background of t 
college teachers. +e 

Apart from describing the college teachers in the sample these © f 
racteristics will enable us to understand their responses to certain es 
For instance, whether or not college teachers are satisfied with and ee 
to continue in the profession depends, at least partly, on their occupa Ra 
backgrounds, viz., the kind of work their fathers and grandfathers did, 
the status that the occupations of the latter had, and on whether the oles 
teachers consider their own status superior or inferior to that of Hod 
parents. The caste and the age of college teachers are relevant to unda 
standing the college teachers’ relationships with students. If the maon 
of students belong to the higher castes, it is not unlikely that they woU y 
regard a scheduled or a backward caste teacher with disrespect. E A, 
the educational and occupational backgrounds of college teachers and the 7 
caste and sex composition are also relevant from the point of view of under 
Standing the relationship between education and the wider social (systole 
They indicate the relationship between education and social mobility E 
either Support or contradict some of the lay assumptions regarding me 
handicaps of caste, sex and a disadvantaged educational background. 


1. SEX 


e . . i 1 
The sample’ design provided for canvassing from the non-professiona 
colleges in each state, teachers from four women’s colleges and eight co 
educational or men’s colleges. In 


x spite of this, the percentage of women 
teachers in the sample is small. 

Among the teachers in the non- 

of men ahd women in the total sam 

as follows: e 


professional colleges the percentage 
le of college teachers for the state 1S 
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TABLE Y-4 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHING IN 
Non-PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES IN THE SaMPLE (Q. No. 11) 


= 
ce ees X SAAE 
= ag = = S S 5 3 
= > = Š a #2 = = 
x = © z = S À (S 
Men 52 69 84 66 76 81 68 76 
Women 48 31 16 34 24 19 32 24 
POE 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


E Se 


The percentage of women teachers are less than 34 in all states except 
Andhra. It is particularly low in Gujarat and Orissa (less than 20 per 
cent). ; 

In Andhra, the percentage of women is larger th 
states, This is explained by the fact that this state did not have a single 
community answering the description of Cluster III where there would 
be only a boys’ college without a girls’ college. With Cluster III missing 
the ratio of 8 boys’ colleges to 4 girls’ colleges in the other states changed 
to 6 boys’ colleges to 4 girls’ colleges in Andhra. This is likely to have made 


for a higher percentage of college women in Andhra. 
-professional college is 


If the percentage of women teaching in non 
small, the percentage teaching in professional colleges is even smaller as 


may be seen from the following table: 


an it is in the other 


TABLE V-5 


TEACHERS IN THE Tora SAMPLE From Each OF THE 


Percentace or WOMEN 
L INSTITUTIONS IN Tue STATES 


THREE Types OF PROFESSIONA 


s 
3 3 § 
Se = 3 = 
e = > 3 A La 3 È 
x = © = 38 A 
Medical 5 Nil 11 Nil 23 5 21 Nil 
College - 
Engineering 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
College j y N 
Polytechnic Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 


are no women in the engineering 


In seven out of the eight states there ASi 
(2 per cent) teaching in the engi- 


colleges. Andhra alone has one woman 
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_ neering college, and it is not unlikely that she does not teach a cect 
subject. In the polytechnics women teachers are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The medical colleges are the only institutions, where the ioe 
teachers seem to be employed in noticeable numbers — from between 
per cent in Andhra and Orissa to as many as 21 per cent and 23 per cent 
in Punjab and Mysore. £ j 

The percentage of college women in the sample is small, The ee. 
ing staff in women’s colleges is by no means composed exclusively of ees 
but it would have been interesting to know whether the large majority k 
the college women in the sample have been drawn exclusively from a 
women’s colleges. Unfortunately detailed information on this point, 10 
each state is not available. 

The small percentage of women teachers can be explained by factors 
such as the limited spread of education among women, or the prejudice 
against their employment outside the home, but since teaching is an ee 
pation that combines most easily with home-making one would expect 2 
somewhat higher percentage of women teachers at least in arts and sciene 
colleges. 

"Traditional norms disapprove of the employment outside the home 
of women from higher caste and ‘higher class families. While the prejudice 
against their employment continues the attitude towards their employment 
as teachers is somewhat more lenient, partly because it is considered the 
least objectionable of the avenues of employment of women. But ne 
favourable attitude to the employment of women as college teachers pr 
another explanation. Because women in India have been educationally 
backward, the fact that the women in a family are educated marks the 


. = i Sd eet ar aemtated 
family as progressive. A position as a college teacher which is interpreted — 


as the “pursuit of knowledge” adds to, and confirms the educational 
status of women. This not only gives such women a superior status vis 4 ya 
other women, but in a way contributes to the status of the family as pro- 
gressive and modern. Since the percentage of women in the sample is smal 
it would from the point of view of understanding the relationship between 
education and the social position of women be interesting to find out the 
factors that have led to these women taking up college teaching. 
2. “AGE ; 


The average age of college men in the sample is 34 years. Averages 
ndividual states are in the range of 31 years and 37 years. The average 
age of college women is 29 years. The averages for individual states are 
in the range of 25 years and 33 years. The average age of professional teach- 
-ers is 33 years. But the range of variation in Madividual states is greater 
than it is in the other two groups -— between 30 years and 41 years. 


for i 
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As may be seen from the table given below the majority of the college 
teachers in the sample belongs to the younger age group (35 years and 


below). 
TABLE Y-6 


or Men AND WOMEN IN Non-PROFESSIONAL 


PERCENTAGE 
Contirces Be.oncinc To Tue AcE Grour “35 anp Berow”. (Q. No. 10) 
x 
s 5 8 E `» 2 È 
EE EE E E T A ieee 
R . 3 Aa = 3 ey 
= = (S) = z is) S Š 
NPCM* 74 57 71 54 52 78 53 60 
NPCW* 84 74 84 67 96 81 97 
PDE 75 35 70 67 41 54 70 70 


* NPCW refers to women 


y college women in the text. s ’ 

PT is used as an abbreviation for the men and women teaching in professional/ 

technical colleges—viz., medical and engineering colleges and poly- 
technics. 

d 


differences between college men an 
ority (between 67 and 97 per cent) 
ajority of men also be- 
higher in the case of 
hole younger than 


This table distinctly indicates the 
helming maj 
ge group. Although the m 
is consistently 

hers are on the w. 


college women. An overw: 
of women belongs to this a 
longs to this group, the percentage 
women — indicating that women teac 
the men teachers. 


TABLE V-7 


E OF TEACHERS IN Non-PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 


PERGENTAG: 
oLD or ABOVE (Q. No. 10) 


Wuo ARE 46 YEARS 


Maharashtra 


Andhra 

W. Bengal 
a | Gujarat 
| a | Orissa 


NPCM 5 12 
NPCW 2 4 Ba 7 10 6 = 


Correspondingly, the percentage of women who belong to the older age 
group (36 years and above) is small. But between the men and women 
belonging to the older age group there js again a distinct difference. Most 
of the women in the older age group are between 36 years and 45 years. 
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The percentage of women aged 46 years or above is negligible or small 
(between Nil and 10). Among college men belonging to the older age 
group viz., 36 years and above, the percentage of those who belong to 
the older age (46 years and above) is much larger than it is among the 
college women. A 

The younger age of women teachers can probably be accounted for 
in two ways. Since higher education and employment of women are hon 
comparatively recent phenomena in Indian society, women college teachers 
are naturally drawn from the younger generation. The purely denepri i 
description of the women teachers in the sample as largely belonging to the 
younger age group thus underlines the changing social position of women, 
in terms of education, as well as employment. R 

The fact that the women in the sample mainly belong to the younger 
age group may also be due to the greater turn-over among women teachers. 
Marriage increases domestic responsibilities, makes it difficult for the edu- 
cated women to combine their professional and domestic roles, and foren 
them to discontinue the pursuit of a professional career. This would G 
to a continual replacement of older women teachers by younger ones. B 
ever, this hypothesis would be adequately established only on the basis o! 
data definitely indicating that marriage among women leads to the dis- 
continuation of a professional career. Since the questionnaire did not in- 
clude a question on the marital status of college teachers, the relationship 
between marriage and the pursuit of a career by women college teachers 
cannot be examined. : 

A situation wherein the majority of teachers belongs to the younget 


age group can be utilized for an improvement in the methods of college 
instruction. The 
forty. 
which the student does not have a chance to participate actively. Ideally, 
college 


as th 


It can of course wo: 
of college teach 


students. 
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3. CASTE 


Data on the caste composition of college teachers can be used in seve- 
ral ways. It is likely to be a crucial variable in the educational and occu- 
pational backgrounds of the college teachers, their involvement in and atti- 
tudes to education, and above all in their social attitudes and values. It is 
likely to be an important factor in inter-personal relationships among res- 
pondents belonging to various groups such: as teachers, students, etc. Above 
all the data on caste would indicate the extent to which 
disadvantage of the scheduled and other background caste p 
overcome. : 

College teachers were asked to specify their caste, 
they belong to 

1—The Scheduled Castes, 

2—The other Backward Castes, 

3—Any other Caste, or whether 


4—Caste was not applicable to them. 
The last alternative was provided for some of the non-Hindus to whom 


the question of caste would be irrelevant. The respondents were asked to 

state their caste as well as to mark the group to which the caste belonged, 

but only data on the latter part of the question were tabulated. 
Non-response to this question was high (between 1 per cent and 45 


per cent) as may be seen from the following table: 


the educational 
ersons have been 


and to state whether 


TABLE V-8 


-RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION 


Prrcentacrt oF NON on Caste (Q. No. 12) 


S 

3 eS A 
en) Senne Seton S a: 
= Q 2 = g E] £ ` 
Fi . > S A is S S 
Š = ò = z S Š Š 

ELE: w aE 
NPCM 2 1 10 19 15 12 9 4 
NPCW 1 6 16 39 45 7 6 14 
PT 5 2 13 20 24 20 17 3 
The percentage of non-response is highest among college women, fol- 


lowed by professional teachers. It is smallest among college men. 

Inter-state comparison indicates that non-response 18 negligible (less 
than 6 per cent) in Andhra and West Bengal and small but noticeable 
(above 6 per cent but less than 20 per cent) in Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and 
Rajasthan. In Maharashtra and Mysore it is very high (between 15 per 
cent and 45 per cent). 
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Non-response to the question on caste could be interpreted as a oe 
to recognise caste and as such, as an index of secularism. On the . 
hand, it may merely be a consequence of the reluctance on the par A 
teachers belonging to the lower castes to disclose their inferior eure 
third possibility is that non-response on the question of cate: may eien 
cate a failure on the part of non-Hindus to mark the eugene 
column. The percentage of non-response is large enough to be > er 
but there is nothing in the data to indicate which of the three fa 
mentioned have been responsible for it. K heto 

Apart from providing a purely demographic description of the a 
teachers in the sample, the principal purpose behind asking the college t a 
ers for their caste was to find out the percentage of scheduled caste ced 
backward caste college teachers. The percentage-of those who have ma 
themselves as belonging to the scheduled castes is negligible [penen 
and 4) in all the three groups in all the states, the only exception i ae 
Orissa where 7 per cent among the men teaching in non-professiona 3 
leges mark themselves as such. The percentage of teachers belb Ean in 
backward castes is also negligible in five states out of the eight, | if dy 
Andhra, Mysore and Orissa the percentage is noticeably large, particula 
among the men teaching in the non-professional colleges. 


TABLE Y-9 


9 
PERCENTAGE or BACKWARD Caste, CoLLece Tracers (Q. No. 12) 


z A 
Š 3s 
3 = 3 E 
eS S Š : 2 $ A 
= 3 S Š S 3 = 7 
x cs) 5 a 2 -2 § Ss 
& A = Š Š z= fy 
Ne! = © = = Q 
soa e E 
NPCM 39 = an 4 24 oR — - 
I 
NPCW 11 G Ta oe 15 4 =. 
gs 8 =< 1 2 9 15 1 


Thus the data seem to indicate t 
college teachers in the sample is ne 
Percentage of backward caste te 


ers is not likely to be very much 
percentage of non- 
scheduled caste and b: 
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In the three states viz, Andhra, Mysore and Orissa, where the per- 
centage of backward caste teachers is noticeably large, the largest percent- 
age of backward caste teachers are found among college men. As between 
the other two groups, the percentage of backward caste college women is 
higher than the percentage of backward caste professional teachers in 
Andhra and Mysore, but the situation is reversed in Orissa. 

The under-representation of backward caste teachers in professional/ 


technical institutions is understandable. The backward castes are education- 
of backward caste persons who ac- 


ally disadvantaged. If the proportion 
quire college education is small, the proportion that acquire a technical 
Women are also an educationally 


or professional education is even smaller. 
disadvantaged group in the country. As such the women from the back- 


ward castes would be doubly disadvantaged. From this point of view a 
comparison of the percentage of college women in Andhra, Mysore and 


Orissa and professional teachers in these states is interesting. The percent- 
age of backward caste college women is, as has been mentioned earlier 
higher than the percentage of backward caste professional teachers. This 
indicates that it seems to have been easier for the women from the back- 
ward castes, to overcome the handicap of their sex and acquire higher edu- 
cation, than it has been for the men to overcome the handicap of caste 


and acquire a professional or technical education. In Orissa, however, the 
situation is the opposite. The percentage of backward caste college teachers, 


represented in the sample is however t00 small to draw any conclusions. 


4. RELIGION y 


As may be expected, an overwhelming majority of college trocha 
all the three groups in the eight states are Hindus. The percentage of set us 
is generally between 71 and 100, the only instances where it is lower than 
71 is among college women in Maharashtra (57 per cent) and among pro- 


fessional teachers in Punjab (45 per cent). Particularly striking is the reli- 
gious composition of the teac 


hers in West Bengal, 100 per cent of the teach- 
ers in professional colleges and 98 per cen 


t of the men and women in non- 

professional colleges are Hindus. 

Some of the other religious groups are noticeably well-represented m 
individual states. Muslims; for instance, in Andhra and Maharashtra (be- 
tween 6 per cent and 13 per cent) ; $ S 

Christians in Andhra, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan 
(between 10 per cent and 19 per cent) ; i J ; 

Jains in Gujarat and Rajasthan (between 5 per cent and 14 per cent) ; 

Sikhs in Punjab and Rajasthan (between 9 per cent and 40 per cent) ; 
and 
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Zoroastrians in Gujarat and Maharashtra (between 6 per cent and 
11 per cent). i 

In considering the caste-composition of the college teachers in the 
sample an important factor concerning the sample design must be taken 
into account. For the purpose of this study, first the urban communities 
in the state, falling within a particular cluster were chosen by random 
sample. Then, the relevant institutions within these communities were 
chosen, again by random sample. The college teachers teaching in these 
institutions were then studied. The sample design did not provide for a 
random selection of the college teachers to be studied. The choice of the 
teachers was thus biased by the institutions to which they belonged. It 2 
not uncommon for institutions, to be biased by religious considerations 1n 
the appointment of teachers, and it is quite likely that the larger repre- 
sentation of particular religious groups other than the Hindus, in individual 
States only reflects the sponsorship of the institutions from which teachers 
have been interviewed in these states, The distribution of percentages of 
“non-Hindu” college teachers in the sample must therefore be accepted 
with this reservation. 

The higher representation of Muslims in Andhra, Jains in Gujarat, 
Sikhs in Punjab and Rajasthan, and Zoroastrians in Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra can probably be explained by the somewhat higher percentage of 
individuals belonging to these religions in the general population of these 
States. Somewhat more different in nature is the over-representation of (a) 
Christians in the five states mentioned above and (b) of Muslim college 


women in Maharashtra. The over-representation of Christians in the 
sample is as follows: 


TABLE V-10 
PERCENTAGE oF CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ‘TEACHERS (Q. 13) 
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The percentage of Christians į : 

s in the ge sh ese states 
is as follows: Seneral population in th 


Andhra 4, W. Bengal 9.6, Gu 


; jarat 1, Maha 1.4, Mysore 2; 
Orissa 1.1, Punjab 0.7 and Rajasthan 0.1. °° arashtra 1.4, 


Although their representation among the college teachers in this sample 
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is completely out of proportion to their percentage in the total population, 
the high percentage of Christian college teachers in Andhra, Mysore and 
Maharashtra corresponds to, and may partly be explained by, the higher 
percentage of the Christian population in these states as compared to the 
other states in the sample. In Punjab and Rajasthan, however, the Christian 
population in the state is about the smallest in the eight states studied and 
the fact that the percentage of Christian college teachers is the highest in 
lain on the basis of the percentage of Christians 
A more acceptable explanation for the over- 
llege teachers seems to be the fact 
Christians in India. The Christian 
the majority of persons follow 


the sample is difficult to exp 
in the general population. 
representation of Christians among CO 
that education is widespread among 
community also happens to be one in which 
urban white-collared occupations. Moreover, because of the pioneering acti- 
vities of Christian missionaries in the field of education Christians in India 
have commonly chosen teaching in schools and colleges as 2 profession. 
The over-representation of Muslims among the women teaching in 
non-professional college in Maharashtra is somewhat more difficult to under- 
stand. The 13 per cent Muslims among college women represent the seven 
women teaching in the women’s colleges in the sample. Five of them belong 
to a women’s college in Bombay, the capital city, and two to the women’s 
colleges in Cluster I. Neither of these colleges happens to be sponsored by 


a Muslim organisation. 


5. LANGUAGE 


For the formulation of a policy regarding the regional language as the 
medium of instruction at the college level, it is important to know the per- 
centage of college teachers to whom the regional language is the mother 
tongue. The ability or inability of a teacher to teach in the regional langu- 
age is likely to be determined by whether or not the regional language is 
his mother tongue. The same factor is likely to influence his bias in favour 
or of prejudice against the acceptance of the regional language as the me- 
dium of instruction at the college level. The following table shows the per- 
centage of college teachers who claim the regional language of the state 
in which they teach as their mother tongue. 

A percentage of 70 and above may be considered high enough to make 
teaching in the regional language acceptable in the region. This percentage 
obtains in Andhra, W. Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa. It does not obtain in Maha- 
rashtra, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan. 

Another point of view from which the data on the mother tongue are 
relevant is their usefulness to gauge the heterogeneity Or homogeneity of 


the population of college teachers in the sample for each state. Ideally, 
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TABLE V-11 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE TEACHERS WHO MENTION THE RrcionaL LANGUAGE 
AS THE MOTHER TONGUE (Q. 14) 


State Language ` NPCM NPCW PT 
Andhra Telugu 88 69 Y 
W. Bengal Bengali 99 100 78 
Gujarat Gujarati 86 95 57 
Maharashtra Marathi 59 35 38 
Mysore Kannada 63 45 38 
Orissa Oriya 85 74 62 
Punjab Punjabi 59 56 53 
Rajasthan Hindi 86 60 


E EE O S 


educational institutions of the college level would be expected to pick teach- 
ers on an all India, rather than on a regional basis, A population of college 
teachers thus selected would be heterogeneous in terms of the mother 
tongue. The fact that it is not so heterogeneous would indicate that the 
colleges in the sample would have drawn their teachers primarily from the 
local population. This may be Suggestive of restrictive selection policies on 
the part of colleges or low geographical mobility among educated indivi- 
duals with the necessary qualifications, Moreover, from the point of view of 
the role of education in the socialisation of the young, a student at the 
college level should be exposed to a wider area of communication and to 
a heterogeneity of social relationships. In view of the need for greater 
national integration it w 


‘ } 4 > ; with teach- 
in the case of the Indian student to be in the form of contacts with t 


ue on this point. sae the 
the mother-tongue indicate - that yhere 

ndent is not the regional language it is gene- 
languages of the region, or a language of a 
e fact that a substantial percentage of college 


gional language as their mother tongue doe 


not necessarily mean that the “h ll 
eterogeneoys” is drawn from a 
over the country, S s”? element is 
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Hindi (prior to the creation of the state of Haryana) was also the regional 
language of Punjab, However, professional college teachers in Punjab do 
mention languages other than Punjabi and Hindi as their mother tongue. 


6. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


i The college teachers were asked to state the education of their grand- 
father (father’s father) and their father by marking one of the following 
categories: 

|—Illiterate or barely literate 

2—Primary School educated 

3—Middle High School educated 


4— College educated 
5—Educated in the Traditional Sanskritic or Persian Systems. 


Information on the grandfather's or father’s education is relevant 

rst, it indicates the educational level of the 
home the teacher comes from. Secondly, the data describe the growth of 
education, With the data in hand it is possible to observe the percentage 
of the increase of college education over three generations represented by 
the college teachers in the sample, their fathers and grandfathers. 

Most of the college teachers were able to provide information regard- 
ing the education of the grandfather or father, The percentage of non- 
response to these questions was small. As between the teachers in the non- 
professional colleges and those in the professional colleges non-response 
was somewhat higher among the teachers from the professional colleges 
than among teachers in the non-professional colleges. 

(a) The Educational Background — an Asset or a Handicap: The fact 
that a college teacher’s father is not educated may or may not influence 
the professional competence of an individual teacher. In the absence of 
specific data on that point it is not possible to establish or deny any relation- 
ships between the educational level of the teachers’ fathers and the profes- 
_sional performance of the teachers. However, in the comments often made 
in connection with the deterioration of educational standards in the country 


there are recurring statements to the effect that college teachers come from 
educationally disadvantaged homes with an implication that this leads to 
the cause and effect relationship be- 


deterioration of standards. Sometimes ee 
tweerl ‘the disadvantaged educational background and the deteriorating 
standards of instructions is openly assumed. More commonly BOWES it is 
hinted that the disadvantaged backgrounds affect the ethos of the acade- 

As mentioned earlier, 


mic community” and lead to deteriorating standards. 
it is outside the scope of this study to examine the relationship between 


the educational background of the teacher and his performance, neverthe- 


from two points of view. Fi 
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less it would be possible and useful to examine the extent to which the 
teachers in the sample come from educationally “disadvantaged” homes. 
College teachers whose fathers are college educated have been considered 
to be “advantaged” and those whose fathers are only primary school edu- 
cated or illiterate may be considered to be “disadvantaged” in terms of 
educational backgrounds. The following two tables indicate the percentages 
of college teachers that belong to both the categories. Data for engineer- 
ing and medical college teachers have been presented together, and sepa- 
rated from the data on teachers teaching in polytechnics. 


TABLE V-12 


PERCENTAGE oF COLLEGE TEACHERS WHOSE FATHERS Have A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION — THOSE WHO ARE EDUCATIONALLY ADVANTAGED (Q. 18) 
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NPCM 29 45 25 31 24 29 23 A 
NPCW 74 91 47 63 50 87 46 
Engineering and 
Medical College 59 
Teachers 45 63 30 * 27 32 54 
Teachers from 14 
Polytechnics 36 57 14 ba 


Í 67 14 31 
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Data have not been used due to a very high percentage of non-response. 


TABLE V-13 


PERCENTAGE or COLLEGE TEACHERS WHOSE FATHERS ARE EDUCATED 
UP TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL LEVEL OR LESS (Q. 18) 


ra 
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Engineering and 

Medical College 

Teachers 17 4 26 * 27 41 15 15 

Teachers from 

Polytechnics 22 1443 . š 14 1929 
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Data have not been used due to a very high percentage of non-response. 
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In six states the percentages of those coming from advantaged homes 
are highest among college women and in seven out of. the eight states the 
percentages of those coming from disadvantaged homes are lowest in this 
group. 
The differences between college men and college women are conspi- 
cuous. In five states the majority of college women come from advantaged 
homes. In the eight states the percentages of those from educationally ad- 
vantaged homes range between 46 and 91. Among college men, however, 
in seven out of the eight states only between 23 and 31 per cent come from 
advantaged homes. The percentage of college men in West Bengal with 
45 from advantaged homes continues to be lower than the lowest figure — 
46 — for college women. Moreover in seven out of the eight states the per- 
centages of college women who come from disadvantaged homes range 
between Nil and 6. Mysore is the only state where the percentage is as high 
as 15. As compared to this, the percentages of college men from disad- 
vantaged homes range between 12 and 32, and are higher than 20 in six 
out of the eight states. 

In the above tables data for engineering and medical college tea- 
chers have been presented together, and those for the teachers from 
polytechnics separately. The percentages of engineering and medical college 
teachers coming from advantaged homes are distinctly higher than the 
percentages of college men who do so. Percentages range between 43 
and 63 in five states and between 27 and 32 in three others. The per- 
f those who come from disadvantaged homes are in this 
are among college men in all the states 
between 13 per cent and 27 per cent in five 
low as 4 per cent in W. Bengal, and highest 


(40 per cent) in Orissa. In all states except Mysore the percentages of teach- 
ers from polytechnics who come from advantaged homes are distinctly 
smaller than ‘the percentages of engineering and medical college teachers 


who do so. However, these percentages are higher than they are among 


college men in six out of, the eight states. In four out of the eight states 
the percentages of those with a disadvantaged background are highest 
among this group. The high prop 


ortion of non-response to this question in 
Maharashtra render the data unre 


liable but in six of the other seven states 

more than 20 per cent of the ttachers from this group come from dis- 
advantaged homes. The percentages generally range between 8 and 43. 
One may conclude by saying that the percentages of those who come from 
advantaged homes are highest among college women, closely followed by 
these two groups more 


engineering and medical college teachers. Among 
than 40 per cent teachers come from advantaged homes -— the only ex- 


ceptions being engineering and medical college teachers in Mysore and 


centage o 
group smaller than they 
except Orissa. They range 
out of the eight states, are as 
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Orissa. College men and teachers from Polytechnics on Mi — 
constitute the groups among whom the percentages of those aarti oe 
aged homes are, with a few exceptions, below 40. When one ee pa 
percentages of those who come from disadvantaged homes the ee, of 
do not fall into as neat a pattern. College women stand out as $ ate 
in which, with one state as an exception, 6 per cent or less a ces 
from disadvantaged homes. Among the other three groups broa ie hea 
12 per cent and 32 per cent come from disadvantaged homes es 
are instances where the percentages are as low as 4 and as high as nice 
The data Suggest that professional colleges tend to draw their s a 
from the better-educated homes. This may mean that students from be 
cated homes have a better chance of doing well in their own educati ih 
career and have therefore a better chance of being accepted in the a 
titive admissions to professional training programmes, Or it may Gon 
the better education of fathers is suggestive of better economic con A 
which are likely to be determinative in the choice of professional ca 
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It is thus seen that women teachers have the highest percentages of 
well-educated grand fathers and fathers and lowest percentages of un- 
educated grand fathers and fathers in all the three teachers groups. If 
parental education is an advantage in the pursuit of a teaching career, 
women have this advantage most. 

(b) Inter-generational Difference: Apart from their value in analysing 
the educational background of college teachers, the data on the education 
of the fathers’ and grand fathers’ education provide important information 
on an important topic in the sociology of education viz. the growth and 
Spread of higher education. College teachers are expected to be at least 
university graduates. The information on the percentage that have college 
educated grand fathers serves as a basis for calculating the percentage in- 
crease in college education as scen among the three generations represented 
by the college teachers in the sample, their fathers and their grandfathers. 
Since the teachers from Polytechnics may or may not be graduates, the 


TABLE V-15 


PERCENTAGE OF ENGINEERING AND MEDICAL COLLEGE TEACHERS (a) WITH 

COLLEGE EDUCATED GRANDFATHERS AND (b) FATHERS AND THE PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE IN COLLEGE EDUCATION IN (c) THE FATHERS’ GENERATION AND (d) 
THE RESPONDENTS’ GENERATION (Qs. 17 & 18). 
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100% engineer- 

ing and medical 

college teachers 
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educated, 

percentage in- 
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e respondents’ 
generation. (457) (437) (456) (= *) (+73) (+68) (+45) (+41) 


* Data have not been used due to a high percentage of non-response, 
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group of professional teachers taken for comparison with the ee 
sional teachers consists, in this case, exclusively of engineering an aa 
college teachers. Three tables will be presented for the purpose. aa, eed 
showing the percentage of college men with educated fathers a aan 
fathers, the second presenting the same kind of data for ger ais 
medical college teachers and the third for college women. The BrE ae 
indicate, the percentage increase in college educated persons over 

vious generations. The increase has been shown in brackets. 


TABLE V-16 
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educated, 
Percentage 
increase in col- 
lege education 
in the respond- 
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The tables indicate differences in inter-generational increase 10 ae 

education among college men on the one hand and engineering in 

medical college teachers on the other. Among the latter a beginning 
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ration in the case of engineering and medical college teachers. Between 
27 per cent and 63 per cent are college educated and the increase register- 
ed ranges between + 13 per cent and + 53 per cent. Among college men 
on the other hand only between 23 per cent and 45 per cent fathers are 
college educated, and the percentage increase ranges between + 15 per 
cent and + 26 per cent. Among college men it is in the respondents’ gene- 
ration that the progress in education really seems to have been made. In 
seven out of the eight states between 69 per cent and 77 per cent of college 
men without college educated fathers have acquired a college education 
themselves. Since engineering and medical college teachers have educated 
fathers in larger numbers, only between 37 per cent and 57 per cent in 
six out of the eight states are the first generation of college educated persons 
in their families. In Mysore and Orissa, however, the figures representing 
first generation college educated persons among the engineering and medi- 
cal college teachers approximates corresponding figures among college men. 

The differences between college men and engineering and medical 
college teachers, as seen in the fact that among college men the growth 
in education has mainly taken place in the respondents’ generation, throws 
some light on mobility in education. If the educational background of the 
college teachers in the samp ed representative of the 


le is to be consider 

situation in the field in which they teach, then the data could be inter- 
preted to indicate that engineering and medical education is largely con- 
fined to persons who come from families where there is a tradition of edu- 
cation. In fact it seems to be mainly confined to persons from families 
where the level of education is so high that not only the father, but also 
the grand father is college educated. On the other hand the data also indi- 
cate that education in an arts oF science college at least among men, is 
sought mainly by persons who come from homes that do not have a tradi- 
tion of modern education. The majority have fathers who are not college 
educated, and the percentage with grand fathers who are college educated 
is either negligible or small. These findings have important implications to 
policies and decisions regarding equality of opportunity for education. 

Between 10 per cent and 30 per cent college women have college edu- 
cated grand fathers, and between 46 per cent and 91 per cent have college 
educated fathers. Among the three groups they stand out conspicuously as 
the group in which a larger percentage come from educated sips we 
the percentages of those with college educated fathers are hig! aas 
gress in college education in the respondents’ generation 1s not as striking 
as it is among the respondents in the other two groups. j f 

The data on women are significant from the point of view of the 
changing social status of women. 


That as many as 50 to 54 per cent col- 
Jege women in Gujarat, Mysore and Punjab whose fathers are not college 
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educated should be able to avail themselves of education is remarkable 
in view of the traditional prejudice against the education of women 
The percentages are noticeably large between 13 and 37 in the 
four other states as well. West Bengal is the only state where only 9 
per cent of the women have fathers who are not college educated. 


7. THE OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER ` 
The college teachers were provided with a list in which certain occu- 
pations were grouped together. They were asked to mark the group F 
which the occupation of their grand father or their father belonged. The 
list was as follows:— 
GROUP 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land etc. 
GROUP 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman 
etc. 
GROUP 3 


Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy etc. 
GROUP 4 


Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent of big industrial p 
cern, mine etc; big businessman, wholesale merchant, p"! 
prietor of transport; commission agent etc. E, 
GROUP 5 Owner of small business, retail shop (groceries, tailoring b a 
hair cutting saloon etc.) ; handicraftsman, independent ie 
nessman employed by none and employing none, like taitoi 
banker, hawker, peddlar, priest, country medicineman, sti 
GROUP 6 Executive and scientific/technica] personnel (degree pee 
equivalent,) manager, accountant; various types of Mages. 
Physicist, analyst, chemist etc.; professional like doctor, a 
yer, lecturer, professor, etc, employed by public or private 
tor as well as working on his own. hier, 
Ordinary administrative staff; clerk, stenographer, cas 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee e ars 
GROUPS —Skilled manuál workers (of all types); foreman, mach 


: : loyee 
man, miner, factory worker, craftsman working as emp 
of a concern etc. 


GROUP 9 Unskilled staff: 
labourer, etc. 
Armed forces personnel. 
Other occupations. rs 
The data on the occupations followed by the grand fathers and faite 
of the college teachers in the sample, can be used at least in three ways. 
(a) To describe the social background of the college teachers in oe 
sample and to point out inter-group and inter-state differences. 
(b) To examine the Occupational background of the college teacher 2 


Fi day 
peon, darwan, coolie, non-agricultural 
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an asset or a handicap to the performance of his professional role. 
(c) To observe the extent to which the college teachers in the sample 
have a occupational status superior to that of their fathers. 

In the following analysis of the data on the occupations followed by 
the father and the grandfather of college teachers some of the striking 
features describing the occupational background of the college teachers will 
first be presented. The data will then be interpreted first, to show the ad- 
vantaged or disadvantaged background of college teachers, and then as 
indicative of upward or downward occupational mobility among college 


teachers. 
(a) Occupational Backgrounds — a Description: 

(i) The Grandfather's Occupation: Data on the grandfather's occu- 
pation indicate that the occupational group from which the largest single 
percentage of college teachers are drawn is Group I —-i.e. owners of farms, 
dairies, fisheries etc. College women conform to this trend in four states 
only. In the other four states the grandfathers of college women belong 


to Groups 6 and 7. 
TABLE V-17 


GRANDFATHERS BELONG TO 


TeacHers WHOSE 
Lanp Era. (Q. 26) 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE 
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fathers. 
andfathers belonged to the occupations 


Those who state that their gr 
specified under Group 1 are by no means in a majority, But with the 
seven exceptions marked with an asterisk in the table above, Group 1 claims 
the highest percentage of grandfathers of college teachers from each of 
the three categories. In the seven cases marked by an asterisk the percent- 
age of grandfathers belonging to the occupations listed under Groups 5; 


6 or 7 is higher. 
Since the gran 


ally belong to Groups 
serve the correspond- 
uation with 


dfathers of college women mod 


5, 6 and 7 in four states, it would be interesting to ob j 
r four states, and to compare the sit 


ing percentages in the othe: 
regard to the other two respondent groups. 
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TABLE V-18 


SGING TO 
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PE 
NPCM NPCW / 

36 
Andhra 25 aD 36% 
W. Bengal 47 61 à 31 
Gujarat 39 — 43 
Maharashtra 32 52 39 
Mysore 21 35 32 
Orissa 26 35 39 
Punjab 52* bil 74 
Rajasthan 63* 57 


‘ht 
mong college men, in four out of a 
» Maharashtra and Punjab, Group 7 w. 
aching positions) predominates v et 
the college teacher, In Andhra and Rajast Mysore 
» administrative in professional categories) A, 
1 continues to have the largest percentage of gran 


roup 6 (managerial 
and Orissa, Group 
of college teachers, 


cularly the differences ionnaire 
observed more me Ccupations listed in the Questio: 
are grouped as follows: 


Occupation Group 5. 
IV. Urban Manu ions: Groups 8 and 9. unu 
page gives the percentage break-do 
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the occupations followed by the fathers of college teachers in terms of the 
four major groupings suggested above. The table indicates that college 
women are almost exclusively drawn from homes where the father practices 
one or another of the urban-white-collared occupations. Although the majo- 
rity of college men and professional teachers are also drawn from the same 
kind of homes, a substantial percentage also come from homes where the 
father follows one of the rural occupations. The percentage of those whose 
fathers follow one of the urban manual occupations is, as may be expected 
very. negligible, among all the three groups of college teachers. A small 
percentage of college teachers state that in their case the father was en- 
gaged in small trade or business, but intergroup variations do not indicate 
any distinct trends. West Bengal stands out as the state in which the largest 
percentage of college teachers state that their fathers followed one of the 
urban-white-collared occupations. West Bengal is closely followed by Rajas- 
than. Orissa and Andhra are the states in which the percentages of col- 
lege teachers whose fathers practise a rural occupation are the largest in 


all the three groups. 

(b) Occupational Background as an Asset or a Handicap: Like the edu- 
cational background of the college teachers, their occupational background 
would either be an advantage or a handicap to the college teachers’ per- 
formance of their professional roles: Data on the grandfather’s and father’s 
occupation are relevant to understanding the extent to which college tea- 
chers are socially handicapped or advantaged in terms of their occupational 
backgrounds. The framework for the analysis of the data on the grand- 
father’s and father’s occupation from this point of view is presented in 


the following paragraphs. 


The division of occupations into 
_ and those that are a handicap to education can be made along three dimen- 


sions, viz. education, rural/urban residence and income. 
(i) Occupations may be divided into those that require education and 


those that do not. Persons drawn from families where the father or grand- 
father follows an occupation that requires education would be better equip- 
ped for education and therefore for a teaching career. Those from homes 
where the father or grandfather follows an occupation that does not re- 
quire much education are likely to be handicapped educationally, and by 


those that are an asset to education, 


implication for a career in education. 

(ii) Occupations may also be divided into rural and urban, Rural occu- 
pations are those that are practised in rural areas only. They also imply 
rural residence. Urban occupations are those that are practised in the urban 
areas and imply urban residence. The children of persons following rural 
occupations suffer from all the disadvantages that go with rural residence. 


These disadvantages are: 
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TABLE V-19 


— RAL 
PeRcENTAGE oF CoLLece Teacuers wiru Fatuers BeLoncinc To (a)Ru / 
Manuat Occupations, (b) Ursan WHITE-COLLARED, (c) SMALL TRADE 
Business AND (d) Ursan Manua (Q. 27) 


(b) Urban (c) Small 


(a) Rural White- Trade/ (d To 
State Manual Collared Business ea 
Andhra NPCM 37 53 4 Ee 
NPCW 17 75 2 E 
PT 28 60 5 í 
W. Bengal NPCM 15 75 6 6 
NPCW 2 91 2 3 
PT 11 71 13 2 
Gujarat NPCM 20 57 14 -a 
NPCW = 58 21 ; 
RE 24 58 13 1 
Maharashtra NPCM 30 52 7 a: 
NPCW 7 80 4 See 
PY 16 37 15 2 
Mysore NPCM 41 40 3 5 
NPCW — 70 15 be 
EF 27 68 3 1 
Orissa NPCM 41 50 4 = 
NPCW 13 61 9 Se 
PT 42 44 7 
Punjab NPCM 13 61 25 ay 
NPCW 3 78 11 5 
ET 21 54 16 5 
Rajasthan NPCM 14 64 20 3 
NPCW 3 75 3 & 
PT 12 50 12 


SS EE 


(1) the non-availability of local facilities for education, ee 
(2) the absence of a variety of contacts, experiences and opportuniti 

which constitute an informal education in city life, and an 

(3) the absence of a certain measure of anticipatory socialisation | A 

takes place in white-collared homes for white-collared occon h aia 

Gii) Occupations may be divided into those that bring a high ae 

and those that do not, Persons from homes where the father follows for 

oy Pation which brings a poor income are economically handicapped The 

education, Poverty as an economic handicap has long been accepted. iy 

pc disadvantages of a poor home have however been recognised ate 

Seely: F reeships and other facilities may enable a person to Syer pi y 
pee onthe disadvantages of poverty, but a child that grows up in pov® 

POH Ea IO be handicapped for his career in more subtle ways. 

Each of the occupation groups 1-X, listed above may be advantag" 

or disadvantaged in terms of Education (E), Rural/Urban residence eos 
practice (U) ang Income (1): At oue end are occupations that req 


ged 
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a high education (E+); Urban/Rural residence (U+) and a high income 
(I+) for instance, the occupations listed under Group 6. At the other 
end there are occupations that do not call for a formal education, that can 
be practised only in rural areas, and are characterised by a low level of in- 
come. The occupations listed under Group 3 would be a good example. 
The eleven occupation groups provided in the questionnaire have been 
listed below and given a positive (advantage: “ + ?) ora negative (dis- 
advantage: “—”) value in terms of Education (E), Urban/Rural residence 
(U) and Income (I). Occupations with an uncertain or ambiguous status 
in terms of E, U or I have been marked with O. 


Occupation Group Eecusyl- 

Group 1 o 0 0 (ambiguous) 

Group 2 ae he re (highly disadvantaged) 

Group 3 -= = = (bighly disadvantaged ) 

Group + —*+ + (advantaged) 

Group 5 0, Onno (ambiguous) 

Group 6 Poa ip oar (highly advantaged) 

Group 7 Te as (advantaged) 

Group 8 SMAS (disadvantaged) 

Group 9 e (disadvantaged) 

Group 0 0) 7010 (ambiguous) 
Miscellaneous 


Group X 
may be positive. 


* Generally negative but in some cases it 
-9 have been described as ambiguous, disadvant- 


d, advantaged and highly advantaged. 
e Groups 1, 5 and 0. Persons follow- 


1, viz. owners of farms, fisheries, 


Occupation Groups 1 
aged, highly disadvantage 
Those with an ambiguous status ar 

ing the occupations listed under Group 
ving in rural areas where the 


land etc, may be uneducated persons, li 
income. But it is also 


occupations are practised, and earning a meagre i 
d, have a high income and are absentee land- 


possible that they are educate 
lords who do not live in the villages where their lands are located. Group 


5 is made up of those who'are engaged in small trades and business. These 
may be practised in rural or in urban areas, and may bring a small or a 
fairly large income. Neither petty business nor the trades require education 
but education can be useful to these occupations and persons who practise 
them may be educated. Group O is too broad a category and therefore 


ambiguous. 

The disadvantage 
listed under Groups 2, 3, 
3 can be considered to be 
education, involve rural resi 
pations listed under Groups 


taged occupations are those 
8 and 9. Occupations listed under Groups 2 and 
definitely disadvantaged as they do not require 
dence and bring only a poor income. The occu- 
8 and 9 are somewhat less disadvantaged — 


d and highly disadvan 
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those in Group 8, because they are urban and may call for a certain mini- 
mal education necessary for the learning of skills and those in Group 9 
because they are urban. 

The advantaged and the highly advantaged are those listed under 
Groups.4, 6 and 7. The occupations listed under Group 6 are highly r 
vantaged because they are urban occupations requiring a high level 9 
education and are characterised by a high income. Although persons in the 


: : . not. 
occupations listed under Group 4 generally have some education, and 


infrequently a fairly high education, some of the occupations listed ven 
Group 4 do not require much education, and therefore this group canny 
be put on par with Group 6. The occupations listed under Group 7 are 
urban and require a fairly high level of education but the incoma from 
some of these occupations may be quite low. School teachers and clerks may 
for instance earn less than a foreman or a mechanic. Therefore rari = 
listed under Group 6 may be considered highly advantaged and those liste 
under Groups 4 and 6 may be considered advantaged. , 
In the following analysis of the occupational background of coli 
teachers as an advantage or disadvantage to their professional roles oue 
pations belonging to Groups 4, 6 and 7 will be considered as an asset wina 
as those listed under occupation Groups 2, 3, 8 and 9 will be consire a 
a handicap. Occupations Groups 1, 5, 0 and X will be excluded for E 
purpose of this discussion, for reasons mentioned above. Under the anun 
tion that the home environment is determined mainly by the father’s eee 
pation and that handicaps in terms of the grand father’s occupation me 
be overcome if the father follows an occupation that is an asset to mae 
tion, only the father’s occupation has been taken into account in the 10 
lowing discussion, ; r 
Since non-response 'to the question on the father’s occupation will me 
ne p e borne in mind while interpreting percentages in the course of the Fo 
lysis that follows, the percentage of non-response has been indicated below: 


TABLE V-20 


PERCENTAGE or NoNn-RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION ON 
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Among professional teachers in Maharashtra the percentage of no 

response is very heavy and the data for this group cannot be used at all i 
(1) Fathers Occupation as an Asset: The occupations that rate 
for an advantaged background are those listed under groups 4, 6 and 7 
The following table indicates the percentage of college teachers whe cane 


from occupationally advantaged homes. 


TABLE V-21 


PERCENTAGE OF CoLLEGE TEACHERS Wnosr Farmers FoLLow Occupations 


Listep UNDER GROUPS 4, 6 anD 7 (Q. 27) 


: 
3 = $ 
s = ¥ £ X 8 
= = ò = = 3 à Š 
NPCM 53 75 57 52 40 50 61 64 
NPCW 75 91 58 80 70 61 78 75 
PT 60 71 58 37 68 44 54 78 


a are an educationally backward group. As such it 
and particularly higher education among 


women is still restricted to an exclusive group coming from educationally 
and occupationally advantaged homes. The data support this expectation. 
Inter-group comparison of the percentages for each state indicate that col- 
lege women have the most advantaged occupational backgrounds. ‘The 
percentage of college women having fathers who follow occupations listed 


under Groups 4, 6 or 7 is higher than the corresponding percentages for 
en from advantaged occupational back- 


Women in Indi 
would be expected that education 


professional teachers. College wom t 
grounds exceed college men by a negligible 1 per cent in Gujarat but by 
er cent in the other seven states. The range 


women and professional 


between 11 per cent and 30 p 
he percentage of women 


of variation in the differences 


teachers is even greater. In the six states where tl 
from advantaged backgrounds is higher, the differences in percentages be- 


tween the two groups range from 2 to 43. In Gujarat there is no difference 
between ‘the two groups whereas in Rajasthan professional teachers from 
advantaged background exceed the college women from advantaged back- 


grounds by a nominal 3 per cent. l 
re limited while the 


Facilities for technical/professional education ar 


competition for admission to these courses is high. Moreover, education 
is expensive. As a result it is mainly 


in a medical or engineering college 
ds and economic circumstances who 


students with good academic recor 
get opportunities for education in medicine or engineering. Such persons 


between the college 
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are likely to come predominantly from educationally and aipat 
advantaged homes. One would therefore expect the percentage of prote 
sional teachers from advantaged homes to be higher than the paren 
of college men from advantaged homes in all the states. The data a 
quite conform to this expectation. The percentage of professional teat a 
from advantaged backgrounds is higher than the college men from meee” 
aged backgrounds in four out of the seven states, viz. Andhra, ieee 3 
Mysore and Rajasthan. In Gujarat the difference in percentages 1s neg z 
ble. In Andhra, Mysore and Rajasthan, however, differences say i 
tween 7 and 28 per cent. The data on professional teachers from M na 
rashtra are not reliable but in the other three states, viz. W. Bengal, om 
and Punjab the percentage of college men with advantaged nT 
exceeds the percentage of professional teachers with such css ee 5 
However, in these cases the differences in percentages are negligible be- 
tween 4 and 7. 5 
The hypothesis that it is mainly persons from educationally and oa 
pationally advantaged homes who are able to take a professional or te a 
cal education is made with medical and enginecring colleges in mind. Po A 
technics offer training, but at a lower level. Persons equipped with ame: 
are eligible to teach at polytechnics. Facilities for engineering Or B 
cal education up to the diploma level are easily available to persons yer 
do not come from educationally and occupationally advantaged backgroun i 
That differences between college men and professional teachers are a ‘ 
marked is likely to be due to the fact that the sample of professional tea a 
ers is heavily weighted with teachers from polytechnics. It would be pe 
resting to observe the differences between college men and teachers 1 


TABLE V-22 


PERCENTAGE oF (1) CoLLece MEN, (2) Teacuers From MEDICAL ae 
ENGINEERING COLLEGES AND (3) TEACHERS FROM POLYTECHNICS ge 27) 
Fatuers FOLLOW THE Occupations Listen Unper Grours 4, 6 anp 7 (Q 
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engineering and medical colleges, as representing the professional group. 


The above table should clarify the situation. 
Contrary to expectations the differences between college men and tea- 


chers in engineering and medical colleges are not particularly striking. At 
least in one out of the seven states, Orissa, percentages for both the groups 
are identical. In W. Bengal and Punjab the percentage of those coming 
from advantaged backgrounds is in fact higher, although by a negligible 
percentage. In the other four states the percentages among engineering and 


medical college teachers are higher. They exceed those among the college 
men only by 7 per cent in Andhra and 4 per cent in Gujarat. Mysore and 
Rajasthan are the only two states where the differences between the two 
groups are marked. In these two states engineering and medical college 
teachers coming from advantaged homes exceed the college men who do 
so by 20 per cent and 25 per cent respectively. 


The table however supports the expectati 
polytechnic teachers drawn from advantaged occupational backgrounds are 


likely to be appreciably smaller than the percentages of those from such 
background among engineering and medical college teachers. At least in 
five out of the seven states, viz. W. Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and 
Rajasthan, the percentages of engineering and medical college teachers 
who come from advantaged occupational backgrounds are larger than the 
percentages of the teachers i ho do so—by 9 per cent and 
11 per cent in W. Bengal a: between 18 per cent and 


46 per cent in Punjab, Orissa an n Andhra the percentages 
for the two groups are almost identical. Mysore deviates conspicuously from 


the trend in the other states. The percentage of teachers in polytechnics 
coming from advantaged backgrounds is higher than the corresponding 
percentages for teachers in engineering and medical colleges by as much 


as 23 per cent. 
An inter-state comparison 


on that the percentages of 


n polytechnics w 
nd Gujarat and by 
d Rajasthan. I 


indicates considerable variation between the 
states, In Mysore only 40 per cent college men come from occupationally ` 
advantaged homes, in Andhra, Maharashtra and Orissa the percent- 
ages range betwcen 50 and 53, he percentage is 57 
and in Punjab and Rajasthan the to 61 per cent 
and 64 per cent respectively, whereas i the percentage of 
college men with an advantaged occupational background stands as 
high as 75. Inter-state variation among college women is even greater. 
The percentage of college women with fathers who follow occupations 
listed under groups 4, n Gujarat—58 per cent, 


6 and 7 is the lowest i ‘ 
followed by Orissa and Andhra at 61 per cent and 66 per cent respectively. 
They are higher in Mys 


ore — 70 per cent and keep on increasing to 75 
per cent in Rajasthan. 78 per cent in Punjab and 80 per cent in Maha- 
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rashtra. The percentage is highest in Bengal at 91. Inter-state bere 
is slightly lower among the professional teachers. The percentage o é 
who come from advantaged backgrounds is lowest in Orissa — 44 per aa 
followed by Punjab—54 per cent, Gujarat—58 per cent and Sadam 
cent. It is somewhat higher in Mysore 68 per cent and highest an ie 
Bengal 71 per cent and Rajasthan 78 per cent. Orissa is the state wp i 
smallest percentage of college teachers from advantaged occupational ba a 
grounds. It is followed by Gujarat and Andhra. West Bengal ranks at E 
top as the state with the highest percentage of college teachers from ad- 
vantaged backgrounds. Rajasthan would come second in that order. 
Another significant point on which the states differ is the inter-group 
difference within.a state. In Gujarat, the three groups are strikingly similar 
to each other (between the groups there is a 1 per cent difference only). 
In the remaining 7 states differences between college men and college women 
are most conspicuous in Maharashtra and Mysore (a difference of 28 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively) followed by West Bengal, Punjab ang 
Andhra with 16 per cent and 22 per cent difference respectively. Differ- 
ences among college men and college women are smaller between 9 per 
cent and 11 per cent in Rajasthan and Orissa. In West Bengal, Orissa and 
Punjab the differences between college women and professional: teachers 
are striking, 17 to 24 per cent, whereas in Andhra, Mysore and Rajasthan, 
and as has already been mentioned, in Gujarat these two groups are ver 
similar in their occupational backgrounds. Most of the states do not asa 
much from each other in the proportion of college men and professiona 
teachers who are drawn from occupationally advantaged groups. In a 
out of the seven states the difference is less than 7 per cent. In Mysore an 
Rajasthan, however, the differences between the two groups are conspicuous, 
28 per cent and 14 per cent respectively. Finally, there are negligible 
differences between the teachers in medical/engineering colleges and teach- 
S polytechnics in Andhra. The percentage differences are omen 
§reater in West Bengal and Gujarat (1 1) and very conspicuous in Punja 
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18, Mysore 23, Orissa 36 and Rajasthan 46. 
(2) Occupational Backgrounds as a Handicap: College teachers shee 


fathers belong to occupation Groups 2, 3, 8 and 9 may be considered to 


be disadvantaged for the profession of college teaching, They are distributed 
in the sample as above. 
T The percentage of those who come from disadvantaged homes is gene- 
p 7 small, less than 11 per cent in all but 3 cases. It is, on the whole 
ighest among college men, followed by professional teachers, and one 
among college women. i 
' Among college women the percentage of those who come from occu- 

peels disadvantaged homes is negligible in all the states. Among col- 
ic men, it is negligible in West Bengal, and Gujarat and Punjab. In the 
our states of Andhra, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan, between 10 per cent 
and i6 per cent of the college men come from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Among professional teachers the percentage of those from disadvantaged 
occupational backgrounds is negligible in W. Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore and 
Rajasthan. Among the other three states the percentage of professional tea- 
chers from disadvantaged homes are 9 in Andhra, 22 in Orissa and 11 


in Punjab. 

(c) Upward Occupational Mobility Among College Teachers: Occupa- 
tion is an important determinant of status in society. Occupations in turn 
are stratified into high and low on the basis of many factors. Among the 
factors that decide the status of an occupation are, the education required 
e the occupation brings. From both these 
llege teacher will definitely have meant 
thers followed the occupations listed 
ns listed under Group 7, viz. 
ducation and would normally 


for an occupation and the incom: 
points of view the profession of a co! 
upward mobility for persons whose fa 
under Groups 2, 3, 8 and 9. The occupatio 
clerks, school teachers etc. also require less e 
be expected to bring a smaller income than a college teacher's position. 


College teachers whose fathers belong to the group 7 could therefore also 
be’ considered to have moved up in occupational status. It is difficult to 
Group 5 could also be 


decide whether persons whose fathers belong to 

considered to have improved their status by becoming college teachers. The 
income of petty businessmen or successful tradesmen is often considerably 
higher than that of a college teacher. On the other hand the education of 
the persons belonging to this group is likely to be limited. The ranking of 
occupation group 5 would therefore entirely depend on the weight given 
to education, On this criterion occupations listed under group 5 would be 
ranked lower in status than the college teacher’s occupation. Moreover, even 
by the caste criterion, the Brahmanic occupation of teaching has a higher 
rank than the occupation of a businessman, tradesman etc. It would there- 
fore seem legitimate at least in Indian society to consider occupations be- 
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longing to Group 5 as inferior in status to the occupation of the college 
teacher. ill thus be | 

The occupations listed under groups 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 and 9 will thus E l 
considered inferior in status to that of the college teacher. That leaves 
groups 1, 4, 6 and 0 and X. College teaching belongs to Group 6. Occupa 
tions listed under group 4 could be considered to be on par with this group 
Group 1 lists owners of farms, land, dairy, etc. As pointed out earlier, A 
cannot be assumed that persons belonging to this occupation group ye 
have a lower education or income than a college teacher. Group 0 and A 
will have to be omitted from this discussion for the same purpose as hey 
were omitted earlier — group 0 because it includes varied levels of bes. 
tion and income high as well as low and group X because it is admittedly a 
@ grouping of miscellaneous occupations, 

The following table shows the percentage of college teachers who ee 
be considered to have improved their occupational status. In the table 5 
percentages for Group 7 have been presented separately for two zeas d 
First because a large percentage from among those who have improv 
their status state that their fathers belonged to this group and it wou P 
therefore be important to observe the distributions for this ‘group. pares” 
from among the six groups of occupations included for the purpose of th 
analysis Group 7 may be considered to be closest to the occupation of the 


ú o 
college teacher, as the one that stands on the immediately lower s- it 
the occupational ladder, both in terms of education and income, an 
would be interesting to 


observe mobililty from Group 7 to Group 6. 


TABLE V-24 


i PERCENTAGE or CoLLEGE Tracers Wuosz FATHERS FOLLOWED 
CCUPATIONS INFERIOR IN Status to THAT or A COLLEOE TEACHER 
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(a) refers to Groups 2, 3, 5,7,8 & 9 
* 


(b) refers to Group 7 only. 
ata not available, 


The table indicates that Upward occupational mobility is high among 
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college men. The percentages of college men who have improved their 
status range between 36 and 59. Mobility in this group is the highest in 
Rajasthan and Punjab (59 per cent and 54 per cent respectively). In West 
Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa the percentages of college men who 
have improved their occupational status range between 45 and 48. In 
Maharashtra the figure is somewhat lower, 40 per cent, and it is lowest 
in Andhra, 36 per cent. 

. Among college women upward mobility is not as high as it is among 
college men. Between 15 and 45 per cent college women have an occupa- 
tional status superior to their fathers. But Mysore with 45 per cent and 
Gujarat with 37 per cent are exceptions. In five of the other six states the 
percentages range between 22 and 33. In Andhra the percentage of college 
women who have improved their status is as low as 15. 

Among professional teachers, between 29 and 40 per cent have higher 
occupational status than that of their fathers. The upward mobility in this 
group is somewhat lower in Mysore — 29 per cent and higher in the other 


states — between 34 and 46 per cent. 

Among professional teachers a further breakdown of the data into 
percentages for the medical and engineering college teachers on the one 
hand and teachers from polytechnics on the other hand is interesting. If 
the two groups of teachers are regarded as having the same social status 
then the teachers in polytechnics, who come from homes, with lower occu- 
pations, can be said to have improved their status in much larger per- 
centages than is true of teachers from medical and engineering colleges. 


TABLE V-25 


AGE OF TEACHERS FROM (a) MEDICAL AND ENGINEERING 
unics WHose FATHERS FOLLOW THE 


5, 7, 8 and 9 (Q. 27) 


PERCENT. 
Correors AND (b) FROM PoLyTEC 
Occupations LisTED Unper Groups 2, 3; 


N 
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(a) Medical & 
Engineering 
College 
Teachers 32 39 39 £ 32 35 35 26 
(b) Teachers 
from Poly- 
* 25 86 41 71 
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technics 52 72 


* Data not available. 
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This table indicates that in all the states except Mysore there is A 
conspicuous difference between the two groups. In five states the percent- 
age of those who have moved up in status is higher among the teachers 
in the polytechnics by between 20 and 51. The difference is greatest! a 
Orissa, followed by Rajasthan. It is somewhat smaller in Andhra and West 
Bengal — 20 per cent and 33 per cent respectively. In Mysore the situation 


Put on par with teachers in medical and engineering colleges cither on 
grounds of salary or on education. A comparison of mobility based on 
this assumption may therefore be unjustified. a 
Table No. V-24 also indicates the prominence with which Group 7 
features in the occupational background of college teachers, Ton 
per cent men teaching in the non-professional colleges in Andhra, 37 ra 
cent in the same group in West Bengal and between 26 and 30 per eat 
in the other six states mention that their fathers followed occupations il 
longing to Group Ts Among women teaching in the non-professional co e 
ges between 9 per cent and 16 per cent in Andhra, Gujarat and Ons 
and about 25 per cent from the other states say — that their fathers follow 
ed occupations belonging to this group. Among the teachers from the pa 
i per cent in Punjab and Orissa and ae, 
18 and 24 per cent in Andhra, Gujarat, Mysore and Rajasthan and 1 
e from homes where the father followed sige 
pations belonging to this group. In West Bengal, Group 7 seems to be a 
upational background of the college eano 
hich Group 7 features in the occupational bac : 
who have improved their occupational me 
mm the following table. In this table those whose 
are shown as a percentage of the cunt ag 
hose fathers belong to groups 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 an 
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a ; 4 ae 
9—the occupations which for the purpose of this discussion have been 
designated as inferior in status to that of the college teacher. Fifty to 75 
per cent of the teachers who have improved their status come from homes 


characterised by occupations in Group 7. 
8. RURAL-URBAN BACKGROUND 


‘Two questions were put to college teachers to find out whether their 
background was rural or urban. The questions were as follows: 
Q. 19—Have you been to school at a place smaller than a tehsil or 


taluka town? 
1— Yes 2— No 3—I cannot say 


Q. 20— Where did you mainly grow up? 
1 — Village 2— Town 3— City 4— Mixed 
The percentage of non-response to the first of these two questions is negligi- 
ble in most cases. But it is somewhat higher in Mysore and Punjab and 
among professional college teachers in Orissa. A failure to answer the ques- 
tion, as well as the response “I can’t say” have been considered as non-res- 
ponses. The percentage of non-response to the second question is very 
negligible (less than 2 per cent). The only explanation for non-response, 


to the first of the two questions seems to be lack of information on the 


status of the place concerned, viz. whether it is a taluka or a tehsil or 


otherwise. 
Although the m 
professional teachers bety 


ajority of college men between 52 and 73 per cent and 
veen 54 and 85 per cent have not been to a 
school at a place smaller than a tehsil or taluka town the percentage of 
those who have had a rural schooling is not negligible. It is between 26 
per cent and 48 per cent among college men and between 15 per Cent and 
46 per cent among professional teachers. The college women are distinctly 
different from the other two groups on this point. The overwhelming majo- 
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rity have never been to a school at a place smaller than a ae o n 
town. The percentage who have had experience of rural os ns s 
tween 4 and 25 with the percentage at 4 in two states, between 9 and 
in five states and 25 in one state only. sive, Bava 
The details regarding the percentage of college teachers who h a 
been to school at places smaller than a tehsil or taluka town may be se 
from the above table. s ample 
On this point the college men and professional teachers in the sar oe 
resemble each other and both differ conspicuously from the college sie, 
This difference is simple to explain. Places smaller than taluka or i val 
towns do not offer facilities for higher education. Where boys from a 
communities such as these acquire a higher education, they acquire ir nd 
neighbouring towns and cities. It is not uncommon for families to s¢ 
boys away from the village to a tow. 
is somewhat uncommon to send vill 
education. The girls who have a co 
long to towns and cities where facili 
The table indicates consider; 
to the differences in the charact 
urban or principally agricultura 
in the educational facilities ay 


n or city for higher education, a bi 
age girls to a town or city for wi 
llege education therefore noma ia 
ties for higher education are ae 1€ 
able inter-state variation. This may be et d 
er of the state, as principally industrial oe 
l and rural, or it may be due to ee 
vailable in the different states, or to the diffe 


: : sural-urban 
age. The second question on the rural-ur 
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college teachers, who have had a rural schooling. This is not unexpected. 
Students whose parents belong to a village are likely to have left the village 
at an early age for their education, and they would thus “mainly? be 
brought up in a town or city. The details regarding the percentage of col- 
lege teachers who were mainly brought up in a village may be seen from 
the above table. 

Among the men teaching in non-professional colleges the percentage 
of those who mainly grew up in a village is in the range of 10 and 
38. The 10 and 12 per cent in Maharashtra and Rajasthan are the lowest 
among the eight states, whereas the 29 per cent in West Bengal and 38 
per cent in Orissa represent the extreme end of the variation. In 
four out of the eight states the percentages range between 20 and 24. 
If the percentage of women teachers in non-professional colleges who have 
had rural schooling is small, the percentage of those who have mainly grown 
up in a village school is negligible. In seven out of the eight states between 
11 per cent and 27 per cent professional teachers have mainly grown up 
in villages. In Rajasthan, not a single teacher from this group has grown 
up in a village. If data on college men are compared with data on profes- 
sional teachers, they indicate that in five out of eight states the percent- 
age of those who have grown up in villages is higher among the college 
men, In the other two states, viz. Andhra and Gujarat, the percentage is 
slightly higher among teachers in the professional colleges, but the differ- 
ence is negligible (less than 3 per cent). In the three states in which the 
percentage of teachers with village backgrounds is higher among profes- 
sional teachers than it is among college men, the differences are negligi- 
ble in Andhra and Gujarat, and small in Punjab. of the five states in which 
the percentage of teachers with a rural upbringing 1s higher among college 
men the difference is negligible in Maharashtra but noticeable (between 
9 and 18 per cent) in the West Bengal, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan. ; 

In view of the general observation that the education of women 1s 
neglected the fact that less than 5 per cent of the women teachers in the 
sample say that they mainly grew up in the village is not unexpected. As 
mentioned earlier villages do not have facilities for high school, much less 
for college education, and it is uncommon for girls to be sent to cities and 
towns for higher education. The data confirm the feeling that rural parents 
do not go out of their way to give girls a college education. 

Somewhat unexpected is the fact that the difference between! the col- 
lege men and the professional teachers is not greater. Tt is generally be- 
lieved that facilities for technical and professional education are rarely avail- 
able to the children who grow up in villages. The differences in the back- 
grounds of college men in non-professional and professional teachers are not 
strong enough to confirm this. But the fact that the sample of professional 
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teachers includes teachers from polytechnics is likely to have obscured an 
non-availability of opportunity to the rural student. First, of en e k 
fact that the sample of professional college teachers is heavily ie i 
teachers from polytechnics. In consideration of the development of n 

purpose and technical schools in rural are a a, 
centage of teachers with a rural upbringing among the college teac ie ais 
the polytechnics, The combined figures for medical and a 
leges and polytechnics are likely to be influenced by the over repre 


+t poly- 
tion of the rural background among college teachers teaching in the ] 
technics. 


Beer ere... 
as one may expect a higher p' 


SECTION III —Tup Worx-Srruation or Tur CoLLECE TEACHERS 
The last section described the social b 

ers. In this section the data on some 

been analysed. The discussion 

Teaching 

Income 

Private tuitions tici- 

Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the courses taught and par 

pation in their formulation 

5. Staff meetings 

Representation in the management 

T Teacher-student relationship. 


1. TEACHING 


ve teach- 
ackground of the college eo 
z alaena R 
aspects of their work situation 
i . . a F ” o:— 
regarding the work situation relates t 


PEN Osho ns 


and coaching classes 


(a) Experience in Teaching: 
(i) Total Experience: 


viewed state that they have 
five years, 


rs inter- 
A large percentage of the college teachers 1 than 
a teaching experience of five years, or Jess 
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The percentage of college men with experience of 5 years or less, 
is between 20 and 30 in Rajasthan and Punjab. The range is between 33 
and 46 per cent in all the other states except Orissa where the percentage 
is as high as 67. Among the college women the range of percentage of tea- 
chers with less than five years experience is much higher — between 40 and 
83 per cent. Among the professional teachers as in the case of college men 
the range is again low — between 29-54 per cent. 

Although there is considerable inter-state as well as inter-group varja- 
tion, there are no consistent trends in the variation, except for the fact 
that between the three groups the percentages of those with experience 
of 5 years or less, is highest among the college women in all the eight states. 
This is probably related to the fact that college women are on the whole 
younger than college men. The average age of the college women in the 
sample is only 29 years. A 29 year-old college teacher is not likely to have 
taught for more than five years. The averages for college men and profes- 
sional teachers are 34 years and 33 years respectively. 

The percentage of college teachers with between 6 years and 10 years 
of experience is also substantial. Among college men the percentages range 
between 15 and 32. The percentages for college women are higher in four 
states and lower in four others than the percentages for college men. The 
total range for college women is 11 to 44 per cent. Among professional col- 


lege teachers the range is 28 to 41 per cent. 
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age of college women in the group of 
teachers with six to ten years of teaching experience is compensated by 
their smaller representation in the group of teachers with ten years and 
more of experience, as may be seen from the following table. 

Thus the data indicate that the overwhelming majority of college teachers 


have teaching experience of 10 years or less. The percentages of those 
are with a few exceptions above 60 among 


lege women and above 70 among the 


The somewhat higher percent 


college men, above 80 among the col 
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professional teachers. Further, the data indicate that at least 50 per 
of the college teachers who have had teaching experience of 10 a a is 
less have in fact had only five years or less than five years’ experience. ~- 
is understandable in view of the fact that the majority of college aci A 
are young. As observed earlier the average age of the college oen wa h- 
sample is 34 years, of the college women 29 years, and of professional teac 
ers it is 33 years. It is unlikely that a 32 year old teacher can have been 
teaching for more than 10 years. . . The 

(ii) Experience in the College in which They were Interviewed: = 
college teachers interviewed were also asked to state their period of servic 
at the college where they happened to be i 


; e 
nterviewed. A large pereen aa 
i E SR ven sta 
of college men between 49 and 78 and, in fact, the majority in seven s$ 


mention that they have been teaching for 5 years or less in the a 
in which they were interviewed. Among college women between 52 ie 
86 per cent say that they have been teaching for 5 years or less. Among 
Professional teachers the percentages range between 40 and 72. ine 
From among those who have served in the college in which they we 


. g a 
interviewed for more than 5 years, the majority have been there for k 
tween 6 years and 10 years. The percentages of those who have taught 
the same college for betwe 


en 6 years and 10 years are between 12 ane be 
among college men, between 9 and 43 among college women and betwe 
20 and 38 among the professional teachers. in 
Ee The percentages of those who have taught for more than 10 years A 
institutions in which they were interviewed are not very high. They rae 
per cent among college men, between Nil and ae 


cent among the college women and between 3 and 17 per cent among ns 
professional college teachers. 


(b) Hours of Teaching: In thinking about the role of the college Sa 
cher, opinions differ on whether the college teacher should dedicate him 
self primarily to teaching or to scholarship and the advancement of a 
ing in his subject or give of himself equally to both. There is general agree 
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ment that some measure of participation in academic activities other than 
teaching and a measure of independent research on the part of the college 
teacher are necessary if the teacher is to fulfil the function of providing 
academic leadership to students. Whether it is possible for him to under- 
take research would in part depend on his teaching load. 

For one hour of teaching a teacher may be expected to put in at least 
one or two hours of preparation. If a college teacher's time is to be equally 
divided between teaching and research, a 48-hour week would have to be 
divided into 24 hours of teaching and 24 hours of research. On this basis 
for 6 days’ working week and eight hours working day — 8-12 hours of 
considered reasonable if a college teacher is to 
k in his field. Actually however, 
han 12 hours a week is 


teaching a week may be 
have sufficient time for independent wor 
the percentage of college teachers who teach less t 


very small, as may be seen from the following. 
Among college men 3 per cent in Rajasthan and between 8 per cent 


and 14 per cent in Andhra, West Bengal, Orissa and Punjab, 20 per cent 
in Maharashtra, 34 per cent in Mysore and 57 per cent in Gujarat teach 
less than 12 hours a week. Among college women less than 4 per cent in 
Andhra and West Bengal, 8 per cent and 13 per cent in Punjab and Orissa 
respectively, between 20 to 23 per cent in Maharashtra, Mysore and 
Rajasthan and 58 per cent in Gujarat teach less than 12 hours a week. 
Among professional teachers the percentages are 32 in Maharashtra, 
between 37 and 42 in Andhra, West Bengal, Punjab, Rajasthan and be- 
tween 52 and 55 per cent in Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa, Gujarat distinctly 
stands out as the state where more than 50 per cent college teachers in 
each of the three groups put in less than 12 hours of teaching per week. 
The teachers in professional colleges have a somewhat smaller teach- 
ing load than the arts and science college teachers. The professional college 
teachers could devote more time to research work — if they wish to. 
(c). The Teachers’ Own Specialisation as Related to the Subject Taught: 
The college teachers were asked to state if the subjects they taught oe 
from among the subjects they had studied for the Master’s or Doctor's 
degree. The non-response to this question is negligible among teachers from 
non-professional colleges but considerably high among teachers from pro- 


fessional colleges. } 

The percentages of non-response are consistently high among profes- 
sional college teachers. This is probably explained by the fact that the 
question specifically asks the respondents to mention whether they had 
studied the subject taught at the M.A. or Ph.D. degree. But a large per- 
centage of professional college teachers do not have an MA. or a Ph.D, 
at all whereas the majority of teachers from non-professional colleges do. 
Since the purpose of the question was to find out if teachers had in the 
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course of their education studied the subjects they taught the question was 
defectively phrased. ‘ 

The overwhelming majority of non-professional college teachers Bay, 
that all the subjects they teach are from among the subjects they studied 
for their degrees. The percentages of those who say so range between 65 
and 87 among college men, between 55 and 83 among college women. 
Among the professional college teachers, however, the corresponding per- 
centages are somewhat lower, between 35 and 59 only. 

The percentages of the college teachers who say that none of the, 
course they taught was from among the courses they -studied were small 
— between Nil and 7 among college men, between Nil and 5 among college 
women and between Nil and 10 among professional college teachers. 

However, a noticeably large percentage of college teachers say that 
only some of the subjects they teach. are’ from among the subjects they 
themselves studied at the M.A. or Ph.D. level. The percentages of those 
who belong to this group range between 14 and 32 among college men, 


between 17 and 40 among college women and between 18 and 35. among 


Professional college teachers, read 


2. INCOME 


(a) Salaries; T he overw 


» in six out of eight 
annum, P 
more than Rs. 6000 per 


É who earn more 
than Rs. 6000 per annum is very small in Andhra 


(6 per cent), In Rajas- 
than Rs. 6000 per an- 
vomen, the percentages 
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TABLE V-33 
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of those earning salaries higher than Rs. 6000 per annum are negligible, 
4 per cent or less in West Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. 
They are somewhat higher in Andhra 14 per cent and Maharashtra 11 
per cent and quite high in Mysore 25 per cent. In five out of eight states 
between 62 and 76 per cent professional teachers earn salaries above 
Rs. 6000 per annum. In Andhra, Gujarat and Mysore where the percent- 
ages of those who carn more than Rs. 6000 per annum are somewhat lower 
than they are in the other states, between 41 and 51 per cent belong to 
this category. Even so the percentages among professional teachers are con- 
siderably higher than the highest percentages among college men, (37 per 
cent) and college women (25 per cent). 


A detailed break-down of the distribution of tho: 
Rs. 6000 per annum shows that percentages of college men and college 


women fall sharply. None of the college men and college women belong 
to the highest income bracket. This does not happen in the case of profes- 
sional teachers. They are almost evenly distributed in 3 of the 4 high in- 
come groups above Rs. 6000 per annum and are fairly well represented in 
the highest income bracket. This may be seen from Table V-34 showing 
a break-down of the distribution of responses for those earning more than 


Rs. 6000 per annum. 
(b) Other Sources of Income: 


they do not have any source of in 
Among college men between 44 and 69 per cent state that they have 


no other source of income. The percentage who say that they have no in- 
come besides the salary is particularly high among the college women, be- 
tween 68 and 89 per cent. Among the professional teachers percentages 


range between 45 and 71. 

The percentages are consist 
all the eight states. A compariso 
professional teachers indicates that i 
ages are higher among college men by 


se earning more than 


The majority of college teachers say that 


come other than their salaries. 


ently the highest among college women in 
n of the percentages for college men and 
n five out of the eight states percent- 
between 3 and 16. In Gujarat, 


TABLE V-34 
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Punjab and Rajasthan, however, the percentages of professional teachers 
who say that they have another source of income are higher by between 
6 and 16. Inter-state comparison does not indicate any state as having a 
particularly large or a particularly small percentage for all the three groups. 


The respondents who state that they earn an income other than their 
e whether the income thus earned is up to Rs. 500 


000 per annum, between Rs. 1001 and 
Rs. 1500 per annum or more than Rs. 1500 per annum. It is interesting 
to observe the differences between college men and college women on the 
one hand and professional teachers on the other. The percentages of col- 
lege men who state that their extra income exceeds Rs. 1500 are only be- 
tween 3 and 7. In five out of the eight states the percentage of college 

from income other than 


women who earn more than Rs. 1500 per annum 
their salaries is negligible. In Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab between 
9 and 14 per cent college women belong to this category. Among profes- 


sional teachers, however, 6 per cent in Rajasthan, between 10 and 15 per 
cent in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa and Punjab, 26 per cent in 
West Bengal and as many as 32 per cent in Mysore state that their in- 
come from other sources exceeds Rs. 1500 per annum. 


NG IN COACHING 


salaries were asked to stat 
per annum, between Rs. 501 to Rs. 1 


3. PRIVATE TUITIONS AND TEACHI 
CLASSES 


s were asked to mention whether they give private 
it is not unusual for school 


Whereas, 
does not normally expect the college 
r this, At the school level there 


a student is mainly “taught” 


College teacher 
tuitions while teaching at a college. 
teachers to give private tuitions, one 
teacher to do so. There are two reasons fo 
is an emphasis on the imparting of knowledge; pehi 
and can benefit by extra teaching. By the time he enters college he is ex- 
pected to have grown out of his dependence on the teacher and to be 
capable of pursuing his academic activity independently with a little guid- 
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ance from the teacher. In fact, to cultivate this level of intellectual in- 
dependence is one of the primary purposes of college education. The second 
reason why college teachers are not normally expected to give private tuition 
is that the profession of college teacher is one in which scholarship and 
independent academic work of a high order are considered to be as much 
a part of professional obligation as is teaching. In fact some would preg 
be inclined to say that “teaching” at the college level consists in providing 
academic leadership and that the quality of this leadership depends on the 
amount and quality of independent academic work done by the college 
teachers concerned. Under the circumstances, it is assumed that the college, 
teacher would require any time that he can spare from teaching for his 
own academic pursuits. A college teacher's engaging in tuitions, coaching 
and other similar activities, therefore, is not consistent with high academic 
involvement. It is frowned upon as an activity that diverts him from the 
fulfilment of academic obligations of a higher order, 

The percentage of college teachers who state that they have given or 
that they continue to give tuitions or coach students privately is as follows: — 
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The data clearly indicate that the percentage of college women and 
of professional teachers who have taken up tuitions is consistently“ lowe”, 
m each state, than the corresponding percentage of the college men in that 
ates the differences are negligible, in others they are 
0 per cent. On the whole differences between the 
arge in Gujarat and Mysore, but are striking in West 
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a 


that of the non-professional college teachers. Whereas, 
teachers in the sample who earn less than Rs. 300 


very low income) is less than 8 per cent in 
4 in two, and 23 in one state, viz., Mysore, 
group among non-professional college 
t of eight states, 16 to 19 in two and 


the percentage of 


professional college 
per month (a group with a 
five states, between 12 and 1 
the percentages for this low income 
men are between 32 and 44 in 4 ou 


negligible only in two. 

Among non-professional college teachers, both college men and college 
women, belong to the lower income groups, but in the matter of private 
tuitions college women resemble the professional teachers rather than the 
college men. Fewer college women take up private tuitions or coaching. 


es is likely to be due to the fact that the college women generally come 
rom better economic circumstances tha do. Besides, college 


n college men 

women, often are, not the only or even the major earners in their families. 
The data show considerable inter-state variation, but no consistency in 

the trend — except perhaps, that West Bengal and Maharashtra appear to 

be the states where private tuitions and coaching class instruction are more 

generally prevalent among all the three groups. Rajas 


than, Orissa and 
Andhra are the states where the percentages of co 


i llege teachers engaged 
in these activities are the least. Gujarat, Punjab and Mysore stand mid-way 
between the extremes. 


4. SATISFACTION WITH COURSES AND A SENSE OF PARTICI- 


PATION IN THEIR FORMULATION 
sential that teachers ap- 


ng it is € 
formulation. The college 


ality in teachi: 
h and share in their 
ioned on both points. 

To the que 


For efficiency and qu 
Prove of the courses they teac 
teachers interviewed were quest 
(a) Satisfaction with Courses Taught: 
were satisfied with the courses taught, three alternate resp 
vided “yes”, “no”, and “can’t say’ 

The percentage of those who eith 
who left the question unanswered was a 
inability to answer the question may be 
satisfaction with the courses taught. On 
preted to mean that they had not given th 

In five out of eight states the percentage 


a definite opinion in the matter are highest am 
Intra and Mysore more 


stion on whether they 
onses were pro- 


er responded with “I can’t say”, Or 
s high as 35 in some cases. Their 
interpreted as indicating their dis- 
the other hand, it could be inter- 
ought to the matter at all. 

s of those who cannot give 
ong professional teachers. 
than 10 per cent of the 
definite opinion in 


In Andhra, Maharas : 
college teachers from each group are unable to give 4 : 
this matter. In Gujarat and Rajasthan they are above 10 per cent in two 
$ i Orissa and Punjab the percentages of 


of, the three groups. In West Bengal, 


ye 
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TABLE V-37 


PERCENTAGE oF Cottecr Teacners Wuo Can’? Say Wuetner THEY Are 
Satisriep With Tue Courses or Nor (Q. 55) 
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those who cannot give an answer are less than 10 per cent among a 
three groups. 


. isfied 
Satisfied: The percentages of college teachers who are definitely satish 
with the courses taught range between 26 and 67. 

TABLE V-38 


PERCENTAGE or COLLEGE TEACHERS WHo Are SATISFIED 
Witt Tuer Courses Tavonr. (Q. 55) 
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2 ange 
mong college men the percentages of those who are satisfied rangi 


A 
between 24 and 50. In West Bengal, Mysore and Rajasthan they are eon 
what lower than they are in the other states. Among college women ee 
are about 30 per cent in Andhra, Gujarat and Mysore, between 44 and j 
per cent in Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan and higher in West Ba 
gal and Orissa. Among professional college teachers Gujarat and Mysore 
have the lowest percentages of those who are satisfied with the CoH x 
taught. In five out of the other six states the percentages of professional 
teachers who are Satisfied with the courses taught range between 58 and 


67. In Maharashtra, however, only 50 per cent of the teachers are satisfied. 
The percentages of professional teacl 


colleges. 
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0 
It is difficult to mark a cutting point at which the percentage of col- 
ege teachers stating that they are satisfied with the courses taught could 
. Judgement on what is reasonable is likely to be 


be said to be “reasonable” 
it may perhaps be fair to say that 


subjective and somewhat arbitrary. But 
unless the majority of college teachers say that they are satisfied with the 


courses taught there is something amiss in the system of education, Among 
college men and college women there are only two instances in which a 
Majority say that they are satisfied with the courses taught (57 per cent 
college women in West Bengal and 61 per cent college women in Orissa) . 
Among the professional teachers the situation is somewhat better. In six 
states the majority say that they are satisfied. 

(b) Sense of Participation in the Formulation of Courses: The second 
question was as follows: Do you have a sense of participation in the formu- 


lation of courses for your subject ? 
1 — Yes 2 —No 
Non-response to this question was generally negligible (less than 4 per 
cent), The exceptions were college women in Gujarat and Maharashtra 


and college men in Punjab. (11 per cent in both). 
ers who say that they have -a sense 


The percentages of college teach 
of participation in the formulation of the courses are quite large. 


TABLE V-39 


y Tuar THey Have A SENSE OF 
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have a sense of participation in the formulation of courses. Professional 
college teachers in Gujarat and Mysore are exceptions. Only 48 per cent 
and 38 per cent respectively, say that they have a sense of participation. 

On this point, the statements of teachers do not differ much from one 
state to another. The percentages of college men who state that they hava 
a sense of participation in the formulation of courses range between 54 
and 60 in six out of the eight states. The highest is 66 per cent in Mysore, 
and the lowest 47 per cent in Punjab. College women display a somewhat 
wider range of variation. Percentages range between 54 and 60 in four 
out of eight states. But the highest 80 per cent in Mysore is considerably 
higher, and so is the lowest 32 per cent in Gujarat. The percentages in 
Orissa and Rajasthan are midway between the percentages at which four 
out of the eight states stand and the low and high extremes. Among pro 
fessional college teachers too, there is considerable inter-state variation 
on this point. In four out of the cight states between 68 per cent and 73 
per cent professional teachers state that they have a sense of participation 
in the formulation of courses. In Rajasthan, the percentage is much higher 
— 85 per cent. In Gujarat and Orissa it drops to 48 per cent and 51 pe 
cent respectively and in Mysore it drops even further to 38 per cent. There 


s 2 h- 
1S no consistency between the responses of the three groups of college teat 
ers in each state. 


5. STAFF MEETINGS 


Staff meetings are important because they help inculcate among col- 
lege teachers a community of purpose and the sense of belonging to a” 
academic community. They are also important for satisfactory role per- 
formance. If college matters are discussed at these meetings and the deci- 
sions taken are implemented the teachers have a sense of effective partici- 
pation. For the college teachers to derive this satisfaction, however, the 
mere holding of staff meetings is not adequate. It is necessary that they 
feel free to discuss all matters pertaining to the college at these meetings 
and have confidence that decisions taken at the meetings will be imple- 
mented. With a view to understanding the situation with respect to sia 
meetings, the college teachers in the sample were asked three questions: 
The first, to find out if staff meetings are held at all in the institutions in 
which they teach, the second to probe whether they feel free to discuss 
college matters at these meetings, and the third to ascertain whether they 
feel that the decisions taken at these meetings are generally implemented. 
(a) Whether Staff Meetings are Held: To the Guecdon on whether staff 
meetings are held in the institutions in which they teach the three alter- 
nate responses provided were, meetings are held (1) regularly, (2) as and 
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3 
when requiri £ i i 
wher required, and (3) no meetings are held. The two positive responses, 
be a y SEA eee 
egularly” and “as and when required” may be taken to indicate that 


an adequate number of staff meetings are held. All the respondents answered 


tk . > sos . . 
he question except for a negligible 2 per cent in three instances. 
are held in their 


3 The percentages of those who say that no meetings 
institution are not more than 24 in any instance. 


TABLE V—40 
cmers WxHo Say THAT NO STAFF MEETINGS ARE 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE TEA 
y Tzacu (Q. 50) 


HeLD IN THE INSTITUTIONS IN Wuicu THE 
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PT 9 
ent college men say that no 


In seven states between 1 and 11 per c 
staff meetings are held in institutions in which they teach, in seven states 
none of the college women say so. Professional teachers, however, have the 
largest percentages reporting that no staff meetings are held in their colle- 
ges, Generally, though, it would seem that staff meetings are held in most 
institutions covered by our sample. 
(b) Whether College Teachers Feel Free at These Meetings: The alter- 
ovided to the next question on whether teachers feel free 
the staff meetings were that they feel free — (1) most 
(3) seldom, (4) never and (5) that the question is 
taff meetings were held. “Most often” alone can 
“Sometimes” and “Seldom” indicate 
“Never” indicates the extreme 


nate responses pr 
to participate in 
often, (2) sometimes, 
not applicable since no s 
be taken as a really positive response. 
hesitation, the latter more than the former. 
negative position. 

Non-response to the question is negligibl 
cept among professional teachers in Gujara 
Those who state that they “never” feel free are also negligible. The per- 
centage is 5 per cent and less in all three groups in most of the states, with 
the exception of college men in Andhra (10 per cent) and Orissa (6 per 


cent), college women in Andhra (6 per cent) and Rajasthan (17 per 
cent) and professional college teachers in Maharashtra, Mysore and 
Rajasthan (between 6 per cent and 9 per cent). 

The table indicates that although the majority of teachers experience 


e (less than 3 per cent), ex- 
t, Maharashtra and Mysore. 
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i i i nerally 
some measure of freedom to discuss college matters at mectings, ge 


less than 50 per cent say that they feel free “most often”. T he Ae 
in the percentages of those who feel free most of ten and those w. me Se 
only sometimes or seldom are uneven and inconsistent. Among co ae feel 
the percentages of those who feel free most often exceed those be ome 
free only sometimes by 5 in Gujarat, by 23 in Maharashtra and er. 
Mysore. In the other states those who feel free only sometimes or s 
are larger in number by between 5 and 19 per cent. 1 fea tmnose 

Among the college women the percentage of those who fee r ery, 
often is higher than those who feel free only sometimes by less er as 31 
Orissa and West Bengal and 21 in Rajasthan followed by as See 
in Maharashtra. Among college women in Andhra and Mysore, enn, 
the percentages of those who feel free to discuss at meetings only most 
times” is very much higher than those who say that they feel e 
often. In Gujarat the differences between the two responses among © 
women are negligible. 

Among 
gible, profes 
feel free onl 


; Ji- 
professional college teachers in five states, pistaren ee 
sional teachers being almost equally divided between yi ur out 
y sometimes and those who feel free “most often”. on = sone 
of the eight states percentage differences between those who feel ee 
times and those who feel free most often are less than 5. In “some- 
Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan, however, those who feel free only uch as 
times” are higher than those who feel free “most often” by as m 
10-44 per cent, xtent tO 
(c) The Implementation of Decisions: Staff meetings and the ¢ ects of 
which the teachers feel free to participate in these are important ae col: 
the work situation. But equally, or perhaps even more important E 
lege teachers impression regarding the implementation or moa ly to be 
tion of decisions taken at these meetings. In fact, frustration is li i Jd ań 
heavier and more widespread in situations where meetings ee 2 held. 
decisions not implemented than in situations where no meetings alternate 
To the question whether decisions are implemented or not Hre (4) 
tesponses provided were (1) always, (2) sometimes, (3) seldom, 
never and (5) question not applicable. í answered 

On-reshonse: Most of the college teachers in the sample have women 
this question, except for between 6 per cent and 9 per cent college 
in Maharashtra, and professional teachers in Gujarat and Mysore of the 
Except for 5 per cent professional teachers in Orissa none SAE 
college teachers says that decisions are never implemented. The sta pro- 
that decisions are seldom implemented is the other negative ae is 
vided for, The Percentage of those who give this negative resp 6 and 
generally highest among teachers in professional colleges, between 
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15 followed by college men, between Nil and 12. It is lowest among the 
college women, between Nil and 11 per cent. 

The majority of college teachers choose the positive response to this 
question. They either state that decisions are always implemented or that 


they are implemented sometimes. 


The percentages of those who state that decisions taken at staff meet- 
low as 20 among college men in 


ings are “always” implemented are as 

West Bengal, range between 27 and 33 in Andhra, Gujarat, Mysore, Orissa, 
and Rajasthan and are high only in Maharashtra and Punjab, above 50 
per cent. The percentages of college women who say that decisions are 
“always” implemented are not very high in West Bengal and Orissa, around 
26. But between 40 to 49 per cent in Maharashtra say that decisions are 
“always” implemented. In West Bengal, Gujarat and Mysore, less than 20 
per cent of the professional teachers state that decisions are always imple- 
mented. In four of the five states percentages range between 22 and 27 
and in Rajasthan 41 per cent of the college men state that decisions are 


always implemented. 

The percentage of those who say 
mented is highest among college women. In all the states percentages 
among college women are higher than among professional teachers, and 
in six out of the eight states they are higher than percentages among col- 
lege men. College men are second in order, the percentage of those saying 
that decisions are always implemented being higher than those among pro- 
fessional teachers in all the states. 

In conclusion one may say that although, practically none of the col- 

» implemented and although 


lege teachers says that decisions are “never a 
less than 15 per cent among all the three groups Say that decisions are 


. seldom implemented, it is significant from the point of view of understand- 
ing college teachers’ satisfaction with the work situation, that the percent- 
ages of those who say that decisions taken at these meetings are “always” 
implemented are not high either. Nearly an equal percentage believe that 
the decisions are only implemented sometimes. 

The responses to the three questions on staff mectings together indi- 
cate that although staff meetings are generally held, there is reason to 
believe that teachers do not feel free at these meetings and are not confi- 
dent that decisions taken will be implemented. A very large percentage of 
college teachers choose to say that they feel free “sometimes” rather than 


“most often”. Again, although the majority of the college teachers say 
being implemented the percentage 


that they are confident of the decision e 
of those who think that they are “always” implemented is not particularly 


much larger. 


that decisions are always imple- 
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7. TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP 


The question asked was as follows — “Generally how many of yous 
students feel free to consult you in their difficulties, personal or academic? 

The college teachers were requested to respond by stating the ies 3 
ber of students who, according to them, felt free to do so. The alternatives 
provided were 1-5, 6-10, More than 10 and None. 

Except for 11 per cent college women in Maharashtra and 17 per cent 
professional college teachers in Orissa, the percentage of non-response tO 
this question is 5 per cent or less. 

The percentage ‘of those who say that more than 10 or more students 
feel free to come and consult them is fairly large, though generally not 
above 50 per cent as may be seen from the following table. 


TABLE V-44 


PERCENTAGE oF Tuose Wuo STATE Tuar More Tuan 10 or Tuem STUDENTS 
FeeL Free to Consutt THEM (Oy 72). 
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The percentages range between 39 and 69. Inter-group differences ae 
not indicate any definite trend. One observation however is that in Guja- 
rat and Rajasthan the majority, from among each of the three groups ° 
college teachers say that more than 10 of their students feel free to con- 
sult them. In four states the percentages are highest among professional 
college teachers. As for the other states they are highest among college men 
in two states and among college women in two others. Within the sai 
State differences in percentages between the two groups are not partt- 
cularly striking except in West Bengal and Mysore. 

The percentage of college teachers who say that none of their students 
feels free to consult them is negligible—5 per cent or less, in most cases: 
The only exceptions are about 11 per cent college men and college won 
in Andhra, and 6 Per cent professional college teachers in West Bengal, 
Mysore and Rajasthan. This indicates that the majority of college teach- 
ers believe ‘that their students do feel free to consult them in academic 
and personal matters, A substantial percentage, though not a majority © 
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college i O; 
gi teachers, believe that more than ten students feel free to c I 
nsult 


them i ; 
= Pan academic and personal matters. This should make for a sense 
isfaction with the work situation among college teachers 
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6. REPRESENTATION IN THE MANAGEMENT 
College teachers were 


which they taught a teache 
the Board of Management. 


asked to state whether in the institutions in 
r other than the principal was represented on 


The non-response: to this question was not altogether negligible. Among 
college men it stood at 3 per cent or less in five states, but was about 8 


per cent in Maharashtra and Punjab and as much as 21 per cent in Rajas- 


than. Among college women it was 5 per cent or less in six states but 
11 per cent in Gujarat 


and Rajasthan. Among the professional college tea 
chers between 13 and 15 per cent in Andhra and Orissa, 20 per cent in 


Maharashtra and 35 per cent in Rajasthan failed to respond to this ques- 


tion. In the other sta 
It would be importan 
to remain silent on th 
in the management, bi 
feel that they are 


is point. It could be, that they are not represented 


y so. On the other hand they may 
represented but may not consider this repre- 
ir. Whatever the reason behind the non-res- 


tell us something about the relationship between 
agement. 
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and professional teachers. 
an es a Be cae ee the percentages of those who say 
ieee aa tho ess ation in the management are not large among 
2 per cent) and college women (19 per cent). It is also 
the lowest among the eight states for professional college teachers but the 
<a Sah gh 40 per cent is in itself not negligible. Orissa follows the pattern 
est Bengal. Percentages of those who say. that teachers are not re- 
Presented in the management are somewhat smaller among college men 
eae cent) and college women (26 per cent) but higher PERE prog 
5 al college teachers (63 per cent). Although the pattern 1s identical 
in these two states, in Orissa the percentages of those who say that they 
are not represented are much higher than the percentages in West Bengal 
for all the three groups. In fact am ege teachers they 
ake for a majority. 
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among professional col- 
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among school men* than they are among college men in all states except 
Maharashtra where percentages are identical. Differences range between 7 
per cent and 14 per cent in four states, and are higher, between 23 per 
cent and 42 per cent in three. The percentages of secondary school women* 
who feel free to discuss school matters at staff mectings “most often” are 
higher than the corresponding percentages among college women in four 
States, differences range between 18 and 36. In the other four states how- 
ever the situation is reversed, percentages of those who feel free “most often 
being higher among the college women by between 9 and 33. 

In their opinions regarding the implementation of decisions college. 
men and school men do not differ markedly. In five states the percentages 
of those who say decisions are implemented are higher among the school 
men by between 1 and 9. In the other three states the percentages are 
higher among college men by between 1 and 15. In three states the per- 
centages of those who say that decisions are always implemented are higher 
among school women by between 3 and 10. But in the other five states the 
percentages of those who say that decisions taken at staff meetings are “al- 
ways” implemented are higher among the college women by between 7 
and 10 in 3 states and 24 and 27 in the others. 

(c) Representation in the Management: The percentages of teachers 
who say that teachers other than the principal are represented on the, 
Boards of Management in the institutions in which they work are distinctly 
higher among college teachers than they are among school teachers. The 
only exceptions to this are the college men in Maharashtra and college 
women in West Bengal. This indicates that on the whole teachers are better 


represented on the Boards of secondary schools than on the Boards of non- 
professional colleges, i 


SECTION IV — PROFESSIONAL INVOLVEMENT or THE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The professiona] obligations of college teachers include teaching, par- 


uae in academic bodies, research and writing in the field in which 

h have specialized and acting as technical advisors wherever except 
a i y : f z 
Pinion is required. With a view to understanding the professional involve 


ment of the college teachers in the sample they were asked for some infor- 
mation regarding their participation on in some of these areas. 


women, 
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1. PARTICIPATION IN ACADEMIC BODIES 


(a) Membership of Academic Bodies; There is considerable difference 
of opinion regarding priorities in the role of the college teacher. Some 
believe that the college teacher should primarily and almost wholly con- 
centrate on the function of teaching. Others believe that, at the college 
level, a teacher should essentially consider himself as an academic leader, 
an expert in his field, an intellectual continuously engaged in the pursuit 
of knowledge and scholarship in his specialism. Whatever the emphasis, 
college teachers, for an efficient performance of their roles as teachers as 
well as scholars, are required to keep in touch with current problems and 
developments in their field. Academic bodies provide organised facilities 
for communication between persons with common or allied academic inte- 
rests and provide a forum for discussions, exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. A teacher committed to his subject and his profession would there- 

participation in the activities of 


fore be expected to have a high level of : 
academic bodies. It is not adequate to assess involvement on the basis of 


membership of academic bodies, since professional involvement can only 

be assessed through the evaluation of the nature of participation in the 

activities of these. bodies. Minimally, however, at least a formal member- 
ship may be considered as an index of involvement. 

With a view to finding out the involvement of the college teachers in 

the sample in this area they were asked to state whether they were paying 

- members of academic bodies at the local, state, national or international 

level. The majority of college teachers said that they were not individual 


paying members of any academic body. 


TABLE . V-44 A 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE Tracers WHO ARE MEMBERS OF ACADEMIC 
NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


ORoANīISATIONS at THe Local, STATE: 


(Q. 56) 

g 
= g 
3 3 3 
2 eee: = | ee, eee ee ee S 
Se a aS smps: SPAS 
bee T e ea a 
11 30 13 33 

NPCM 8 26 36 42 
. 24 10 4 9 3 
NPCW 14 he TEAR 75 54  104* 48 62 


PT 60 69 
100 due. to multiple punching. 


* Percentage exceeds 


As may be observed from the table the percentage of college men 
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who claim membership of academic bodies is not large. It is only between 
26 and 36 per cent in West Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa and Rajasthan. 
Maharashtra is the only state in which the percentage is as high as 42. 
Among college women the percentages of those who mention membership 
of those bodies is even lower, and in fact quite small. Maharashtra with 
24 per cent college women holding membership of academic bodies is the 
State with the highest percentage. In the other states, the percentages among 
college women who are members are either negligible or small, the high- 
est being 13. In seven out of the eight states the percentages of college men 
with membership are distinctly higher than the corresponding percentages 
among college women (by between 1 and 36 per cent). In Andhra, how- 
ever the situation is reversed, the percentages of college women with mem- 
bership being slightly higher than the percentages among college men. 
There is considerable inter-state variation among the college men. 
Percentages range from 13 or less in three states, to between 26 to 42 in 
other states. Among college women the variations are insignificant since the 
percentages of women who are members are in any case very small. Maha- 
rashtra alone has a noticeably high percentage of college women who are 
members. Thus in this sample, Maharashtra stands out as the state where 


the largest Percentage of college men and college women are members of 
academic bodies, 


TABLE V-45 


PERCENTAGE oF MEMBERSHIP oF ACADEMIC ORGANISATIONS AMONG 
CorLeor Men anp Women By Type or Organisation (Q. 56) 


3 F 
3 v Q S.S 3 
S = X 2s 3 
Q a = 2 & 
College men from W. Bengal 3 7 14 2 25 (4-1%) 
College men from Gujarat 3 11 20 2 28 (49% 
College men from Maha- 21 4 14 3 38 (44%) 
rashtra 
College men from Orissa 2 3 24 1 26(4-4%) 
College women from Maha- 7 6 11 = 22 (42%) 
rashtra 


However, a considerably larger percentage of professional teachers 
state that they are members of academic bodies. Except for Punjab, the 
majority of professional teachers claim membership. The percentage is 
particularly high in Orissa. In evaluating the situation among the profes- ` 
sional college teachers in Orissa, however, it has to be borne in mind that 
the sample of professional college teachers in this state is composed entirely 
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of teachers from medical and engineering colleges. Teachers from poly- 
technics are completely absent in the sample from Orissa. This is likely to 
make a substantial difference. Among professional teachers, inter-state varia- 
tion is noticeable only in the case of Punjab and Orissa. In the other six 
states between 53 and 68 per cent professional teachers say that they are 
members of academic bodies. 

The college teachers were asked to mention whether the academic 
bodies they belonged to were organised at the local, state or national or 
international level. The percentages of college men and college women 
who claim membership of academic bodies are so small that their further 
distribution into four categories renders the percentages too small to be 
interpreted meaningfully. However, among college men in West Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, the percentage of those who say that they are 
members of academic bodies is at least 20 and it would be useful to observe 
the distribution at least in those five cases. 

The figures in the brackets indicate multiple responses. This is to be 
expected since the four categories are not mutually exclusive. The multi- 


ple response indicates that some among those who are members of acade- 
rganisation. The per- 


mic bodies are members of more than one type of o l r 
centage of membership of academic bodies at the international level is 


negligible. > 
S m membership of academic 


Since the percentage of those who clai : 
larger among the professional teachers, it would be 


bodies is considerably 
are distributed between the four types of 


interesting to observe how they 
organisations. 
TABLE Y-46 


ANIZATIONS AMONG PROFESSIONAL 


MEMBERS or ACADEMIC ORG 
OrcanisaTion (Q. 56) 


Cotiece TEACHERS BY TYPE OF 


x 
3 e $ $8 z 
3 Š = zs Š 
mo la ea 

Anaie T6 10 30 14 44 (417%) 
W. Bengal 5 5 48 11 51 (417%) 
Gujarat 10 6 43 E) 51 (4.17%) 
Maharashtra 5 3 45 22 57 (418% 
Mysore af 12 29 12 50 (+ 3% 
Orissa 24 12 51 17 73 (431% 
Punjab 1 2 32 13 39 (4- 9%) 
„Rajasthan 3 ae 32 27 47 (415% 


The figures in the brackets show multiple response and indicate that 
between 6 and 31 per cent belong to more than one kind of organisation. 
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Academic organisations at the national level claim the largest per- 
centage of membership followed by academic organisations at the inter- 
national level. Among the eight states Orissa has the largest percentage of 
professional teachers who claim membership of academic bodies. In this 
connection the point made about Orissa, earlier, may bear repetition. The 
sample of professional college teachers from Orissa is composed entirely of 
teachers from medical and engineering colleges. Teachers from poly- 
technics are absent in the sample for this state and this is likely to make 
for significant differences among the professional college teachers from 
Orissa as compared with the other states. 

Membership of academic bodies among the college teachers in 2 
state is likely to depend on whether or not such bodies are organised at all 
for the particular subjects in which the teachers are interested. r 

Membership is also likely to be affected by the location of academic 
organisations. Not infrequently college teachers belonging to colleges in 
small towns are cut off from the activities of such bodies because they 
are located in larger towns and cities. Physical distance and inaccessibility 
to the centres of such activities make it difficult for the small-town college 
teacher to participate and discourages him from becoming a member. On 
the other hand that only a small percentage of college men and college 
women are members of academic bodies may be due to the fact that few 
college teachers consider such membership and participation as useful or 
relevant to their professional life. However it is necessary to probe this 
issue further to understand the factors responsible for the low membership 
of academic bodies among college teachers, 


TABLE V-47 


PerceNTAGE oF CoLtece TeAcHERS Wuo Have Reap PAPERS AT 
Acapemic Meetinos (Q. 59) 


N 

3 = § 

s = š $ 2 3 8 3 

3 à S 3 S š = $ 

= Ne > 3S Sp = = x 

x = ic) = z 9 cÈ S 

NPCM 9 19 22 18 11 35 26 25 
NPCW 10 7 11 15 15 9 6 6 
PT : 31 45 22 23 27 81 17 53 
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(b) Reading Papers at Academic Meetings: Membership of academic 
bodies is one index of participation in academic activities, hut it is not 2 
very satisfactory index for membership of academic bodies does not im- 
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a 
ply an active participation in their activities. A somewhat better index to 
participation is provided by information on whether the college teachers 
submit papers at meetings of professional or academic societies. The col- 
lege teachers interviewed were therefore asked to state whether they had 
ever submitted or read papers at such meetings. 

Most of the college teachers answered the question and the non-res- 
ponse is negligible except for 6 per cent college men in Orissa, about 13 
per cent college women in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Orissa and 9 per 
cent professional teachers in Mysore. i 

The majority of college men and college women have never read 
papers at academic meetings. The pattern is uniform in all the eight states 

Among college men, in Andhra and Mysore the percentages of those 
who have read papers in very small, in West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharash- 
tra, Punjab and Rajasthan, it is somewhat higher between 18 and 26 per 
cent and Orissa is the only state in which it is reasonably high, 35 per 
cent. Among college women not more than 15 per cent have read papers 
in any state. 

Among professional teachers the percentages of those who say that 
they have delivered papers at academic meetings is high in at least four 
out of eight states viz. Andhra, West Bengal, Orissa and Rajasthan. The 
percentages range from 31 to 81. In three of the other four states the per- 
centages range between 22 and 27. The percentage is lowest in Punjab. 
As may be seen, there is considerable inter-state variation in the percent- 
ages of the professional teachers who say that they have read papers at 
academic meetings. 

The percentage of professional teachers who say that they have read 
papers is consistently and considerably higher than the corresponding per- 
centage for the college men and women except in Gujarat and Punjab. 
In Gujarat the percentages are identical among college men and profes- 
sional teachers. In Punjab the percentage 1s higher among college men 
by 9 per cent. 

Among the eight states, Orissa stands out as the one where the per- 


centages of those who have read papers at academic meetings is highest 
among the college men as well as the professional teachers in the sample. 


2. PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS, RESEARCH REPORTS, 
BOOKS OR ARTICLES 


i of academic bodies, either in the 


While participation in the activities 
form of membership of such bodies or reading papers at meetings depends 
on the organisation of such activities and accessibility to them, writing 


and research are activities which teachers can carry on largely on. their 
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own. The college teachers interviewed were asked to state whether they 
had published textbooks, research reports, books or articles. 

A large percentage of college teachers failed to answer the question. 
If non-response is interpreted to indicate that the respondents do not have 
any publication to their credit, the percentages of college teachers who 
have not published anything would be as follows: 


TABLE V-48 


PERCENTAGE or CoLLece Tracers Wuo Have NOT PUBLISHED TEXTBOOKS, 
Researcu Reports, TREATISES, OR ARTICLES (Q. 57) 


s 

3 2 5 

g = 3 £ 2 2 = 

= & Š Š S Š & S 
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NPCM 57 38 38 53 40 23 38 33 
NPCW 64 59 47 50 60 57 78 54 
PT 53 35 55 58 44 10 55 41 


In five out of eight states, between 33 and 40 per cent college men 
indicate that they have not published anything. The percentage is some- 
what lower in Orissa (23 per cent) and it is high in Andhra (57 per cent) 
and in Maharashtra (53 per cent) where the majority of college men have 
not published anything. Among college women the percentage of those 
who have no publications to their credit are in majority in six out of the 
eight states; in Gujarat and Maharashtra where the college women who 
have not published anything are not in a majority—the percentages are non- 
theless very high — 47 and 50 per cent respectively. In Andhra, West Ben- 
gal, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan the percentages of college women who 
have not published anything range between 54 and 64. In Punjab the 
percentage is exceptionally high, 78. Among professional teachers the per- 
centage of those who have not published anything is very low in Orissa 
— 10 per cent. In West Bengal, Mysore and Rajasthan percentages range 
between 35 and 44. They are higher in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Punjab—between 53 and 58. The data clearly indicate that thé percent- 
age of college teachers who do not write or publish anything is high (above 
30 per cent) among all the three groups, in seven out of the eight, states. 
College men and professional teachers in Orissa are exceptions. 

In seven of the eight states there is a marked difference between col- 
lege men and college women. The percentage of college women who do not 
seem to have published anything being higher than the percentage of, col- 
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lege men by as much as 20 to 40 in five of the eight states. In Andhra and 
Gujarat the differences are smaller, but still in favour of men. Maharashtra 
is the only exception to this trend— the percentages being 53 for men and 
50 for women. 

A comparison between college men and professional teachers indi- 
cates that the latter have generally a higher percentage of those who have 
Written and published some material. The difference is not large — less 
than 5 per cent in four states, between 5 or 10 per cent in one and 10-20 
per cent in two others. In Rajasthan the trend is reversed and college men 
have a slightly higher percentage of those who have written and published 
some material. 

Maharashtra which holds the first place among college men on the 

` item of membership of academic bodies takes the last place on the question 
relating to publications. The college women from Maharashtra seem, how- 
ever, to retain their high place on both the questions. In the matter of 
publications they are second only to college women from Gujarat. Among 
the professional teachers in the sample the teachers from Orissa have the 
smallest percentage of those who have not published anything. Thus Orissa 
which took the highest place among professional college teachers in the 
matter of membership of professional bodies maintains its place in the 
matter of publications as well. In Orissa 90 per cent of the professional ` 
teachers claim to have published books or articles. West Bengal is the only 
State where. the percentage, among professional college teachers is close to 
that in Orissa — 65 per cent. In the other six states, only between 41 per 
cent and 56 per cent professional college teachers claim to have published 
books or articles. (Ref. table 69). 
Of those who have published anything at all, the majority, amor 


in all the eight states, have published only articles or 
as well as articles. ‘The 


egligible (5 per- 


15 


all the three groups, 
papers. A small percentage have published books 
percentage of those who have published books only is n 
cent or less). 

The following table clearly indicates that the ove 
of those who have any publication to their credit h s 
articles. Among college men the percentage of those who have written 
anything at all is above 60 in six out of the eight states. Among the 
college women the percentages are lower — 22 in Punjab and between 36 
and 55 in the remaining states. Among professional teachers percentages 
range between 41 and 47 in five states and are 56, 65 and 90 in Andhra, 
West Bengal and Orissa respectively. i 

The percentage of professional teachers with publications to their 
credit is fairly high. In five states percentages are higher among profes- 
sional teachers than percentages among college men. But the majority of 


rwhelming majority 
ave only published 
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professional teachers have only published articles. Among them the per- 
centages of those who have published books or both books and articles are 
consistently lower than they are among college men. The percentage of 
those who published books or books and articles is almost negligible among 
the college women in the sample — except in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

Since the college men differ markedly from the college women as well 
as the professional teachers on this point it would have been useful to find 
gut the nature of the books that the college men publish. The question- 
naire did include a question to probe this point, but the response were not 
tabulated. 


3. PROFESSIONAL CONSULTANTS 


Finally, as a part of the study of their professional activities college 
teachers were asked whether they had ever served as professional consult- 
ants to any industrial organisation or to the state or central government. 
The data on this point are important because whereas the factors discussed 
so far describe the commitment of the college teachers exclusively with 
regard to the academic world this question serves as an index of his pro- 
fessional involvement in the community at large. 

The percentage of those who have acted as consultan 
small in all states, except in Andhra, Maharashtra and Mysore. 


ts is generally 


TABLE V-50 


s Wxo Have Actep AS CONSULTANTS TO 


PERCENTAGE or COLLEGE TEACHER: 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


INDUSTRY, TO SOME ORGANISATION, OR TO Tue STATE OR 


(Q. 60) 
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NPCM 42 1 4 4 5 Nil 5 3 
NPCW: 46 4 5 48 35 Nil Nil 3 
PT 10 25 9 22 47 17 11 9 


of college men who state that they have acted as 
low. In seven out of the eight states it is neg- 
ligible (5 per cent or less) and in Orissa none of the college men in the 
sample have engaged in this type of work. In Andhra 42 per cent men 


claim to have acted as consultants. Somewhat unexpectedly, in five out 
age of college women than college men 


of the eight states a larger percent: 
have functioned in the capacity of consultants. The differences in percent- 


ages are negligible in Andhra, West Bengal and Gujarat but in Maha- 


The percentage 
consultants is conspicuously 
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rashtra and Mysore the differences between these two groups are Saige 
In Maharashtra the percentage of college women who have ‘acted as ie 
sultants exceeds the percentage of college men who have done so by p; 
and in Mysore by 30. It was noted earlier that percentages of college men 
who have acted as consultants are negligible in all states except Andhra. 
Among college women the percentages are negligible in five out of eight 
States and high (between 35 and 48) in the other three. Among proie 
sional teachers the percentages of those who have acted as consultants ag 
generally small but they are not negligible in any state. Percentages ranga 
between 9 and 11 in Andhra, Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan; in ope 
the percentage is 17, in West Bengal and Maharashtra it is 25 and 22 
respectively and in Mysore it is as high as 47. In six out 
Percentages are the highest amon 
ver, percentages are the hi 
among college women. 


A comparison of the data for the eight states indicates considerable 
inter-state variation. There is no identifiable trend in these variations. 
Orissa is conspicuous as the state in which none of the college men and 


college women acts as consultant. Maharashtra is noticeable for the highest 
percentage of professional teachers 


who have done so. In Andhra, Maha- 
rashtra and Mysore, the percentages of those who have acted as consult- 
ants are high (above 20) for two out of the three groups of college teach- 


Crs and low for the third. In West Bengal percentage is high for one group, , 
but low for the other 


two. In the other four states the percentages are 
Consistently below 20 for all the three groups. - ’ 
upplementary data is it not possible to explain 

either the inter-state disparities or the similarities between two of the 
three groups in each of the three states where the percentage is high. 
The generally ge among the professional teachers is 
probably accounted the fact that most professional institutions allow 


their profession independently. This factor has 
to be borne in mind while 


of the eight states 
g professional teachers, In Andhra, how- 
ghest among college men and in Maharashtra 


In the absence of s 


higher percenta 
for by 


S, and the pursuit 
to be curtailed by this 
mentioned at the out- 


ities, be gauged from 
pation in the activities of academic groups, the 


ublished writing, and the extent to which teach- 
nunity as experts. For some reason or the other 


sample, particularly of col- 


of academic activities other than teaching is likely 
fact. Nevertheless involvement in the profession, as 
set of this section, may, besides the classroom du 
membership of and partici 
quality and quantum of p 
ers function in the comn 
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i 
lege men and college women, seems to be limited. The data indicate the 


need to probe further into the causes restricting participation of college 

teachers in professional activities other than teaching. The data also under- 

line the necessity to review and redefine the role of the college teacher in 

Indian society. 

4. THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE NON-PROFESSIONAL COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS AS COMPARED TO THAT OF THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The role of the secondary school teacher is somewhat different from 
the role of the college teacher. The latter is not only a teacher but is also 
expected to be a specialist in a particular subject or field, generally the 
subject which he teaches. The college teacher therefore has a dual role 
to fulfil. While he teaches he is also expected to contribute to the deve- 
lopment of knowledge in his specialism by writing, research and to partici- 
pate in professional activities by acting as a consultant etc. 

Since school teachers are not expected to be experts in a particular 
subject, and their professional obligations are expected to be limited mainly 
to their teaching activities they were not asked for information regarding 
publication etc. Membership of professional bodies and academic organi- 
sation is, however, important to all teachers and constituted an important 
index of teachers’ professional involvement. Membership of professional or 
academic organisation is poor among college teachers, but it is even poorer 
among the secondary school teachers. The percentages of men and women 
secondary school teachers who claim such membership do not exceed 20 


‘per cent in any state. Among college women membership is equally poor; 
only between nil and 10 per cent claim membership of professional or aca- 
demic bodies in six states. But the situation is slightly better among college 
men—in five out of eight states between 26 per cent and 42 per cent 


claim to be members of academic organisations. 


Szction V= TEACHERS’ OBSERVATIONS AND Views on EDUCATION 


Since Independence there has been a growing awareness of the need 
"educational system. This awareness has partly found ex- 
pression in the introduction of new practices such as the holding of tuto- 
rials and seminars, or the appointment of moral tutors and the encourage- 
ment of vacation camps — measures that aim at bringing the teacher and 
student closer together. While the cultivation of close teacher-student rela- 
tionship is one aspect of reform, the adoption of the regional or the national 
language as the medium of instruction, and the introduction of more 


for reform in the e 
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efficient methods of instruction in science, mathematics or the S x 
are some of the others. The urge to reform is not limited only aa 
methods and medium of education. It extends into a demand to con 
ic i i ucation. a 

J eo an as the medium of instruction and the Se geet ¥ 
the role of the students have already become subjects for public del e 
Public debate expresses the point of view of the wider communa an 
as such has much to contribute to the formulation of policy in educatio: N: 
matters. But for policy to be guided by the view point of the wider nat 
nity, without consideration of the impressions and observations of the p 


a ith this 
cipal participants in the education system, would be dangerous. With bre 
in mind the present study seeks to understand the opinions, impress 
and observations of teach 


: ant 
ers and students on some of the issues relev 
to reform. 


TABLE V-51 


PERCENTAGE, oF Cottece TEACHERS w 
(1) Succerrneb, (2) SUCCEEDED ro 


TEACHER AND STUDENT 


S b VE 
Ho Tusk Tuar TuroruLs etc. HA 
Some Exrenr (3) Fairen ro Brinc THE 
s Coser Tocetuer (Q. 49) 
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NPCW 32 47 21 To 
PT 35 40 15 Fs 
Maharashtra NPCM 36 52 10 2 
NPCW 37 57 4 3 
PT 45 37 15 5) 
Mysore NPCM 25 61 11 5 
NPCW 25 60 10 
PT 56 35 9 = 
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NPCW 65 — T 
PT 59 z 10 3 
Punjab NPCM 30 61 9 aes 
NPCW 22 58 17 2 
PT 52 43 5 pE 
Rajasthan NPCM 46 46 5 4 
NPCW 63 34 3 J 
PT 50 EN Tor 
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The questionnaire for college teachers broadly covered the following 
areas: 
1. The effectiveness of tutorials in fostering a closer student-teacher 


relationship. 

2, The medium of instruction at the college level. 

3. The teachers’ image of the student and their views regarding the 
role of the student. 

4. The teachers views regarding the goals of education and their 


opinion regarding the present system of education and the incul- 


cation of values. 


1. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TUTORIALS IN FOSTERING 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


state whether they thought that the 


College teachers were asked to 
he teacher and student closer to each 


introduction of tutorials has brought t 


other. The alternate responses provided were: 
1————_Yes 2— To some extent 3 —No 


Of the three alternative responses provided, the first two, viz. (1) Yes 
and (2) to some extent, may be taken to indicate the feeling that the 
measure has been generally effective. (3) “No” may be taken as the res- 
ponse that indicates that the measures have failed. 

Measures are Effective: The overwhelming majority of college teachers 
credit the practices introduced to foster closer student-teacher relationship 
with some measure of success. The percentage of those who think that 
tutorials, etc., have failed to bring the teachers and students closer together 


is negligible or small. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


{f instruction is heavily weighted with 


political and emotional considerations. There is no guarantec that the tea- 
chers’ opinions are not politically or emotionally biased. but in view of the 
fact that the issue is crucial to the teaching profession one may expect the 
teachers to keep the more practical pedagogic and organisational points 
of view in mind while answering questions on the medium of instruction. 

In discussions on the medium of instruction there is a fair measure 
garding instruction in the regional language at the school 
level. On whether the regional language should be the medium of instruc- 


tion at the college level, or not, however there is considerable difference 
ho still favour English as the medium of 


of opinion. There are many W > s the 
instruction at the college level. Under the circumstances, it will be import- 


Public debate on the medium ©: 


of agreement re} 
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ant to examine the college teachers’ opinion regarding the medium of 
instruction at the college level. r 
(a) What Should be the Medium of Instruction? : College teachers wa 
asked four questions on this issue. The first of these was as follows. (“What, 


according to you, should be the medium of instruction at the college le- 
vel?” (Q, 45). 
1 


Regional Language 2— Hindi 3——-English 
The percentage of non-response to the question is negligible, less than 
2) except among women teachers in 
and Maharashtra where the non- 


pectively. This indicates that mos 
on the issue. 


(i) In Favour of English: As may be seen from the table aS 
below, an overwhelming majority of professional teachers are in favour 0 r 
English. College men and college women too those in favour of English 

generally continue to be in a majority in five of the cight states. Andhra, 
Mysore and Orissa have a markedly high percentage of college teachers 1n 
favour of the retention of English. Their percentages are between 74 and 
95. Gujarat and West Bengal have only about 30 per cent of the college 
men and women in favour of English, Maharashtra and Punjab occupy F 
mid-way position in terms of these percentages. Rajasthan is characterize¢ 


y $ : 5 s in 
by a difference in the response patterns of men and women teachers 
non-professional colleges. 


: í 3 ae 
non-professional colleges in Gujara 
š p ae 
response is of the order of 11 and 7 re 
t of the teachers have a definite opinion 


TABLE V-52 


PERCENTAGE oF TracnEers Wo Favour ENGLISH AS 


MEDIUM oF INSTRUCTION (Q. 45) 
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PT 92 72 87 68 97 83 84 

Differences between the responses of the college men and college 

women in the sample ar 
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asked the college teachers to state whether they would be able to teach 
if the medium of instruction was changed to Hindi or to the regional lan- 
guage. The second asked them to state whether in their opinion the prob- 
lem of providing textbooks in the regional languages could be overcome. 

In six out of the eight states, the percentages of college women who 
state that they will not be able to teach in Hindi or the regional language 
are higher than the percentages of college men who say so. But whereas 
in four out of these six states the percentage differences range between 3 
and 10, in Mysore and Rajasthan they are about 19. Again in six out of 
the eight states the percentages of the college women who say that it will 
be difficult to overcome difficulties regarding textbooks if the medium of 


instruction is changed to Hindi or to the regional language, are higher than 
t whereas the percentages 


ollege men by a small 
tages in Mysore is 15 


the percentages of college men who say so. Bu 
among college women exceed percentages among C 
9 or less in these six states, the difference in percen 


and in Rajasthan 30. 
age of teachers who opt 


It has been observed about that the percent 
larger, in every state among those who teach 


preference for English at the college 


level is probably partly influenced by an awareness of the fact that it is 
still considered “necessary” to go abroad for higher specialization in the 
professional fields. That a higher percentages of professional teachers opt 


for English is also likely to be influenced by the fact that the percentages 
of professional teachers who say that they will not be able to teach in 
Hindi or the regional language is higher than the percentage of college 

West Bengal and Maharashtra and 


es except 
ge women in all states, except West Bengal 


for English is consistently 
in non-professional colleges. Their 


men who say so in all the stat 
higher than it is among colle 


TABLE V-53 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE Tracers WHO ARE IN Favour or HINDI or 
prum or Instruction (Q. 45) 


REGIONAL LANGUAGE AS Tur ME 
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PT RL 7 28 11 
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and Maharashtra and Mysore. It would be interesting to observe the mang 
ner in which the preferences of teachers who are not in favour of English 
are divided as between the regional language and Hindi. ) 

(ii) In Favour of Hindi/ Regional Language: It would be particularly 
pertinent to observe the distribution of responses in favour of Hindi and 
the regional language among the groups who have lower percentages 1n 
favour of English. 

Tt is quite clear from the above that in six out of the eight states the 
majority from among the coll 
opted in favour of English, p 
than is the only state where 
But Hindi is the regional ] 
regional languages was Hin 
teachers are divided. Thus 
Majority of those w 
language, 

In the six non-Hindj speaking states the percentage of those who 
favour Hindi at all is nil in West Bengal and negligible in Andhra and 
Mysore. In Orissa 9 per cent of college women and 12 per cent professional 
teachers are in favour of Hindi. Somewhat more unexpected is the fact 
that 10 per cent of the college teachers in Gujarat and Maharashtra favour i 
Hindi. In Orissa, none of the college teachers mention Hindi as their 
mother tongue. In Gujarat and Maharashtra between 4 and 10 per cent 
from each of these groups mention Hindi as their mother tongue. 

Maharashtra, Mysore and Rajasthan are the states in which the per 
centages of those who mention a language other than the regional language 
as the mother-tongue are high. In Mysore the percentages of those who 
mention a language other than the regional language as their mother- 
tongue range between 37 and 62 in the three groups. In Rajasthan only 
two groups, viz, college women and Professional teachers have a substan- 
tial percentage claiming a language other than the regional language as 


ege men and college women who have ao: 
refer the regional language to Hindi. Rajas- 
Hindi is chosen by over 50 per cent teachers. 
anguage in Rajasthan. In Punjab where the 
di in one part and Punjabi in the other, the 
it would be legitimate to conclude that the 
ho do not opt for English are in favour of the regional 


Hindi, Thus, in the three states, Maharasht 
where the teachers 


are linguistically 
in other states, the 
high as it is in the 
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any other language, would you be able to teach in that language? 

1 Yes 2 Yes, with some effort 3 I can’t say. 
The percentages of college teachers who failed to answer the question 

as Weil as percentages of those who responded by stating that they “Can’t 

Say” may be considered to constitute non-response to the question. The 


percentage of non-response is not negligible. 


TABLE V-54 


Pr D 
ERCENTAGE OF NON-RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION REGARDING Tue ABILITY 
vo Trace x Hinni or Tur Recronat Lanouace (Q. 47) 
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NPCM 8 
15 9 7 13 6 7 6 
RaW 19 11 16 11 5 = 6 12 
10 17 6 7 6 7 7 3 


estion as well as the response “I can’t say” 


If non-response to this qu 
the ability to teach in the 


are to be interpreted as indicating doubt about 
regional language or in Hindi, the percentage of negative responses should 
be taken to be even higher than indicated in the table shown in the follow- 
ing analysis of the negative response to the question on the ability to teach 


in Hindi or the regional language. “Can’t Say” and blanks together are, 
generally, anywhere between 6 and 18 per cent. They are negligible 5 per 
cent and less only among the college men in Orissa, college women in 
Mysore and Orissa, and among the professional teachers in Rajasthan. 

3 The percentages of college teachers, who respond to these two ques- 
tions by definitely answering in the negative, i.e. by saying that it will not 
be possible for them to teach if the medium is changed to Hindi or the 


regional language, are fairly high in some states. 


TABLE V-55 
Percenrace or Teacners WHO Witt Nor BE ABLE TO Teaca HiNDi or 
Ix Tur REGIONAL Laxcuace (Q. 47) 
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NPCM 28 39 9 18 16 25 3 A 
NPCW 38 46 5 24 35 9 6 98 
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The percentage of those who say that they will not be TE K A 
in Hindi or the regional language is in general oe hig! i ae 
college men the percentages of those who say that they wi | ae 
to teach in Hindi are less than 10 in Gujarat, Punjab and Reyin na i sd 
range between 16 and 28 per cent, in Andhra and Maharashtra; a ie. 
as high as 39 per cent in West Bengal. Among the college wep el 
negligible Jess than 10 per cent in Gujarat, Orissa and Punjab weds cunt 
23 and 46 per cent in the other states, Among professional a ie ae 
rat (12 per cent) and Maharashtra (17 per cent) are the only ane $ 
these percentages are not very high. In the other states the ee ‘onal 
those who say that they will not be able to teach in Hindi or i a Es 
language are high in Rajasthan (29 per cent) and West a ee 
cent) and very high (between 48 and 56 per cent) in Andhra, Mys ; 

i Punjab. 

SEN ees of this table with the distribution of responses oe 
who favour English as the medium of instruction reveals one inter Te 
fact. In seven out of the eight states the larger percentage of teac. a 
State that they will not be able to teach in Hindi or in the regional ae 
age. In West Bengal, however, the percentage of those who are in fa efi 
of English is smaller than the percentage of those who say that they ait 
not be able to teach in the regional language or in Hindi. This ar p 
that, at least in West Bengal, a noticeabie large percentage (between E 
14 per cent) of college teachers who themselves cannot teach in the regi 


al language opt for it as the medium of college instruction. 
The data indicate that 


arashtra where less than 25 per cent in all ta 
will not be able to teach in the regional pet 
who state that they will not be able to do $ 
the other of the three groups. In Andhra ec 
of those who say that they will not be a 


‘ . “ cent 
gional language are high (above 25 per eae) 
all the three groups. This fact is important to decisions regarding 


Among those who 
regional language there 


arge percentage 
teach in Hind 


di or the ri 
college men say that th 
language. Tn these 


0 
percentages range between 64 and 10 
per cent ( 


actually 107 per cent w 


ith the multiple response in Rajasthan); 


| 
| 
i 
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West Bengal (45 per cent) is the only state where the college men who 
Say that they will be able to teach in Hindi or the regional language are 
not in a majority. College women are somewhat less confident than the 
college men regarding their ability in this matter. Those who think that 
they will be able to teach in Hindi or in the regional language continue 
to be in a majority —in six out of the eight states. But in seven out of 
the eight states, the percentages of college men who say that they will be 
able to teach are higher than the percentage of college women who say 
so. Differences are negligible or small (between 2 and 11 per cent) in 
West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab, somewhat higher 


E TABLE V-56 


PERCENTAGE or Cottece Teacners (a) WHo WiL Be Aste To TEACH IN HINDI 
OR Tur REGIONAL LANGUAGE (PRESUMABLY Wirnour Any EFFORT) AND PERCENT- 
AGE OF Tuose Wuo (b) “WiLL Be ABLE TO Teacu Wiru AN EFFORT” (c) TOTAL 
PERCENTAGE or Tuose WxHo WiLL Br ABLE TO TEACH IN Hınpı or THE REGIONAL 
Lancuace, Errner WitHour SPECIAL EFFORT OR Wiru SreciaL Errort (Q. 47) 


2 
3 = e 
§ S Š š X 5 2 Š 
3 S 3 Š S 3 > $ 
í $ = ò x = S à È 
NPOM (a) 18 12 50 40 37 24 S7 
(b) 46 33 32 36 34 45 27 36 
(c) 64 45 82 76 71 69 91  107* 
NPCW (a) 17 9 42 30 25 13 61 37 
(b) 27 33 37 35 35 77 28 29 
(c) 44 42 79 65 60 90 89 66 
ETA (a) 6 20 39 13 9 15 13 41 
(b) 34 26 43 63 29 22 42 27 
(c) 40 46 82 76 38 37 55 68 


* Multiple-response accounts for a percentage above 100 in this case. 


in Andhra and very high (44 per cent) in Rajasthan, The 
difference among college women and college men in 
ed by the fact that in these two states 
the percentages of college men with the regional language as the mother- 
tongue are larger than the college women. In Andhra 87 per cent 
of the college men quote Telugu as the mother-tongue as compared 
with 69 per cent college women who do so. In Rajasthan the percentage 


(20 per cent) 
large percentage of 
Andhra and Rajasthan is explain 
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of those who quote Hindi as the mother tongue is 86 per cent among col- 
lege men as against 60 per cent among college women, 
The data indicate a conspicuous difference between teachers in the 

non-professional colleges and the teachers in the professional colleges. 
Whereas the majority of college men and college women in the majority 
of states say that they would be able to teach in Hindi or the regional lan- 
guage in four states only between 37 and 48 per cent, professional teachers 
indicate their confidence in their ability to do so. In Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra, however, the Percentages of those who say that they will be able 
to teach are identical among college men and professional teachers. In 
Punjab and Rajasthan the professional teachers who say that they will be 
able to teach in Hindi or the regional language are in majority but per- 
centages are considerably smaller than they are among the college men 
and in the case of Punjab also smaller than they are among college women. 
c) Overcoming the Difficulty Regarding Textbooks: The third ques- 
tion in this connection was as follows: 5 

(Q. 48) Do you think that the difficulty regarding textbooks in making 
the regional language the medium of instruction can be solved? 

1 Yes 2—— Yes if the effort is made 3 NO tara 


But they range between 12 i dhra 

Te 3 ! en 12 and 16 per cent in An ; 
Gujarat and Rajastl as high as 22 per cent in Rajasthan and 
"ge percentage of non-response is difficult 


nt that it will not be possible to 
against the nation. xtbooks as the statement would g0 
ducation in the regional language 
reat non-response as indicative of 
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v 

The percentages of college teachers who state that it will be possible 
to overcome the difficulty regarding textbooks vary between 5 in West 
Bengal to 54 in Rajasthan. 


TABLE V-57 


PERCENTAGE or Coittecr Teacuers Wao Tuink Tuat ir WiLL Nor Be PossisLe 
to Overcome Dirricutties RecArpinc Texrsooks (Q. 48) 
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NPCM 32 5 13 11 15 23 13 16 
NPCW 36 6 11 13 30 17 22 54 
PT 34 5 23 13 29 49 29 12 


There is considerable inter-state and inter-group variation on this 
point. The percentage of those who think that it will not be possible to 
overcome the difficulties regarding textbooks is negligible for all three 
groups in West Bengal and fairly small in Maharashtra and Gujarat. The 
percentages are high in Andhra, Orissa and Punjab. 

The cumulative percentages under (c) in Table V-57 indicate that 
the majority of college teachers in professional and non-professional colle- 
ges say that it will be possible to overcome difficulties regarding textbooks. 

The large cumulative percentages of those who say that it will be 
possible to overcome difficulties regarding textbooks, could be misleading. 
The table indicates that of those who say that it is possible to overcome 
the difficulty, the majority think that it would be possible to do so only 
with an effort. This fact explains why a majority of teachers in many 
states are in favour of retaining English, though they concede that it will 
not be impossible to overcome difficulties about providing textbooks in 
Hindi or in the regional language. This fact that an overwhelming majority 
of those who think that it will be possible to overcome the difficulties re- 
garding textbooks think that it will be possible to do so only “with an 
effort” has implications for policy on the adoption of the regional langu- 
age or Hindi as the medium of instruction. 

(d) “The Students’ U nderstanding of English: Finally, the teachers were 
asked to state if their students understood English. The exact question was 
as follows: 
(Q. 46) What is the medium of instruction at your college ? If it is 
English, do you think your students understand the language ? 
The answer for the first part of the question is not coded, the second 
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part of the question only, was taken into account. 
The alternate responses provided were: 
Most 2 Some 3-———Hardly any — 
Among teachers in professional colleges the Majority response ae 
in all the states. Among the teachers in non-professional set ia ve 
rity in 4 states think that “most” students understand — aul 
other 4 states the majority think that only “some” eal ri 
Andhra, Mysore and Orissa which favour retention of English are : Guja 
where teachers say that “most” students follow English. West mon aed 
rat and Rajasthan are for a change to the regional language ang m 
states the teachers think that students do not understand English. 


1 


TABLE V-58 


PERCENTAGE, or THOSE Wuo State Tuar “Most” or 
UNDERSTAND ENGLISH (Q. 46) 


Tur STUDENTS 
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NPCM 67 36 10 38 66 73 se 56 

NPCW 79 19 11 39 95 91 ; 
PT 90 82 


(e) Conclusions Regarding the Medium 
Opinions and observations in connection w. 
at the college level may 


of Instruction: The data p 
ith the medium of ap E 
be summed up as follows, The majority of teach 
es think that most of the students .in the college 


ers in non-professional c 
Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra 
teachers in non-professi 

A majority of the 
and the majority of teachers in non. 
Bengal and Gujarat are j 
at the college level. Alth 
would be unable to teact 


of instruction at the college level, 
with an unhesitating “yes” on these 
s indicates that the use of Hindi ‘or 
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. p z 
the regional language as the medium of instruction at the college level 


would call for considerable effort both in terms of developing the ability 


to teach in these languages as well as in provision of the textbooks required. 


3. TEACHERS’ IMAGE OF THE STUDENTS AND THEIR 
OPINION REGARDING THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT 


The questionnaire provided the 
asked the college teachers to mark 
t generation of students (Question 


(a) The Student Image in General: 
following list of pairs of adjectives and 
one of each pair to describe the presen 
Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64 and 65). 


1 Purposive OR 2—— Drifting 

1 Studious OR 29—— Negligent 

1———Capable of OR 9 Incapable of 
independent thought independent thought 

[= Disciplined OR 2- Indisciplined 

1 Deferential OR 9 Unrespectful 


Non-response to this question is negligible (5 per cent and less) ex- 
cept for 16 per cent college women and 10 per cent professional teachers 
in Gujarat, 14 per cent college men, 31 per cent college women, and 13 
per cent professional teachers in Maha a and 16 per cent college men 
and 24 per cent college women in Orissa. 

(i) Purposive or Drifting: As between purposive and drifting, those 
who declare that the student is drifting rather th 
buted as follows: 


rashtr 


an purposive are distri- 


TABLE V-59 


oF COLLEGE Teacuers WHO CONSIDER STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE 
To Be DRIFTING (Q. 61) 


= 2 z 
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NPCM 71 72 46 53 65 69 64 74 

NPCW 67 56 32 39 45 74 67 46 

PERA 47 49 40 69 55 42 56 53 


out of eight states the majority 
at the student is drifting. In the 
of college teachers who think so 
40 per cent among the pro- 


This indicates roughly that in seven 
of the college teachers generally think th 
eighth state, viz. Gujarat, the percentage 
is only 46 per cent among the college men, 
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fessional teachers and as low as 32 
of the seven states, however, one or 
general pattern. 

(iü) Studious or Negligent: 
adjectives describing the student, 
that the student is negligent, 


per cent among college women. In six 
the other groups are exceptions to the 


As between studious and negligent as 
again, the majority are of the opinion 


TABLE V-60 
PERCENTAGE oF COLLEGE TEACHERS Wno Conswer Tue STUDENTS NEGLIGENT 
(Q. 62) 
x Š g 
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NPCM 74 76 54 72 70 82 85 a 
NPCW 76 65 53 50 45 74 78 6 
PT 41 63 55 55 58 57 62 56 


Gujarat has the lowest percentage of teachers in all groups who regard 

Punjab has the highest percentage of men teach- 
ers who do so. An inte “Sroup comparison shows that college men are 
entage in every 
ollege w 
on than 
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NPCM 72 68 68 70 65 57 65 af 
NPCW 61 87 69 50 50 61 70 oe 
PT 52 57 55 55 
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pins z o 
Nae een or Not Capable of Independent Thought: Teachers were 
oidini s ey considered students to be capable or incapable of in- 
ri 5 see On this point the teachers’ impressions regarding their 
ei “hash particularly significant at the college level. Teaching at the 
ae vein ja expected to be conspicuously different from teaching at the 
a el. This expectation is linked to the assumption that a college 
none EL and capable of independent thought. If, however, the 
aes er believes that the student is not capable of independent 
Sees smrucuon at the college level is not likely to differ substantially 

ruction at the school level. 

Once again two factors stand out in 
college teachers of all the three groups, 
eA iar students are incapable of independent thought (teachers in 
es na pra in Mysore and Orissa being the only exceptions) and 
d at the percentage of those who state that students are incapable 
ndependent thought is considerably lower among teachers in profes- 


sio pis A ; 
_ Sional colleges than it is among teachers in non-professional colleges. 


The percentage of the college teachers who consider students capable 
t very small in any state. 


of i ; 
f independent thought is, however, no 


the data. First that the majority of 
in nearly every state are of the 
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grs WHo THINK Tuar STUDENTS ARE 


P 
ERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE TEACH: 
NpENT THOUGHT (Q. 63) 


CAPABLE OF INDEPE 


g 
3 = e 
s Š 3 $ 2 3 3 = 
ee eS Ne: ae 
ea x z Ò = = S à Š 
NPCM 27 30 23 19 27 34 29 21 
NPGW. 39 11 11 AE OSA 34 
6 35 6l 59 49 53 


disciplined: The fourth pair of adjectives by 
; describe students was “disciplined” and “in- 
disciplined”. Opinion on this point seems to be divided as may be seen 
by comparing the distribution for the two responses. In the following table 
the figures in brackets indicate the percentage differences between those 
who consider students disciplined and those who consider them indiscip- 
lined. For instance (+37) indicates that the percentage of teachers who 


consider students indisciplined is larger than those who consider them dis- 
ciplined by 37. (—1) indicates that the percentage of those who consider 


students indisciplined is smaller by one. 


(iv) Disciplined or In 
which teachers were asked to 
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In the present situation where student unrest is very common one 
would expect a larger percentage of teachers to describe students as in- 


disciplined. But college teachers who think that students are indisciplined 
are not always in a majority, 


TABLE V-63 
PERCENTAGE oF COLLEGE TEACHERS Wuxo Consiper STUDENTS InprscirLiNeD 
(Q. 64) 
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8e women in Orissa have responded to 
» about 5-8 per cent college teach- 
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i Between 35 and 67 per cent college men consider students deferen- 
tial. Among college women the percentages are higher — they range be- 
tween 37 and 71 per cent. The percentages of those who consider students 
deferential are even higher among the professional college teachers — they 
range between 55 and 74 per cent. 

, On the whole the percentage of those s 
tial are highest among professional teache 
and college men — in that order. In six states 
cribing students as deferential are highest amo 
ers, In six,states again they are higher among © 


among college men. ‘ 
An interesting observation in this connection is that the percentages of 


those who say that students are deferential are much higher than the per- 
centages of those who say that they are disciplined. Deference is a quality 
that is primarily shown in inter-personal relationships. Discipline is a qua- 
lity that mainly describes the behaviour of groups. That the percentage 
of college teachers who regard students as deferential is considerably higher 
than the percentages of those who describe them as disciplined, could per- 
haps be interpreted to indicate that students who are deferential in their 
personal contacts with teachers are still likely to be indisciplined in groups. 
The observation is pertinent from the point of view of analysing student 
indiscipline in India. 

The percentages of those v 
also not small or negligible. The r 


aying that students are deferen- 
rs followed by college women 
the percentages of those des- 
ng professional college teach- 
ollege women than they are 


vho consider students as unrespectful are 
ange between 32 and 53 per cent among 


college men, between 22 and 36 per cent among college women and be- 
tween 15 and 41 per cent among professional college teachers. According 
to the traditional norms governing inter-personal relationships between 
students and teachers, students are expecte 

teachers, but we find that as many as 53 per ce 


consider students “unrespectful”. 

It is not unlikely that with the changing values in Indian s 
kind of deference once due to a teacher is now considered outmoded or 
out of tune with the “democratic way of life”. This raises serious questions 
about the implications of democracy, freedom, or equality in inter-personal 
relationships in a modernising society. Whatever the explanation for un- 
respectful behaviour among students, if inter-personal relationships between 
teachers and students are to contribute to efficient role-performance on 
the part of both teachers and students, it is necessary that they respect 
Since the teacher’s image of students as unrespectful is likely 
o the efficient functioning of the education 


d to show deference to their 
nt teachers in some cases 


ociety the 


each other. 
to have serious ‘consequences t 
system it is essential: 


(1) to probe further and find out what teachers consider as “unrespectful? 
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behaviour, 
(2) to identify the factors that lead to 

part of the students, 
(3) and to examine whether 

has to be redefined in the 
This study has no data on thes 
(b) The College Teachers 
to the Students Caste, Religi 
state their observations regard 


“unrespectful” behaviour on the 


respect as defined by a traditional society 
context of modernisation. 

e points. j 
Image of Student-Performance in Relation 
on and Language: Teachers were asked to 
ing the influence of caste, religion and langu- 


TABLE V-65 


PERCENTAGE or Nox-rEsPoNsE ro Questions 66, 67 anp 68 Comninep WITH 
Tue RESPONSE “Can’r Say” to THESE THREE Questions 


(Qs. 66, 67 and 68) 
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NPcW 39 25 af 
PT 38 39 G 
W. Bengal NPCM 48 47 k 
NPCW 48 13 5 
EF 46 28 = 
Gujarat NPCM 29 32 of 
NPCW 16 37 a 
PT 45 47 9 
Maharashtra NPCM 33 42 E 
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PT 37 43 be 
Mysore NPCM 33 47 ss 
NPCW 30 45 = 
PT 38 41 = 
Orissa NPCGM 24 25 Aa 
NPCW 30 35 A 
A PT 34 46 p 
Punjab NPCM 20 27 33 
NPCW 25 28 ag 
: PT 33 33 > 
Rajasthan NPCM 32 42 a 
NPCw 29 29 
PT 
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age on the academi r ; 
asked in this a a ETE i ee eee A 
RE q e alternate response provided 
s i, ee ae In your observations have you found that students of the 
i F = o better in their studies than students of the lower caste. 
(2 es 2 No 3 I cannot say. 
= ook paar students belonging to certain religious groups do better 
i is han students belonging to certain other religious groups. 
es 2 No 3 I cannot say. 
(3) _ (Q. 68) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the aca- 
demic performance of one language group is better than that of another. 
5 3 Yes 2 No 3 I cannot say. 

The percentages of non-response are very heavy. Non-response is likely 
to be due to the fact that the teachers interviewed have not given thought 
to the issues raised in the questions. On the other hand, it is not unlikely 
that teachers were inhibited in responding to these questions, because a 
statement that caste, religion or language influence performance could be 
taken as an indication of prejudice on their part. Teachers, as educated 
persons would be aware of the high value attributed to secularism, and 
would be reluctant to make statements which however authentically based 
on observations could lend themselves to interpretation as indicative of 
bias on the part of the respondents. Whatever the reason behind the non- 
response it has limited the value of the data on these three questions con- 
siderably, The percentage of non-response to these questions varies between 


25 and 55 for different sample groups. A 
The percentage who answer with a definite “No” to these three ques- 


tions is not overwhelmingly large. Thus data do not indicate that a sub- 
stantial percentage of college teachers think that the social background 
in terms of caste, religion and language is irrelevant to academic perform- 
ance. This is particularly true of the question on caste and language; in 
the matter of religion the percentage of those who say that religion is not 
related to performance is somewhat larger. This does not however mean 
that the percentage of college teachers who think that these social factors 
influence academic performance is high either. Responses are divided be- 
tween the “Yes”, “No” and the “I cannot say”. 

The following table shows the percentage of those who clearly state 
that the caste, religion and language of the student are irrelevant to the 
academic performance of a student. The purpose of presenting the distri- 
bution of the negative response for all the three questions ina single table 
is to facilitate the comparison of observations regarding caste, religion and 
language. Analysis of the percentages of negative response on each of these 
factors will however be done individually for each question. 
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r OBSERVATI! 
PERCENTAGE or THose Wuo Strate THar Accorpinc To ene: somes Te 
J o 
STUDENTS OF CERTAIN Caste, RELIGION or Lancuace GROUPS 
Tne Orners (Qs, 66, 67 & 68) 
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Andhra NPCM 30 u 14 
NPCW 17 33 14 

PT 41 9 14 

W. Bengal NPCM 27 24 4 
NPCW 4 26 46 

TA 17 17 28 

Gujarat NPCM 32 13 2 
NPCW 47 = 26 

BT 34 11 29 

Maharashtra NPCM 46 17 20 
NPCW 27 7 22 

PT 43 10 10 

Mysore NPCM 48 24 25 
NPCW 30 5 12 
RT 38 15 16 

Orissa NPCM 39 11 17 
NPCW 9 13 54 

, PT 39 5 27 
Punjab NPCM 40 13 20 
NPCW 25 8 10 

i PT 21 11 30 
Rajasthan NPCM 30 17 17 
NPCW 34 6 6 

PT 15 9 
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o indicate that the 
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or favours a student has serious consequences to the concept of “equality” 
in education. The factors that render members of certain castes handicap- 
ped, for education need to be identified. On the other hand it is quite 
dicate the teachers’ own biases and preju- 
he teachers attitudes to students 
s as well as, students, In 


likely that the responses only in 
dices. Such biases would inevitably affect t 
and’ influence the role performances of teacher 
cither case it is important to probe this issue further. 

(b) Religion: The percentage of those who say that students belonging 
to certain religious groups do better in their lessons than students belonging 
to other religious groups is generally less than 17 per cent. The only ex- 
ceptions are college men in West Bengal and Mysore (24 per cent) and 
college women in Andhra and West Bengal—33 per cent and 26 per cent 
respectively. Neither the inter-state nor the inter-group variations of opinion 
on this point are particularly striking. 
(c) Language: Although somewhat 
chers who correlate academic performance 

of those who relate it with language is sma 
with caste. If two or three instances of exceptionally high and exception- 
ally low percentages are excluded, the percentages of those who say that 
the performance of the students is related to the linguistic group to which 
they belong is in the range of 10 and 30 per cent. 

The problems discussed above leads to further questions for which 
this study provides no data. For example, it would be useful from the 
point of view of the controversy regarding the medium of instruction at 
the college level, to find out, which linguistic groups perform better accord- 
ing to the teacher, and to correlate this with the medium of instruction 
in the state. It would be particularly important to probe this issue in cases 
Where the percentage of those who state that academic performance de- 
pends on the language is high. It would also be useful, from the point of 

` view of helping those socially handicapped for education, to find out the 
caste or religious. groups to which students who perform well, or otherwise, 
belong, and to identify the relevant social or psychological factors that 
make for superior or inferior performance among persons of certain castes 
and religions. This was beyond the scope of the present study, and the 
data in hand only indicate the avenues for further research. 


larger than the percentage of tea- 
with religion, the percentage 
ller than those who relate it 


G THE ROLE OF STUDENTS 


<4. TEACHERS’ VIEWS CONCERNIN 
EDUCATION 


AND PURPOSE AND GOAL OF 


Role of Students: The two sets of 
ly directed towards finding out the 
garding the students. But the 


(a) Teachers’ Views Regarding the 
questions discussed above were main 
college teachers’ image of, and observations Te 
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questionnaire also made an effort to find out what, according to the college 
teachers, a student should be. A list of statements describing some of the 
students’ obligations was presented (Q. 70) and the college teachers were iS 
asked to mark the statement with which they agreed most. 

The list was as follows: : 

1 — A student should be concerned with studies only. 

2— A student should also devote time to household duties. 

3— A student should also devote time to welfare work. 

4—A student should also take part in politics. 

5—TI cannot say. 


In this list each successive statement provides for a wider participation in 
public life on the part of students. ; 

The percentage of “I can’t say” response and non-response to this 
question is small among all the three groups in all the states indicating 
that teachers have a definite opinion in this matter. However, they exceed 
5 per cent among college women in Gujarat and Maharashtra and among 
professional college teachers in Orissa. 

In the data for non-professional colleges the difference between the 
opinion of men and women in non-professional colleges in conspicuous: 
The percentage of men who state that the students should confine them- 
selves to studies only, is distinctly higher than the percentage of: women 
who say so. On the other hand the percentage of men who say that a 
student should devote time to household duties is distinctly smaller than 


the percentage of women who think so. The responses of the teachers of 


the professional colleges, on these two points, do not display any consistent 
pattern. 


A fairly | 
in all the eig 
devote time t 


arge percentage of teachers from each of the above groups 
ht states think that the student should not only study and 
o household work, but also give some time to social welfare. 
The percentage of those who state that students should also take part” 
in politics is, with a few exceptions, negligible in all the groups, in all the 
eight states. The exceptions are 7 per cent college men in West Bengal, 


6 per cent college men in Gujarat, 16 per cent college women in Gujarat 
and 6 per cent college women in Punjab. 


The significant fact about th 
of the student is that teachers wi 
selves to studies only, 


e data on the question regarding the role 
ho think that students should devote them- 
are in a minority. This indicates that most teachers * 
are aware of and respect the students’ familiar and social obligations: 
That the percentage of college women who state that the student should 
also do household work is higher than the men of the corresponding cates 
gory who say so is likely to be due to the fact that their own domestic 
role makes them particularly conscious of the domestic obligations of 
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= oe That the percentage of teachers who state that students should 

part in politics is small, is probably due to the growing indiscipline 

amongst students, and the association of indiscipline with participation in 

politics, 

(b) The Purposes and Goals of Education: In the effort to gauge the 

E sepa opinions regarding the goals and purposes of education, 

a teachers were asked some questions (i) on the jpraecss of 
pers aduate teaching, (ii) on the goals of education, and (iii) on edu- 

cation and the inculcation of values. 

(i) The Purpose of Undergraduate Teaching: Regarding the purposes 
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Andhra NPCM 44 15 39 
NPCW 35 31 29 

PT 39 26 32 

W. Bengal NPGM . 22 12 56 
NPCW 19 19 58 

PT 15 23 62 

Gujarat NPCM 3 39 33 
NPCW 26 63 53 

PT 35 3) 44 

Maharashtra NPCM 47 30 27 
NPCW 32 41 28 

PT 30 40 30 

Mysore NPCM 34 PS 36 
NPCW 15 45 30 

PT 38 24 38 

Orissa NPCM 35 11 52 
NPCW 9 3 61 

5 PT 32 15 39 
Punjab NPCM 33 27 38 
NPCW 6 53 42 

PT 24 24 45 

Rajasthan NPCM 36 22 40 
NPCW 23 43 3 

53 9 29 
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natives is equal. In Andhra, Mysore, Orissa and Punjab the pee 
of women who give first priority to the development of methods of ane Me 
sis etc., is higher than the percentage of women who give first priority Fe 
the simplification of ideas. Again the differences in percentage is negligi p 3 
or small. Thus although the differences in the percentage of distribution 
for these two responses are minimal, or even negligible, it is clear, that 
the women do not give “simplification of ideas” priority to the extent that 
the men in the non-professional colleges do. PE 
Among teachers in professional colleges, the pattern for the distribu- 
tion of responses is somewhat similar to that among the women in ron 
professional colleges. In four states — Andhra, Maharashtra, Mysore an 
Rajasthan the percentages of those who give priorities to cultivating 
methods of analysis etc. is higher than the percentage of those who give 
priority to the simplification of ideas. The difference in percentages ranges 
between 8 and 15. F 
There is considerable inter-state, as well as inter-group variation in 
the opinion regarding the purpose to which first priority should be accord- 
ed. Within the same state the three gorups demonstrate a fair measure 
of consistency. The percentage differences between the three groups in 4 
State on an identical response do not generally exceed 10 per cent though 
there are some significant exceptions. Mysore stands out as the state where 
those who give first Priority to developing methods of analysis are co 
ently in majority for all the three groups. Gujarat, on the contrary, stands 
out as the state where this approach has a consistently low preference. -On 
the other hand Gujarat is conspicuous for the percentages that allot ee 
priority to the giving of information; percentages range between 16 to 1 
per cent in the three groups. 
It was mentioned at the outset that ideally, education at the college 
l should mainly consist of imparting to students the methods of analys- 
ing, understanding and integrating information. Under the circumstances 
one would expect the overwhelming majority of college teachers to give 
first priority to this purpose. The data indicate that this is not so. This 
could be interpreted as an indication of the absence among college teach- 
ers of the right attitude to teaching at the college level. But it must n 
remembered that college teachers were asked to indicate what they acai 
ly give first priority in teaching. This may be determined by the actua 
aituation with which they are confronted, It is likely that students, ea 
they finish schoo] and enter college are not mature ‘enough to cope wit 


. ERETTI i : j 
the academic responsibility that the teachers’ concentration on impartns 
methods of analysing, 


p = tae alyes: 
a understanding and integrating information invol ; 
7 fachers may therefore þe forced to concentrate on the simplification ta 
ideas, or even on the giving of information. In the analysis of the da 


level 
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on the teachers’ image of the students it was found that th jori 
See sar . e majority of 
r chers think that students are not capable of independent thought. In 
ae Cot to teaching, the college teachers interviewed are likely to 
= enti influenced by this impression that they hold. If this is the case 
ae yea considerable measure explain why a large percentage of college 
achers in the sample do not give first priority to introducing students to 
modes of analysis etc. 
Ne The Goals of Education: From four alternate goals of education 
Suggested to them the respondents were asked to choose one which they 
considered to be the principal. The goals stated in the questionnaire were, 
good citizenship, culture, economic security and high status. 

Most of the teachers answered this question. Except for 9 per cent 
college women in Maharashtra non-response to the question did not ex- 
ceed 4 per cent in any of the three groups. The distribution of responses, 
in this connection may be seen from the following table. 


TABLE V-70 


no Consiper (a) GooD CITIZENSHIP, 


Percentace or CorLece Teacuers W 
(d) Hicu STATUS AS THE 


(b) Gunrure, (c) Economic SECURITY AND 
PrincipAL GOAL OF Epucation (Q. 69) 
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Sig co Sa aes 
SoS of aS me 
Andhra NPCM 37 31 28 8 
NPCW 21 40 29 8 
PT 45 19 31 13 
W. Bengal NPCM 36 41 15 5 
NPCW 26 69 4 9 
f PT 51 1 19 3 
Gujarat NPCM 31 44 23 14 
j NPCW 37 47 11 21 
PT 40 39 30 12 
Maharashtra NPCM 37 46 4 18 3 
NPCW 20 65 19 7 
M PT 33 40 17 12 
ysore NPCM. 50 40 6 2 
NPCW 35 55 10 5 
on PT 50 15 35 6 
rissa NPCM 36 41 16 6 
NPCW 22 74 z3 4 
pine PT 32 44 23 17 
unjab NPCM 40 23 21 16 
NPCW 39 28 28 6 
Raj PT 51 12 23 17 
ajasthan NPCM 55 29 14 9 
NPCW 37 34 23 6 
PT 50 12 21 12 
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: gest per- 
Either culture or good citizenship seems to Sa Pra e E 
tages of college men and college women in cach state brein 
E af education. In four out of the eight states the oe R 
yaa of college men opt for culture as the pepe m E 
The percentages of the college men choosing this To E cree 
and 46 in these four states, and the percentages of co. i air aca 
good citizenship range between 31 and 36. In the o = ve pone eee 
largest single percentage, between 37 and 55 per cent choos 
ship and between 23 and 40 per cent choose cult 


ure. tlege 
: e S of co 
In six out of the eight states the largest single percentage: 
women choose culture as ‘the 


m = ages 
principal goal of education. Ere per a 
of college women choosing this goal are 40 and 47 in two 3 a college 
Andhra and Gujarat respectively. In the other four cae A a abe 
women opting for culture constitute the majority in that aA URA 
state, their percentages ranging between 55 and 74. In R the largest | 
sthan the percentages of those in favour of good citizenship eee {hose 
single group — 39 and 37 per cent respectively. In these two 


nd 
Can . i the seco’ 
who consider culture to be the principal goal of education forni 
largest group with 28 per cent oj 
cent in Rajasth 


mentioned earlier, 


the 
Principal goal are on the whole smaller than 
Percentages that Consider 


eight states in six only betw is percent- 

sider economic Security as the Principal goal of education. This Apu! 

age at 6 Per cent js Conspicuously lower among college men in 
ut it is somewhat higher th jon On 
f jation 

in Andhra. Among college women there is somewhat greater varia 

this score, In Orissa, West B 


or less and in Maharashtr. 
and 28 per 


ntages 
tity for second place, pee Ae 
ujarat economic security he e ae 
Percentage of those who consi 
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percentages of those Who consider high status as the principal goal of 
education are the smallest, being 8 per cent or less in seven out of eight 
states. College men and women of Gujarat form an exception, so do col- 
lege men in Punjab. Between 14 and 21 per cent college men and women 
from Gujarat and college men from Punjab consider high status as the 
principal goal of education. 

P One could sum up the attitude of the college men and women inter- 
viewed by saying that the liberal goals of “Culture” and “Good Citizen- 
ship” find favour with the majority. The pragmatic goal of economic 
security finds favour with a much smaller percentage. High status finds 
favour with the least. High status as the principal goal of education is 
somewhat difficult to interpret in the Indian situation. One may certainly 
argue that in looking upon high status as the goal of education the res- 
pondents mainly have in mind the possibilities for upward occupational 
and economic mobility that education provides, and to that extent those 
who consider high status to be the principal goal may also be taken to 
indicate a pragmatic view of education. But traditionally education has 
been associated with high caste and status and it is not unlikely that the 
statement of high status as the principal goal of education is indicative of 
the clinging to a traditional value rather than pragmatism in the sense of 
the term that is relevant in this context. Objection is also likely to be 
raised to the interpretation of the choice of “Good Citizenship” as indi- 
cating “Liberalism”. In spite of these objections one could continue” to 
describe college men and women as a group emphasising the liberal rather 
than the pragmatic view of education, because in all the states except 
Punjab, in the case of college men as well as of college women, the com- 
bined percentages of those opting for economic security and for high status 
as the principal goal of education are smaller than the percentages of those 


who consider culture as the principal goal of education. 
Professional college teac be expected to take a more prag- 


hers could 
matic view of education. Thi sed on the fact that a non- 


s expectation is ba 

professional degree does not lead to a specific occupation whereas a pro- 
fessional degree or diploma does, and the assumption that a teacher en- 
gaged in teaching fo 


r a definite occupation would be inclined to emphasise 
the practical value of education. In seven out of the eight states, the per- 
centages of professional college teachers who state that economic security 
is the principal goal of education range between 17 and 35 per cent and 
are distinctly higher than the percentages of college men by between 3 
and 29 per cent who do so. In Maharashtra the percentage of those who 
give the greatest impor security is higher among college 
men, but the difference i 


The same trend of 


tance to economic 


s minimal. 


difference may be observed between college wo- 
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men and professional college teachers, at least in five states. In pig? 
rashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan however the percentages of college eas 
men who give top priority to economic security as the goal of par 
are larger than percentages among professional college teachers by 
ween 2 and 5 per cent. : Pat 
The AO re, of professional college teachers who consider ae 
status as the principal goal range between 6 per cent and 17 per ae 
The percentage of those who give importance to a high status is dis é 
ctly the highest among professional college teachers. Although the ae 
Centage, among professional teachers in Gujarat, is lower than it is mere 
college men and college women in the state, in seven other states it i 
higher by between 1 and 13 per cent, 
Between good citizenship and culture, 


largest single percentage of profession 
the eight states, 


range between 40 
in the other two.' 
in favour of cultur 
cent in Maharasht 
states only betweer 
Gujarat however 
ture, 


the former appeals to the 
al college teachers in six out of 
The percentages of those choosing good citizenship 
and 51 in these six states and are 32 and 33 per cent 
In these two states the largest single percentage ay 
e as the goal of education—40 per cent and 44 Per 
ra and Orissa respectively. In five of the other six 
n 12 per cent and 20 per cent favour culture. In 
39° per cent professional college teachers favour cul- 


in the percentages of those 
ducation are conspicuous. It 
nal college teachers who ex- 
cation are considerably smaller 
who do so. Professional col- 
p seem to emphasise good citizenship 
Professional college teachers do. The choice 
goal is likely to be influenced by the fact mar 
“worn cliche, an often verbalized value that im- 
is is the case the value of the responses would be 

Ositive, viz as indicating the fact that the Persona 
atic view of education. Although 


_ Who favour culture as the principal goal of e 
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than the non- 
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(iii) Finally, “in connection with understanding their views about 
and attitudes to the present system of education, the college teachers were 
asked to state whether they agreed with the comment that the present 
system of education does not inculcate any sense of values in the younger 
generation, The alternate responses provided were “Yes”, “Partially”, 

No” and “I can’t say”. 


With the exception of 17 per cer 
Orissa and 6 per cent college women in Maharashtra, almost all the teach- 


ers answered this question. The following table indicates that the per- 
centages of college teachers who respond by saying that they agree with 
the comment generally range between 17 and 30 per cent. In one case 
they are as low as 10 per cent, and in the few cases where they are higher 
than the range mentioned above they range between 34 and 42 per cent. 


nt professional college teachers in 


TABLE V-71 
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Don’t agree 
chers seem to agree with the comment 


partially. The percentages of those choosing this response range between 
53 per cent and 61 per cent among college men in seven states, between 
51 per cent and 80 per cent among college women in all the eight states, 
between 57 and 62 per cent among professional college teachers in four 
states and 49 and 50 per cent among professional college teachers in three 
others, In Orissa the percentages of professional college teachers choos- 


The majority of college tea 
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z 5 3 iz., 37 per 
ing this alternative from among those provided is the acs ine ae 
cent. Orissa also happens to be the state in which the ae 5 akr he 
response to this question is exceptionally high—17 per cer 

ional college teachers. , Me- 
ee ei of college teachers explicitly stating a m a 
not agree with the comment that the present system of educa R were 
inculcate a sense of values in the younger generation are on ho athe 
distinctly smaller, in every group, than the percentages of those Lae ae 
wholly or partially agree with the comment. The only excep teachers 
the cases of college women in Mysore and professional tollege d “No” 
in Punjab where the percentages of these responding with Yes" P ss 
are identical. In the case of professional college teachers in a aris 
however, the percentage of those who disagree with the comment is h Pa 
er, by 4 per cent than the percentage of those who respond with an. p, 
equivocal “Yes”. The percentages of those who say that they K x 
agree with the comment generally range between 7 per cent and 21 p 


fe 
: : ; hey ar 
cent though in some cases, particularly among college women, they 
lower than 7 per cent. 


Thus, the data seem 


oe z llege 
to indicate that less than 21 per cent colleg' 
teachers are inclined to di 


sagree with the comment that the present pa 
tem of education does not inculcate any sense of values in the Er 
generation, and that in fact, the overwhelming majority are inclined E 
agree with the comment either wholly, or partially. This fact poe 
of considerable Significance to those concerned with the youth and Je of 
` problems in the country as well as to the understanding of the ro ee 
education in the Process of socialization. A comparison betiyeea ne 
three groups of college teachers indicates that the percentages of't 


: Oey hole 
who agree with the comment without any hesitation are on the w. 
highest among college men, 


college women who do so, es 
identical among college men and college women. The percentag' 
among college men are high 
college teachers in fi 
ever, the Situation, is reverse 
“Yes” being higher among ith 
Between the three gro ps, the Percentages of those who agree yer 
the statement Partially are, between the three groups, highest amo 


ve states 
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higher than 62 per cent and at least in three between 69 and 80. 
Ramet between the three groups, the percentages of those explicitly 
ag g with the comment are with one or two exceptions lowest 
among college women and, with the exception of Mysore and Orissa, the 
Be enone professional college teachers. One may therefore qualify 
nt, that the majority of college teachers wholly or partially 
agree with the comment that the present system of education does not 
inculcate a sense of values in the younger generation. Although the 
majority agree with the comment, the percentages of those who agree 
without any hesitation are highest among college men. The larger percent- 
age of college women are inclined to agree “partially”. And, among those 
who disagree with the comment, the percentages of professional college 
teachers are highest. The differences between the three groups probably 
reflect the varied experiences of the members of the three groups of college 
teachers. In observations and statements regarding student indiscipline and 
misbehaviour it is often said that technical and professional institutions have 
somewhat fewer problems of misbehaviour than the non-professional col- 
leges. Moreover, among professional colleges, the colleges for women are 
supposed to have fewer problems of discipline than the co-educational col- 
leges or colleges for men. This could explain the larger percentage of pro- 
fessional college teachers disagreeing with the comment. Since the major 
proportion of college women in the sample are drawn from women’s colle- 
ges, this would also explain the less positive agreement with the comment 
among college women. However, the data in hand are not adequate to 
explain these fine inter-group differences. Inter-state differences on this. 


point are not particularly striking. 


5. A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
E TEACHERS 


THE NON-PROFESSIONAL COLLEG 


ved were not asked for their opinions re- 


The school teachers interview 
garding the medium of instruction at the college level, nor did the question- 
lude questions on the translation of textbooks, 


naires for school teachers inc 
comparable data are available on the school and college 
teachers’ image of the students, their views regarding the role of the stu- 
pal goal of education. It would be 


dent, and their opinion on the princi 

interesting to compare the two groups of respondents on these points. 

(a) Their Image of the Student: Generally the majority of secondary 
lege teachers describe the students as drift- 


school and non-professional col 
e. On the whole however the percentages of 


ing rather than as purposiv 
larger than the corresponding percentages 


college teachers who do so are nt 
among secondary school teachers. The majority of the teachers from both 


etc. However, 
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Gujarat and Maharashtra the majority of school] women consider a 
disciplined. The same cannot be said of the opinions of the college yee 
in these states. In Mysore and Punjab however, college women who a 
sider students as disciplined are in a majority. The majority of men an 
women secondary school teachers in all the states describe ace 
deferential but the majority of college men do so only in five out of a 
eight states and the majority of college women only in six out of the eg) n 
states. f 
(b) ` Caste, Religion, Language and the Performance of the Students: 
The majority of secondary school teachers seem to think that caste is defi- 
nitely related to the students’ performance. This does not hold true of the 
non-professional college teachers, Both school and college teachers seem K 
agree in their opinion that religious or linguistic affiliations do not make 
any difference in the performance of the students. 
(c) The Role of the Students: The percentages of college men ie 
say that students should devote themselves to studies only are, with ne 
exception of college men in West Bengal, consistently higher than the 
percentages of secondary school men teachers who say so, but the per- 
scyce’® of college women who say that students should confine them- 
Selves to study are smaller than the corresponding percentages of secon” 
dary school women in five out of the eight states, Teachers from secon- 
dary schools and from colleges who think that students should also take 
ae household work or household work and welfare work as well, form 
a Ree ee the whole, however, the percentages of aa be 
ee ents take up the additional responsibility of welfare ‘oa 
iger among secondary school teachers than among the college 
chers, College teachers are inclined to have students stop at househol 
ers Thus, on the whole they seem to be in favour of students ae 
their other responsibilities in favour of studies, The percentages of wen 
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and college teachers in favour of students’ participation in politics @ 


very small a 
among the school teacher 
(d) The Goals of Educ 


tical amon 
either 
althou 


s than they are among college teachers. en 
ation: The pattern of responses is almost 1 oat 
g school and college teachers, The largest percentages choo 

good citizenship or culture as the principal goal of educatio™: 
gh good citizenship seems to appeal to somewhat larger percentag® 
of secondary school teachers than of college teachers. Among both n 
groups, economic security generally srn. a aE percentages 
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of responses whereas high status seems to find the last place. 


(c) Education and the Inculcation of Values: The majority of secon- 
dary school and college teachers, alike, seem to agree, either wholly or 
partially with the comment that the present system of education does not 
inculcate a sense of values in the younger generation. Twenty per cent 
or less, from both groups explicitly state that they disagree with the com- 
ment. The largest percentages both of secondary school and of college 
teachers agree with the statement only partially. 


Section VI— OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND COMMITMENT AMONG 
CoLLEGE TEACHERS 


In discussions on the standard of college education in India today, 


One statement often made regarding the college teachers’ choice of the 
from among those who come to teach- 


teaching profession is that many 
for the career of their choice, and 


ing do so because they fail to qualify 
not because they have a positive liking for teaching. This, it is pointed 


` out, seriously affects the commitment of the college teachers and makes 
for a deterioration in the standard of education. It was not possible, with- 
in the scope of this study, to try to establish any relationship between the 
manner in which the profession was chosen, and its implications for pro- 
fessional performance. However, the questionnaire includes two questions 
on the college teachers’ choice of the teaching profession which provide 
useful data for further, more detailed investigations into the problem of 
the college teacher's choice of his profession and the implication of this 
choice for his professional commitment and performance. The questions are 


as follows: 


Q. 30: (1) “At any stage in 
other than teaching oY 


your career have you pursued an occupation 
2. Yes, before I took to teaching 


4, Yes, I have done it/am doing 
it with teaching. 


1. Never 
3. Yes, between two 


teaching jobs. 


Q. 31: (2) “Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to 


choose any other occupation ?” 
2. No 3. I can’t say/I had no specific 


1. Yes 
choice 


gauge the extent to which teaching has been the 


Both the questions seek to 
Responses to the second question indicate the 


“first? choice as a career. 
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of responses whereas high status seems to find the last place. 

(c) Education and the Inculcation of Values: The majority of secon- 
dary school and college teachers, alike, seem to agree, either wholly or 
partially with the comment that the present system of education does not 
inculcate a sense of values in the younger generation. Twenty per cent 
or less, from both groups explicitly state that they disagree with the com- 
ment. The largest percentages both of secondary school and of college 
teachers agree with the statement only partially. 


Srction VI— OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND COMMITMENT AMONG 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


In discussions on the standard of college education in India today, 
one statement often made regarding the college teachers choice of the 
teaching profession is that many from among those who come to teach- 
ing do so because they fail to qualify for the career of their choice, and 
es because they have a positive liking for teaching. This, it is pointed 

Out, seriously affects the commitment of the college teachers and makes 
for a deterioration in the standard of education. It was not possible, with- 
in the scope of this study, to try to establish any relationship between the 
manner in which the profession was chosen, and its implications for pro- 
fessional performance. However, the questionnaire includes two questions 
on the college teachers’ choice of the teaching profession which provide 
useful data for further, more detailed investigations into the problem of 
the college teacher's choice of his profession and the implication of this 
choice for his professional commitment and performance. The questions are 


as follows: 


Q. 30: (1) “At any stage in your career 
other than teaching ?” 


have you pursued an occupation 


9. Yes, before I took to teaching 


1. Never 
3. Yes, between two 4, Yes, I have done it/am doing 
J teaching jobs. it with teaching. 


Q. 31: (2) “Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to 
choose any other occupation Ge 
1. Yes 2. No 3. I can’t say/I had no specific 
choice 
ek to gauge the extent to which teaching has been the 


Both the questions se 
“first” choice as a career. Responses to the second question indicate the 
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rs who 
The consistently lower percentage of professional my meer hy 
have never practised any other occupation tends to ne a onti 
had an acceptable alternative the men teachers have tried o 
i Fa Ar Some Time or the Other: Between 26 to 38 per m 
men, between 4 and 15 per cent college women and as oe a mets 
40 to 78 per cent professional teachers have either followed ee teachin 
pation before they came to teaching, have done it in betwe interesting 
jobs or continue to do so while teaching. It would have been a 
to find out the kinds of occupations that college teachers have fo 3 «Reet 
fore they came to teaching. In the case of those who follow lah” coms 
pation along with teaching, information on the kinds of occupatio. ibe 
bined with teaching would be even more interesting, But there is ni F 
in the data in hand to indicate the nature of the other occupations co cae 
teachers follow or have followed, the reasons for which they left these nae er 
pations in favour of teaching or, wherever they continue to follow ano’ is 
Occupation side by side with teaching, why they follow a second wide 
tion and which of the two they consider primary. Meanwhile, it wou = 
interesting to observe the distribution of college teachers in terms of is oe 
ther they followed another occupation before: they took up teaching Ao 
between two teaching jobs, or whether they continue to follow another o! 
pation along with teaching, 

(iii) Before Teaching: 

had followed another occu 
change from another occu 
who have done this is as fi 


“yes, T 
The choice of the second alternative r 3 f 
pation before I took to teaching” indica 


k; ersons 
pation to teaching, The percentages of p 
ollows: 
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po irn of professional teachers this chang from another job to 
g may be viewed in two ways. The general feeling is that with the 
ample opportunities available to professionally trained persons, few would 
be attracted to teaching positions. It is commonly believed that most of 
the employment opportunities available to the professionally trained are 
superior to employment as a teacher, and the fact that professionally train- 
ed persons have left other positions in favour of teaching is difficult to 
understand. Does this indicate that those who have turned to teaching 
have failed as practitioners in the field? Or does it mean that despite 
their professional competence they find teaching and research much more 
to their liking and have turned to it as soon as they could? On the other 
hand, independent professional experience is often a requirement for teach- 
ing positions in professional institutions and it is possible to argue that 
teachers who had previously worked in non-teaching positions were only 
acquiring the necessary qualifications. 

(iv) Between Teaching Jobs: The percentage of college teachers 
who give this alternative response is uniformly small. Among college men 
the percentages of those who say that they had followed another occupation 
between two teaching jobs is less than 5 per cent in five states and between 
7 and 10 per cent in threo others. Among college women it is nil in six 
states, . Among professional college teachers it is less than 6 per cent in 


five states and between 7 and 10 per cent in 3 others. 
(v) With Teaching: The percentage of college teachers who say that 


they follow some other occupation along with teaching is small or negligible 
among college men and college women and somewhat larger among pro- 
fessional teachers. This may be seen from the following table. 

; It is generally assumed that a college teacher who engages in an occu- 
pation other than teaching cannot be entirely devoted to the teaching pro- 
fession. The principal purpose behind finding out the percentages of the 
college teachers who said that they follow other occupations while they are 
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employed as teachers, is to find out the percentages of the college ss 
who are likely to be thus distracted from teaching. The data pes a 
among college men and college women the percentages of those who 
likely to be thus distracted are negligible in most states. ; o In 
The percentages of those who follow another occupation are a aa 
among professional teachers. The data cannot, however, be mee A 
interpreted without adequate information on what the “other occupatio: a 
in which the college teachers are employed; but the higher percen Aea SN 
not surprising since teachers in colleges of medicine or engineering are 9, nal 
allowed private practice and consultations, But even among professio E 
teachers the percentage of those with other additional positions is not cor 
siderable except in West Bengal and Mysore. 
(b) What the College Teachers “Wished” 


to Choose: Answers to the 
first question gave information on whether 


the college teachers in the 
as their first occupation or whether 
her occupation. The purpose of a 
her they had really “wished” to ‘ate 
y other occupation or position. The firs 


t 
ey did, the second tries to find out wha 
they would have perferred to do. 


Responses to the first two alternatives from among the alternate ane 
wers provided, viz, “Yes? and “No”, indicate whether the respon di 
wished or did not wish to follow an occupation other than teaching dee 
career. The alternatives have been aiser a 
om the point of view of analysing the col 
rofession, however, are responses to the ee. 
“I can’t say, I had no specific choice.” The percentage 


3 he 
college teachers who say so is not negligible, as may be seen from the , 
table given below, 


The data indic 
undecided in their 


teachers’ attitude to the p 


3 most 
ate that professional teachers seem to have been pe 
choice of teaching. College men seem to have been 
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undecided than college women. There is nothing in the data to indicate 
whether this ambivalance is an aspect of the general attitude of the res- 
pondents or whether it is restricted to their occupational choice. That the 
percentage of those who display uncertainty regarding the choice of occu- 
pation is highest among professional teachers is not unexpected. Since the 
professional teachers are likely to have had real alternatives of either tak- 
ing to teaching or entering a field job their choice may have been 
more difficult. For college men and women the altérnatives are not likely 
_to have been many. 

A comparison between the data for the eight states indicates that 
Percentages of college men who say that they had no specific choice does 
not vary much in the eight states. In the responses of college women, and 
of professional teachers on the other hand, there is considerable interstate 
-variation. This may be explained by the fact that cenditions that relate to 
the choice of a career by non-professionally trained men are somewhat uni- 
form in the country whereas those that relate to women vary between 
States in terms of the cultural norms and the available employment 
Opportunities. The greater the alternatives the more uncertain is the choice 
‘likely to be. Similarly, conditions relevant to the professionally trained 
persons’ choice of an occupation also vary from one state to another in 
terms of the degree of development and the opportunities for employment. 
The greater the development, the greater the employment opportunities 


and correspondingly the greater the difficulty of choice. ; 
The second alternative provided, viz, “No” (I did not wish to choose 


any other occupation), may be taken as an indication of the fact that the 
“first choice” has been given to the teaching profession. If “No” is interpret- 
ed as indicating first preference for teaching, the data will be comparable 
with those on the earlier question. The percentages of college teachers who 
say that they “did not” wish to follow any occupation other than teach- 


ing are as follows: 
TABLE V-76 
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d college women the 

T TAN e e a Scott higher 
fee ety hare had ne a 3 take up teaching, The differ- 
than the percentage of those that nes ong college men and between 
ence ranges between + 2% and + 20% ie E e 
+4 per cent and + 32 per cent among col lege wo a MERE: Eici 

A comparison between the eight states oe sae, eed soon 
and Gujarat the percentage of college A E ee o, is conspicuously 
teaching as a career, in spite of not intially wanting to ae es vind thendaleel 
higher than the percentage of men who seem to oe The percentages 
in the same position. In Orissa the situation is reversed 2 ee 
are higher among college men. In the other five states diffe: 
college men and college women are negligible, oft ehen hA 

Professional teachers differ markedly from non-professio a achat Whe 
in five out of the eight states the percentage of professional m Pt. 
took up teaching is smaller than the percentage of those who we nofeasiogal 
up teaching. This situation may be explained by the fact that p ere. 
experience” is likely to have been one of the qualifying sae Hei 
teaching position and professionally trained persons who wishe nal oa 
their careers have had to work in their professio 
experience required for teaching. 
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of his occupation as aoove or below the occupation of his father. Of course, 
the father’s occupational status is only one point of reference for an eva- 
luation of the status of one’s occupation. The occupational status in the 
e occupations of others — siblings, or friends, 
determinants of satisfaction or dis- 
the issue any further in the 


community in relation to th 
for instance—are equally important 
satisfaction. But it was not possible to probe 
course of this study. 


The responses to the question asking 
their occupational status with their fathers’ indicate that the majority of 


college men and professional teachers consider college teaching a marked 
upward mobility for themselves. The percentages of the college women who 
are of this opinion are conspicuously smaller. 


the college teachers to compare 


TABLE V-79 
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men who say that their profession is higher 


The percentages of college i 
in status than their fathers’ range between 52 and 79. Among professional 


teachers too, in six out of the eight states, the majority (between 55 and 
68 per cent) say that their occupation 1s higher in status than tie 
fathers’. With one or two exceptions, the majority of professional teachers 
and college men in the sample are upward mobile, the majority of college 


women in all the states, except Mysore, are downward mobile. 
This corresponds to the objective situation about the social background 
of teachers which was discussed earlier. It was noticed that, compared to 


men in the same category; the percentage of women who come from homes 
with urban occupations and educated fathers and grandfathers is higher. 

It is generally agreed that in choosing an occupation upward social 
mobility is an important consideration. Achieving oe occupational status 
higher than the father’s is one way of improving one s own status in society. 
It is assumed that a person who has had a chance: to move up In occupa- 
tional status would be more satisfied in, and therefore more committed to his 
occupation than one who has not had the satisfaction of improving his 
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occuptional status. But the fact that the percentage "of those who ie 
moved upward is much higher among college men than it is among ee fed 
women need not mean that college men are likely to be more SA ta 
with their occupational status than the college women are. For men r d 
fathers occupation may serve as an important point of reference i v 
comparison, for women this is not the case. There is a sex eae of 
occupational goals and aspirations. If it were not so, 60 to 90 per ce dail 
women in the sample would not have chosen college teaching as E 
first occupational preference. Thus, while women college teachers be 
consider the occupation they follow as lower in status than their fathe d 
occupation, they need not for that reason be regarded as a dissatisfied or al 
frustrated group. Moreover, while they are likely to judge their profes ae 
status in comparison with other women who are in the professions, 
general social status, as different from their occupational status, is mainly 
determined by the status of the husband or father, i 
The factors governing women’s choice and preference for the teac a 
ing profession are likely to be quite different from those governing tha 
choice among men. It was mentioned earlier that as an educationally hana 
capped group, women are likely to seek to establish their “education@ 
Status” through the choice of teaching as a profession. Again, among na 
occupations that involve work outside the home, teaching is an occupation 
which is comparitively less difficult to combine with homemaking. Morc- 
over, in a society moving from tradition to modernity, the traditional pres 
judice against the employment of women from good families is not easily 
Overcome, and the teaching profession is one of the few regarding which 
the traditional attitudes have shown some lenience. All these factors weigh 
in the educated Indian woman’s preference for the teaching profession and 
a na case the occupational status of the father does not become the major 
point of reference, 
teks the college men, the professional teachers are also upward 
mobile in their subjective judgement. The majority of professional teachers 
in a majority of the eight states say that their occupations have a higher 
Status than the occupations pursued by their fathers. It was noticed earlier, 
however, that teachers in professional colleges have fathers and grandfathers 
the fathers and grandfathers of teachers in 
One would, therefore, have expected a Joya 
college teachers to consider their occupation to 
s. The influence of this factor is however cff set- 
professional college teachers are slightly perie 
are likely to judge the status of their occupation 
not only in terms of the status of college teaching in the community but 
also in terms of the status of their particular speciality—medicine or 


who are more educated than 


non-professional colleges, 

Porportion of professional 
be better than their father 
by two others. First, that 
paid and second that they 
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engi a y. 
po the case may be. These latter occupations have generally 
a higher status in the community. 


The college teachers who consi 
A A $ na 
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identical with their fathers’ are not small or negligible. Among college men 
the percentages range between 17 and 34, among college women between 
22 and 59 and among the professional teachers between 27 and 38. The 
percentages are highest among college women. The over-representation of 
college women, in this category, is explained by their under-representation 
among those who consider their occupation higher in status than their 


fathers’, 

The percentage of college teach eir occupational 
status inferior to their fathers’ is small. ' and professional 
teachers the percentages of those who consider their occupational status 
lower than that of their fathers’ are vey, 
in some cases. Nowhere is the percentage higher than 16. 
that led this small number to choose a profession lower in status than the 
fathers’ might throw some light on the college teacher's choice of an 
occupation. Data on this point are not available to the present study, but 
this issue is worth exploring further. The comparatively higher percent- 


3 : i of the factors 
age of women ın this category 1$ uni an terms 0° x 
the teaching profession, mentioned earlier. — 


influencin > s 
women’s choice of x 5 
5 iced throughout this section bet- 


It underlines further, the difference notice © EA 
ween men and women teachers in non-professiona F eges. TE 
On the whole the data on the college teachers F o a own 
o Benona status indicate that to the majority eb a ates 
essional teac? rofession has meant upW : s 
ae E b f the college teacher and to 
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$2 rat 
education. Some of them are as follows— Did the teachers ro = 
their occupation is higher in status than that of the fathers AE. a 
ing mainly in quest of the superior status? What are the factors cee ne. 
mine the choice of teaching as a profession? What are the impli 


1 
: . formance of tne 
these factors to the professional commitment and performan 
college teachers? 


3. WILLINGNESS TO CONTINUE IN THE PROFESSION 


ia ce 

From the point of view of understanding the college Gace i 
of teaching as a profession and their satisfaction with their pae Te 
willingness or unwillingness to continue in the profession. is importa: sation 
college teachers interviewed were therefore asked the following qu time 

“Now that you have been in the teaching profession for oe eae of 
would you like ta change it if there is an opportunity for some other ki 
work (with the same emoluments) ?” 

1. Yes, I would like to change. 

2. It is too late to change now. 

3. No, I would not like to change. 


š a from 
Those who say “Yes” clearly indicate their willingness to Lig ed dat 
teaching to another occupation. Those who say “too late” indica 


aes : : ition to 
the question is meaningless to them as they would not be in a posi 
change. But the res 


+, 36 400 
ponse carries a note of regret in the fact that it H i 
late”, and therefore college teachers who choose this response cannot e 
be considered desirous of continuing in the profession. The negative on- 
$ e taken as a clear indication of the willingness to nie 
tinue in the teaching profession and, in that sense, of a measure of © 
mitment to the profession, inion 

All the college teachers interviewed seem to have a definite er: 
on this point, Non-response is Nil in most cases except for 6 per cent co ther 
women in Maharashtra and a negligible 2 per cent or less in three © 
Cases, 


ponse alone may b 


‘ not 
Ithe Overwhelming majority of college teachers state that they do 
wish to change to any 


olu- 
other work even if it brought the same em 
ments, 

do 

Among college men the percentages of those who state that yok 

not wish to leave the profession range between 58 and 79 per ue 87 per 
college women percentages are higher and range between 63 an 
cent and among professional teachers between 54 and 80 per cent. 


ould 
In seven out of the eight states the percentages of those who W 


not like 


5 A college 
college men, In five out of these, differences in percentages between 


mong . 
to change are higher among college women than they are a 
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oes a college wonten range between + and 10 per cent. In Orissa and 
jasthan the differences are somewhat higher above 15 per cent. Gujarat 
percentages among college women are lower than 
The percentages of those who do not wi 
age ai higher among college women than they are among the i 
Ba ar ge iers as well— by a small 5 per cent in West Bengal, by 9 
ee ujarat, by between 20 and 26 per cent in Maharashtra, Orissa 
ac han and by 44 per cent in Punjab. In Andhra and Mysore the 
s reversed but the differences in percentages are small—6 and 2 


per cent respectively. 


is the only state where the 
percentages among college men. 


TABLE Y-81 


PERCEN oF "1 
ERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE TEACHERS Wro Say Tuar THEY Wourop Nor 


Lixe TO CHANGE (Q. 35) 
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58 79 74 70 71 67 76 6l 
paw 67 85 63 80 75 87 84 77 
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are unwilling to change the 


f one accepts the arguments put forward 
of the profession with the women’s 
» in a situation of traditional 


find the teaching profes- 


That higher percentages of college women 


profession is understandable i 
- earlier that due to the compatibility 
domestic responsibilities and its “acceptability 
Prejudice against work outside the home women 
sion particularly well-suited to their needs. j , 

The percentages of those who wish to continue in the profession are 
smaller among professional teachers than they are among college men, m 
five out of the eight states. This is not unexpected. In the questions put 
to college teachers regarding their choice of teaching as an occupation, the 
percentages of those who jndicated that teaching was their “first choice” 
was distinctly higher among college teachers than among professional tea- 
chers and one would naturally expect the percentage of professional col- 
lege teachers who are willing to continue in the profession to be smaller 


as well. ° 

The percentages of those who say; definitely, that they would like to 
change if they were offered some other job with the same emoluments range 
2 and 26 among college 


between 8 and 29 among college men, between 
women and between 9 and 38 among professional teachers. 
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The percentages of those who wish to change are ‘on the whole eon 
among professional college teachers followed by college men and coleg 
women, 

Those who say that it is too late to leave, seem to indicate that wa 
are staying on in the teaching profession somewhat reluctantly. T heir a 
centages range as follows: among college men about 5 per cent in tW 
states and between 11 and 16 per cent in the six others, among ect): 
women between Nil and 7 per cent in six states and 16 per cent and 
per cent in two (Gujarat and Punjab respectively); among professiona 
teachers, between 6 and 11 per cent in six states and 15 per cent in 
Maharashtra and 18 per cent in Rajasthan. 


TABLE V-82 


PERCENTAGE or Tmose Wuo Say Tmar Tuey Wourp LIke To CHANGE 
TO ANoTHER Occupation (Q. 35) 
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15 2 
Since a reluctance to stay on in the profession would doubtless affect 
the professional performance of college teachers, it is important for edu- 
cationists to understand the basis of this reluctance. If one takes the twO 
Fesponses “Yes” and “Too late” to indicate “reluctance”, the percentages 


of those who are reluctant to Stay on in the teaching profession ee 
be considered to be high. 


TABLE V-83 


PERCENTAGE or CoLLece Teac 
TO CHANGE TO ANoTHER Pr 
LATE (INDICATING THAT 


ERS Who EITHER Say Tuar Tuey WISH 
OFESSION or Wuo Say Tuar ir 1s Too 
THEY WISH TO CHANGE) (Q. 35) 
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Th i 3 

Mae 

2 g professional college teachers. The 
range between 20 and 24 in Andhra, West Bengal and Mysore and betwe: i 
20 and 46 in the other states. College men come second in order. In Hie 
group, percentages range between 90 and 31 in six out of the eight eas 
che as ER as 39 in Rajasthan and 42 in Andhra. The percentages of 
AA i X are in the profession inspite of saying that they wish to change 

is too late to change are lowest among college women. 

Thus the data clearly indicate that more than 20 per cent college men 
and professional teachers in each of the eight states seem to be staying on in 
the teaching profession somewhat reluctantly. In Andhra, Gujarat, Mysore 
and Rajasthan the percentage of those who are in the profession somewhat 
unwillingly is more than 20 per cent among college women as well. 


4. A COMPARISON BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL AND NON- 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The overwhelming majority of secondary school teachers both men 
and women, state that they did not wish to choose any other occupation 
before they took up teaching. The college teachers who say so are also in 
a majority. With one or two exceptions, the percentages of secondary 
school men and women teachers who say so are consistently higher than, 
the corresponding percentages of college men and women in a state who 
say so. Differences range from as little as 2 per cent to much as 22 per cent. 

Whereas the majority of college men in all the states, between 61 
and 79 per cent in each of the: eight states, consider their occupational 
status superior to the occupational status that their fathers’ held, only 24 
and 29 per cent secondary school men in two states and between 41 and 
50 per cent in the other states do so. The percentages of college women 


who consider themselves occupationally superior in status to their fathers’ 
are considerably smaller t ntages among the college men, they 


range between 26 and 33 i the percentage is as low as 
15 in West Bengal. Mysore is the only state where the majority of college 
women consider their status superior to that of their fathers’. But the 
percentages of school women who consider their occupational status 
higher are even lower. Percentages range between 21 and 25 in five states, 
and stand at 12 per cent and 14 per cent in two. In West Bengal none of 
the secondary school women considers herself higher in status. Thus 
the data clearly indicate that in terms of upward mobility the profession 
of teaching is likely to have brought satisfaction to considerably larger 
numbers of non-professional college teachers than to secondary school 


teachers. 


han the perce 
n seven states and 
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io 
It is understandable therefore that the percentages of those wh 
are fully committed to the teaching profession, 
any reservations, that they do not wish to ch ie en 
is also higher among the college teachers. Whereas the a a ae 
58 and 79 per cent college men in all the states say that SA MIEN 
to change the profession, only between 38 per cent and 49 per E, 
men in five states are of the same opinion. In the three es a 
percentages are higher, ranging between 60 and 68 per cent, “a A 
to be lower than the corresponding percentages among colleg M, 
Generally the majority of school women are definitely n cent 
teaching, between 58 and 76 per cent in six states and about Pomel 
in two, but these percentages are lower than those among college 


5 7 per cent in six 
In the latter group these range between 75 per cent and 87 per cer 
States, the lowest are 63 and 67 per cent. 


PA t 
in that they say, withou 
ange to another occupation 


7 S E 
Section VII — Tur Socia, ATTITUDES AND VALUES oF TH 


CoLLEGE TEACHER 


os : z attitudes 
The questions through which information was obtained on the pia ie, 
and values of the college teacher are taken from the list of qu 


i 3 ee * values 
mentioned and disscussed earlier while describing the attitudes and 
of school teachers, 


For the purpose of anal 
be grouped into five é ded 
ed for the teachers, to students inclu 
a few questions on 


These questions had 


and values of the college teachers 
as follows: 

ligion (secular or otherwise) 

hange and to the future 


1. Attitude to re 


eral 
leaders and the fulfilment of politica! 

obligations 
4, i 


or 
ek: 
ic) 
S 
a 

a 


or archievement-oriented, 
The data on the valu 


es and attitudes of the college teachers can be 
used in many ways. 


(i) 
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and attitudes of college men, college women and professional 

teachers. 

(ii) To point out the implications of these values and attitudes 
to the professional role of the college teachers. 
To compare the values and attitudes held by college teachers 
with the values and attitudes of college Heads and of college 
students and to identify incongruities that are likely to 
interfere with interpersonal relationships. 

(iv) To point out the clues that the data may provide for fur- 

ther research in the sociology of education. 

In this section the attitudes and values of the college teachers will 
only be examined from the point of view of (i), (ii) and (iv) above. Item 
Gii) viz, comparison between the attitudes and values of the college 
teachers and the other groups of respondents will be taken up later. 


(iii) 


1. ATTITUDE TO RELIGION (SECULAR OR NON-SECULAR) 


The question asked in this connection was as follows. “Whether or 
not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon whether he 
believes in any religion. Do you agree?” The four alternate responses pro- 
vided the respondents with the option of accepting the statement wholly, 
accepting it partially, rejecting it completely or saying that they were un- 


able to agree or disagree with the statement. 
Secularism is an important characteristic of modernity. A rational ends- 


means calculation, and purposive striving with a faith in the ability to 
achieve through effort are other important characteristics of the modern 


attitude to life. The modern scheme of values makes a sophisticated dis- 
and religion as dogma or the adherence 


tinction between religion as faith 
to a creed. The latter is considered incompatible with secularism and 


modernity. 

In the que: 
dogma and the adhere 
make this clear. The am 
term religion as faith in a more secula: 
be taken to indicate a complete rejection o. 
the ability to strive for better prospects, but 

be taken to indicate a non-secular attitude. 


the word religion is intended to mean 
. But, the question as stated does not 
biguity leaves the respondent free to interpret the 
r sense. The negative responses could 
f the idea that religion determines 
the positive responses cannot 
To the extent that they are 
the term religion, it is 


stion quoted above, 
nce to creed 


likely to be based on varied meanings attributed to t 3 
difficult to interpret them. The analysis of this question will therefore con- 
‘centrate on the negative res “No, religion has nothing to do with 
: as indicating definitely a secular 


ponse viz., 
t of one’s lot in life”, 


improvemen 
attitude. 
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Non-response to this question 
expressed through the response 
or less. This indicates that 
this matter. 


as well as an inability-to answer the question 
“I don’t know” are negligible—6 per cent 
the college teachers have a definite opinion on 


TABLE V-84 


PERCENTAGE OF Cottece TzacHers WHo State Taart RELIGION Has 
“NOTHING To po” Wrra WHETHER A Man STRIVES or Doers Nor 
Strive ro Improve His Lor 1N Lire (Card IT Q. 11). 
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Tf college teachers are to inculcate secularism among students it is 
necessary that they themselyes are secular. If they are not, they would make | 
poor models, Besides, they can hardly be expected to communicate to the 
students a value of the worth of which they themselves are unconvinced. 
Among college men the Percentages of those who say that religion has 
“nothing to do” with whether or not a man strives to improve his lot range 
between 43 and 70, among college women between 42 and 71, and among 
professional college teachers between 44 and 84. 


Among the factors credited with cultivating a secular outlook, a high 
level of education and an educated home environment are considered im- 
Portant. The type of Occupation followed is also relevant. Technical and 

ork—hecause it requires a critical and questioning attitude— 
» because they make for continuous contacts with 
expected to make for secularism. 
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IN A 
ne ae ara aa  e 
E Sate: S : : jority of women come from edu- 
ee y an occupationally advantaged backgrounds. If their own lack 
cae ek had been the only factor making Indian women more ortho- 
Sain: i men, there should be no difference between the college men and 
by ae a ae a both have the same level of education. In fact 
sample could eee Nee: aa ae Ce es nat 

ue 2 ular than the college men. 
ae me ey: do not show any definite trend. In three out of the eight 
` ndhra, West Bengal and Mysore), the percentage of college men 

ho state that religion has nothing to do with whether a man strives to im- 
prove his lot in ‘life is higher than the percentage of college women who 
Say so. The percentage of those who say that religion has “nothing to do” 
aS also higher among college men in Gujarat, although by a negligible mar- 
gin. In the other four states, the percentage of college women who give this 
answer is higher than the percentage of college men but the difference is 
negligible. In Rajasthan, however, the percentage of college women who 
state that religion has nothing to do with a man’s striving for betterment of 
his lot in life is conspicuously higher—the 


re is a difference of 24 per cent. 
It has been mentioned above that technical work is conducive to the 
ar attitude. The percentage o. 


f those who are de- 
finitely secular should therefore be higher among professional teachers than 
it is among college men. Here again the data do not conform to expecta- 
tions. The differences between college men and professional teachers in the 
sample are negligible in all the states except Maharashtra and Orissa. In 
Maharashtra and Orissa, however, the percentage of those who are secular 
is higher among professional teachers by 17 and 14 per cent respectively. 

The fact that the data do not conform to expectations has important 
implications for sociological research in education and research in the area 
of social change. That the percentage of college women in the sample who 
are definitely secular is smaller than expected indicates that the effective- 
ness of formal education and of an educated and occupationally advantaged 
home atmosphere in the cultivation of secularism need to be precisely 
evaluated. That professional teachers do not differ significantly from college 


men, probably means that factors other than education and occupation are 
more effective in the moulding of the secular or non-secular attitudes. 

This is supported by the fact that although the education level of the 
‘college teachers in the sample from all the eight states 1s somewhat 


similar, there is considerable inter-state variation in the percentage of those 
> ; i 
who are definitely secular. Percentages range from betiveen 43-51 in Gu- 
jarat, Maharashtra, Punja d 58 in Mysore to between 


b and Rajasthan an 
60 and 70 in Andhra, West Bengal 


development of a secul 


and Orissa. 
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There is nothing in the data to explain why college — 2 
Rajasthan and professional teachers in Maharashtra and Orissa conform 
the expectations and why college women in 
the trend. Further research into the differ 
other states is likely to provide important 
factors other than formal education, 
making for the’ development of secular 


the other states go contrary to 
ences between these and the 
clues to the identification of 
either technical or professional, as 
attitudes. 


2. ATTITUDE TO CHANGE AND TO THE FUTURE 
The modernization of a traditio: 


traditional society depends on the ext 
change. The acce 


i a 
nal society and the development of a 


. Development in a country also 
duals. The motivation for indi- 
urge to improve his own status 
in the possibility of moving up 


depends on the purposive striving of indivi 


modern attitude to change. 
a faith that change is pes, 
e that course of change, and 


onfidence in their own ability 


Optimistic about the possibilities of 


under the are eect from the questionnaire grouped for analysis 
ea entitled Attitude to Change and to the Future”, the first 
e teachers’ generalized attitude to change, 


Jn their ability to influence change, and the 
ty to improve One’s status. 


(Card II Q 21) e: “The first of the three questions was as follows: 
s Manyi things are changing in our daily life and in the 


confidence i 


society in which we live, 
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1. Some peoplè think that these changes are, on the whole, for the 


better. 
2. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 
What is your opinion in the matter? 1———— 2 


In answer, the overwhelming majority of college teachers state that the 
changes are on the whole for the better. The percentages of those who state 
that changes are for the better range between 71 and 87 among 
college men, between 56 and 90 among college women, and between 61 and 
87 among professional teachers. The detailed distributions may be seen from 
the following table. 


TABLE V-85 


PERCENTAGE oF CoLLece Tracers WHo Tuinx Tuar THE CHANGES 
Taxıxo Prace Are For Tue Berrer (Card II Q. 21) 
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The table shows that the percentages of those who say that changes 
are for the better are the highest among professional teachers in four states, 
West Bengal, Maharashtra, Orissa and Rajasthan, In Andhra and Gujarat 
the percentage of those who say that the changes are for the better is the 
highest among college teachers. In Punjab and Mysore they are the highest 
among college women. Thus no definite trend of inter-group variation can 
he observed. 

Even the differences between states do not show a clear direction of 

' variation. Gujarat and Mysore have the highest proportion of college 
men who give the favourable or positive response. Mysore and Punjab have 
the highest proportion of college women who give this response. Among 
Professional teachers, Maharashtra, Orissa and Punjab have the highest per- 
centages. West Bengal has the lowest position among college men, and 
Andhra among college women and Andhra again is the lowest among 
Professional teachers. Generally college teachers in the sample from Andhra 
seem to be most conservative and those from Punjab and Mysore most pro- 


gressive, 
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(b) Confidence in the Ability to Influence the Course of Change: ees 
as the first question seeks to gauge the respondents’ generalised ee 
change, the second question probes into whether the respondents feel tha 
they can influence the changes, 

(Card II Q. 22) Do you believe that you can have some influence on 
these changes ? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. I don’t know , 
An answer in the affirmative would indicate self-confidence, and a faith 
in one's ability to direct the course of events. Since the teachers as social- 
ising agents are expected to cultivate self-confidence among students, it 1$ 
particularly important that they possess the quality themselves. Of the three 
alternate responses provided to the question “Yes” alone indicates cone 
fidence. The second and the third alternatives, viz, “No” and “I don’t 
know” as well as non-responses to the question indicate a lack of confidence 
on the part of the teachers in their own ability to influence change. The 
percentages of college teachers who answer with a positive “Yes” range be- 
tween 40 and 73. They are distributed as follows: 


TABLE V-86 


PERCENTAGE or COLLEGE 


TEACHERS Wuo Arge Conrwent THAT 
Tey Can INFLU 
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say that they can influence change are higher by a negligible 1 to 5 per 
cent, in Andhra by 15 per cent, and in Gujarat, Orissa and Punjab by 
between 23 and 27 per cent. In Maharashtra, however, the situation is re- 
versed, and the percentages are higher among college women by 24 per 
cent. In fact in Maharashtra the percentage of college women who are 
confident of their ability to influence the course of change is higher than 
percentages among both the other groups. 


That college women are the least confident group is understandable. 
According to the Indian tradition, women are expected to play a passive 
role in life. Self-effacement, rather than self-assertion is the ideal for women 
and the small percentage of college women in the sample who state that 
they are confident probably reflect the influence on the educated women 
of the traditional ideal. 


Tnter-state differences do not show any trend. Among college men 
Punjab and Orissa have the highest and Rajasthan the lowest positive res- 
ponses. Among college women Maharashtra has the highest and Gujarat 
Punjab have the lowest percentage of positive response. Among pro- 
fessional college teachers Orissa has the highest and Andhra the lowest 
percentage, 

In five out of the eight states between 52 and 58 per cent college men 
are confident about their ability to influence change. Among the other three, 
the percentage of those who say they will be able to influence change is 
somewhat lower in Rajasthan — 46 per cent and exceptionally high in 
Orissa and Punjab —65 and 73 per cent respectively. 


n the percentages are much lower. They are in 


Among college womer 
and between 


between 26 and 28 in Gujarat and Punjab, 35 in Andhra, 
43 and 47 in West Bengal, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan. In Maharashtra, 
the percentage is the highest—as high as 58 and comparable to that among 
college men. 

Among professional teachers the pe 
can influence change range between 40 
44 in Andhra, Maharashtra and Rajasthan, 68 in Orissa, 
and 53 in the other states. 

In most of the states there i 
and women, women’ being conspicuously more diffident about their ability 
to influence change. In Punjab the difference between the percentages of 
college men and college women is particularly high—45 per cent. In 
Andhra, Orissa and Gujarat, it is 20, 21 and 26 per cent respectively. In 


rcentages of those who think they 
and 68. They are between 40 and 
and between 50 


s a great difference between college men 
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. i ja n 

Mysore it is 14, in West Bengal it narrows down to*9, and in ieee 
s 9 

it is neligible — 3, Maharashtra is the only state where the percentag 


i ili i a ange 
of college women who are confident about their ability to influence chang 
is higher, though by a mar; 


ginal 6 per cent, than the percentages of college 
men who are thus confident. 


Professional teachers 
technology to dev 
in them a sense o 
about their com 


see tangible evidence of the contribution of 
clopment in the country. One would expect this to create 
f participation in the many new ventures and a confidence 
petence to influence change around. But the data do not 
ignificant differences between college men and professional 


rences in the percentages of those who say that they think 


: ae n 
they can influence change are between 1 and 8 per cent in six states. I 
Andhra and Orissa, on the contrar 


Y, percentages of college men who are 
confident are larg 


er than the percentages of professional college teachers 
who are confident b r cent respectively, 
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The percentage of those who say that it is easy to move up in social 
status is generally low as may be seen from the following table: 


TABLE V-88 


PERCENTAGE or CoLLece Teacners Wxo Say Taar rr 1s Easy To Move Up 
mv Socar Status (Card II Q. 19) 
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Nowhere does the percentage of college teachers who say that it is 
easy to move up in social status exceed 27. 

In general, the data indicate that the college teachers are not parti- 
cularly opitimistic about the possibilities for improving one’s social status. 
Tnter-state differences are not particularly striking except for the fact that 
college women in West Bengal and college women in Maharashtra seem 
to be the least optimistic about the chances for improving one’s status and 
college men and professional teachers from Rajasthan most optimistic from 
among the college teachers in the sample. 


3. SELF IN RELATION TO LEADERS AND THE FULFILMENT 
OF POLITIGAL OBLIGATIONS 


From the point of view of educating the younger generation to fulfil 
their political obligations in a democracy it is necessary that college teachers 
provide them with a model for political behaviour. The communication of 
One’s ideas and opinions on public issues to persons who are in a position 
to take note of them and act upon them is one of the methods by which 
the individual participates in a democracy. Whether or not an individual 
fulfils this basic political obligation depends, in turn, on whether he has 
confidence that his opinions are heeded by the politicans and teachers in 
the country. 


Two questions were put to the college teachers in this area. The first 


with a view to understanding their own views regarding the influence of 
their opinion on political leaders and the second to find out whether any 
of them had ever communicated their opinion on public issues to leaders 
and persons in authority. The questions were as follows: 
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(Card II Q. 12) In your view, how much attention do pou aa 
(leaders of the country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

1. A great deal 2. Only a little 

3. None at all 

(Card II Q. 17) 

Have you ever ta 

political leader to 


4. I do not know 
The second question ran thus: , 
e 4 r 
Iked to or written to some government official o 


tell him your opinion on some public issue such as 
what the government should do about education? 


1l. Many times 2, Sometimes 3. Never 
Of the four alternate res 
response, “A great deal” 


one’s opinions are heeded 


Ponses provided to the first question only the 


could be taken as indicative of a confidence that 
by political leaders. 


s to state that persons in position 
to their opinions. This response cannot be 
dicate a Confidence that one’s opinion counted. On the other 
Sons who think that leaders pay “a little 

i be completely discoura zed from corresponding 
with the leaders, 8 


er cent in West Bengal, 
Se ote Among professiona] teachers 27 per cent in Rajasthan 
on sen 31 and 41 Per cent in the other states believe that leaders 
y i a little attention” to their Opinions, 
er She 6 i i 
a ee the statement that politicians Pay “only a little attention” to 
Gaba: S may be taken as a mild negative response, the statement 
Y pay “no attention at alj» indicates th 
feel that the Political Je 


z aders are indifferent I 
viz., Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra M 
3 


per cent college men sa that politi 
what people like them have à 


43 per cent in w 


vt 
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as high as 55 per cent. 

Among college women the percentage of those who say that politicians 
do not pay any attention at all is even higher. It stands at about 30 per 
cent in Mysore and West Bengal but ranges between 42 and 56 per cent 
in the other states. 

Among teachers from the professional colleges, 34 and 35 per cent in 
Gujarat and Mysore, between 41 and 48 per cent in Andhra, West Bengal 
and Punjab, 55 and 59 per cent in Maharashtra and Rajasthan respectively 
Consider political leaders indifferent. 

The data indicate that a noticeably large percentage of college teachers 
are unable to say whether political leaders pay any attention to their opinions 
or not. Non-response to the question is negligible. But generally between 
8 and 16 per cent of the college teachers in all the three groups in all the 
States say that they “do not know”. College men and college women in 
Punjab and Rajasthan are exceptions, Only 3 per cent men and 6 per cent 
women in Punjab say that they “do not know”. In Mysore 23 per cent 
college women say that they “do not know” whether politicians pay atten- 
tion to people like themselves. ; ety 

From this one may conclude that college teachers have little faith in 
their opinions being heeded by political leaders. The three groups of college 
teachers seem to be equally diffident about being listened to by leaders, 
but the percentage of those who distinctly consider political leaders indiffer- 
ent is, in five out of eight states, higher among college women than it is 
among college men. The percentage of those who take the extreme position 
and say that politicians pay no attention at all is higher among the pro- 
fessional teachers than it is among college men by between 5 and 18 per 
cent in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Punjab and Rajasthan. a 

Expressing one’s opinion on public issues, and communicating it to 
persons who formulate or execute policies is the simplest mode of partici- 
pation in a democratic polity. To the question on whether they had ever 
Communicated their opinion on public issues to a government official or a 
Political leader, most of the college teachers (above 60 per cent from each 
of the three groups) responded by saying that they had never done so. 

In West Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa, between 59 and 66 per 
Cent of the college men have never communicated with leaders. In Maha- 
rashtra and Rajasthan the percentage is even higher, around 72. Andhra 
is the only exception where the percentage of college men who say they 
have never corresponded with leaders or officials is as low as 38. 

In seven out of the eight states the percentage of college women who 
Say that they have never communicated is conspicuously high—80 to 95 
per cent, Andhra is the only exception where only 43 per cent say they have 
never communicated with leaders or officials. 
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Among professional teachers the percentage of those who have 
written is somewhat lower than 


college men. The ran 


e that they have communicated 

all the three groups in seven out of the 
cight states. But 18 per cent of the college men and 10 per cent of the ol- 
lege women in Andhra, state that they have communicated “many times 
i tical leaders, in matters of public interest. 
tate that they have communicated “some- 
times” is as follows. 
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of those who say that political leaders pay no attention “at all” to their 
opinions. This means that some from among those who say that their 
Opinions are heeded “sometimes” also fail to communicate with leaders or 
officials on public issues. On the basis of these data one may infer, that 
while the apathy of political leaders is partly responsible for the lack of 
communication, indifference, or the absence of a strong sense of the 
political obligation is also likely to be responsible for a situation wherein 
the majority of college teachers have “never” corresponded with or talked 
lo a political leader or government official on a public issue. 


4. ORIENTATION TO LIFE—THIS-WORLDLY OR OTHER- 
WORLDLY 


It is often pointed out that the other-worldliness of Indians is mainly 
responsible for poverty and economic backwardness in the country. The 
Hindu view of life sets freedom from the cycle of birth and death, rather 
than prosperity on earth, as the goal of life. This breeds a philosophy of 
Passive resignation that inhibits the ambition, effort, and purposive striving 
that are required for modernization and economic development. Since a 
view of life oriented to this world rather than another world, and an active 
rather than a passive way of life are essential to modernization, it is neces- 
sary that college teachers, as the socializing agents of the younger generation 
have their outlook on life oriented to this world and that they appreciate 
the value of an active striving towards definite goals. 

The college teachers were asked two questions in this connection. The 
first question was as follows: 

There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help their 
country, The first son set out to be a holy man. He gave up everything 
in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness in this life, and 
Salvation hereafter. The! second son set out to establish a big factory, which 
gave work to hundreds of his countrymen, and which produced inexpensive 
goods that many people needed. 

Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? a 

1. First son 2. Second son 3. I am not clear about my choiċe. 

The percentage of college teachers to whom the choice between the 
two alternatives is “not clear” or who have otherwise failed to respond 
to the question is not negligible. “The inability to respond is highest among 
college men in Rajasthan—27 per cent. Between 8 and 11 per cent college 
men in the other states give this response. In Punjab, however, this per- 
centage is low—4 per cent. Among professional teachers the inability to 
give a definite reply is somewhat less common than it is among college men. 
Between 4 and 11 per cent say that they are not clear about their choice. 
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Ambivalence in this matter is however least among college women. Ge: 


rally, among college women the percentage of non-response or orig ¥ 
give a definite reply ranges between 3 and 10 per cent except in Wes 


Bengal where it is 18 per cent. 
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the second son are highest among college women. In the other states they 
are highest among professional teachers. 

The picture that emerges is that of the college women as the least 
other-worldly of the three groups with the college women in Gujarat as 
a striking exception. Professional teachers emerge as less other-worldly than 
college men. That professional teachers are less other-worldly than college 
men is to be expected. That college women are less other-worldly than 
college men is however somewhat unexpected. Women in Indian society 
are known to be traditional. This image of the Indian women was, to some 
extent, supported by the fact that the college women in the sample are not 
as secular as the men. If other-worldliness reflects that traditional view of 
life, college women would be expected to be more other-worldly than col- 
lege men, and certainly more other-worldly than professional teachers. But 
that data are contrary to this expectation. 

Inter-state variation between the three groups is not very high. The 
only differences between the states that are worth noting are already 
mentioned, viz., the unusually large percentage of college women in Andhra 
who choose the second son, and the exceptionally small percentage in 
Gujarat who do so. There is however, considerable inter-group variation 
within a state, differences ranging between Nil as in the case of college 
men and women in West Bengal to high as between college men and 
women in Orissa and Rajasthan and college women and professional 


teachers in Gujarat. à 
It was mentioned at the outset that Indians are generally credited 


with an other-worldly view. The data indicate that this image of the 
Indians is not justified. Among the college teachers in the sample, generally 
less than 15 per cent state that they would admire the first son. College 
men and college women in Gujarat and college men and professional 
teachers in Mysore are the only cases where the percentages of those who 
indicate that they are other-worldly are fairly high. 
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5. PURPOSIVE, GOAL-ORIENTED AND ACTIVE vs PASSIVE 
AND RESIGNED 


Answers to the first question provide information on whether the 
college teachers’ orientation to life is this-worldly or other-worldly. oe 
second question probes the issue further. In order to find out whether 
college teachers accept the philosophy of passive resignation or one of an 
active and purposive striving in life they were asked the following question: 


(Card II Q. 13) There were two persons talking about how they liked to 
live. They had different ideas: 


1. One said: I like to accomplish things. I like to see results which 


are worth working for, 


2. The other said: I have no particular 
left alone to enjoy life 
Which of the two 


L aon 


objectives. T wish to be 
as I go along. 


3 An A fe 
Persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude to life? 
——— ee 
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They are clear i percentage of non-response is 


ge women from Gujarat are an exception, 11 per cent are 


unable to answer the question. 
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The percentage of college teachers who were unable to give an opinion 
regarding the type of person they preferred was very negligible. The per- 
centage of those who are unable to state clearly whether they are nearer the 
first type of person or the second type also continues to be negligible (4 
per cent or less), but non-response to this question is somewhat higher than 
it is to the earlier question. Non-response is particularly high among college 
women in Maharashtra (11 per cent) and among professional teachers in 
Gujarat (6 per cent). In Gujarat, however, where 11 per cent college 
women had failed to state their preference between the passive and the 
accomplishing types of individuals, all the college women have answered 
the question on which type they consider themselves nearer to. In answer 
to the earlier question, the majority of college teachers had said they prefer 
the active and accomplishing type of individual. Answers to the second ques- 
tion indicate that the majority also consider themselves nearer to this type. 

For convenient comparison the percentages of those who say that they 
admire the accomplishing type of person have been presented together with 
the percentages of those who consider themselves nearer to the accomplish- 


ing type. 
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Key (a) Those who admire the accomplishing type. 
(b) Those who think that they are nearer to this type. 
* In these cases percentages of those who consider themselves nearer to ac- 


complishing type are higher than percentages of those who admire this type. 


A comparison of the two sets of percentages indicates that there is not 
much difference between the percentage of college teachers who state that 
they admire the active and accomplishing type of person and the percent- 
age of those that consider themselves nearer that type. In a few cases how- 
ev ‘fer : A 3 3 

er the difference is somewhat higher. Tt is 10 per cent among college men 
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in Gujarat. Among college women it is 9 per cent in Maharashtra; bat 
cent in Mysore, 13 per cent in Punjab and 18 per cent in Orissa. bail 
professional teachers, it is 13 per cent in Rajasthan. The difference ee 
of the cases indicates the percentage of persons who are unable HA ihe 
mate to the type they admire. In the cases marked with an asterik = e 
table the percentage of college teachers who consider themselves wa oa 
the accomplishing type is higher than the percentage who admire that typ 
But these instances are few and the differences negligible or small. N 
It was mentioned earlier that the other-worldliness of Indians and ee 
preference for a life of passive resignation rather than one of active an 
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purposive striving are handicaps to modernization and economic develop 
ment. Data on the three questions on this point indic 


: : : ive and 
of the college teachers admire neither other-worldliness, nor a passive a 
resigned way of life. The d 


ata also indicate that at least according to their 

self-evaluation most of them conform to the ideal of an active and pur- 

posive life. On the basis of what they say of themselves it seems that college 

more difficult to approximate to this ideal that 

e between the percentage of college women who 

say that they prefer the accomplishing type and the percentage of those who 

say that they themselves are nearer to this type is greater among college 
women than it is among the other two groups of college teachers. 
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determining respect than the four states. However due to limitations in 


processing of data it was not possible to tabulate these other qualities men- 


tioned. 
The percentage of those who say that they do not know what factor 


should determine the respect and prestige given to a person may be grouped 
together with non-response to the question. On the whole non-response is 


negligible, generally 5 per cent or less. However the percentage of non- 
h—17 per cent among college women in Maha- 
Andhra, Maharash- 


fessional teachers in 


response is noticeably higl 
rashtra. It is between 6 and 10 per cent among men in 
tra, and Mysore, college women in Andhra, and pro 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan. 

The majority of college teachers give priority to education as the factor 
that should determine respect. This may be seen from the following table. 
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mentioned should determine respect is larger than the percentage that men- 
tion any one of the three factors of family, income or caste. The percentages 
of those who give this response—any other—may be seen from the following 


table. 


The percentage of those who stat 
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as a determinant of status. The importance that was once accorded to caste 
was now transferred to education. In this context respect for education as 
a symbol of status may not necessarily imply acceptance of achievement 
Status norms. It may only imply continued respect for traditional strata in 
a new form. 


7. THE VALUES OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE NON- 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE TEACHERS—A COMPARISON 


(a) Attitude to Religion: With the exception of college men and women 
in Punjab, and college women in Orissa the percentages of college teachers 
who say that religion has nothing to do with whether a man strives to im- 
Prove his lot in life, or not are consistently larger than the corresponding 
Percentages among secondary school men and women teachers. This clearly 
indicates that a larger percentage of college teachers than secondary 
school teachers is secular. 

(b) View on Social Mobility: Like the college teachers, the secondary 
school teachers too are doubtful about the possibilities for moving up the 
Social ladder; however, they are somewhat less pessimistic than the college 
teachers. Again both groups of respondents present the identical feature of 
an ambivalence of attitudes in the matter of upward social mobility. The 
Percentages of “do not know” and non-response are large among both the 
groups. 

(c) Self in Relation to Others: College teachers and secondary school 
teachers are alike in attitude in that generally less than 10 per cent believe 
that political leaders pay “a great deal” of attention to the opinions of 
People like themselves. However, in West Bengal and Orissa more than 
10 per cent men and in West Bengal and Maharashtra more than 
10 per cent school women seem to think that a “great deal” of attention 
is paid by political leaders to the opinions of people like themselves. More- 
over, the percentages of those who say that politicians and leaders pay “no 
attention” at all to the opinions of persons like themselves are higher among 
college teachers than among school teachers. From this, one could say that 
while both school and college teachers have very little confidence in their 
opinions being heeded by political leaders, the college teachers are even less 
confident than the secondary school teachers regarding the attention paid 
by politicians and leaders to the opinions of persons like themselves. 

With regard to communication with government officials and political 
leaders there is no distinct pattern of difference between school and college 
teachers, the situation varies from state to state. On the whole the percent- 
ages of teachers who have communicated with political leaders or govern- 
ment officials on matters of public interest are within the same range among 
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2. EX-OFFICIO OFFICE OR MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGEMENT 


In West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa 50 per cent 
or more of the College Heads interviewed state that they are ex-officio ofice- 
bearers of the Board of Management. In Andhra, Punjab and Rajasthan 
the numbers of those claiming such office are conspicuously small. Most of 
those who are not office bearers claim to hold ex-officio membership of the 
Board of Management. Four College Heads in Andhra, 6 in Gujarat and 
one cach in Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab distinctly state that they 
hold neither office nor membership. The rest, have just left the question 


unanswered. 
3. SUPPORT FROM THE MANAGEMENT 


The Heads of Colleges who have been interviewed are either fully or 
partially satisfied with the support they get from the management in the 


administration of the institutions which they head. 
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9. COMMUNICATION OF DECISIONS 


Asked about the manner in which they communicated decisions to 
members of the staff, the majority of College Heads in most of the wot 
said that they communicate their decisions to the staff members Hag 
circulars. At least 2 persons, one in Orissa and the other in Rajasthan admi 
that they do not communicate their decisions to staff members at all. Out 
or two College Heads in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have left the question unanswered. Only between 1 and 5 say that they 
communicate decisions informally. p 
~ Meetings also seem to be a popular mode of communicating decisions. 
two states the number of College Heads using this channel of com- 
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The College Heads, interviewed seem on the whole to think that it is not 
difficult to approach the members of the Managing Boards or to approach 
Government officials. They seem to be generally satisfied with the measure 
of autonomy they have with regard to the administration of the college and 
consider teachers on the staff to be co-operative in academic matters. Most 
of them communicate their decisions to staff members mainly through 


meetings and circulars. 


Section V — SUMMARY 


The study covered a sample of 1,640 teachers chosen from arts and 
science colleges on the one hand and the medical and engineering colleges 
and polytechnics on the other. The total number of institutions from 
which the teachers were contacted were 136 of which 62 were co-educa- 
tional arts/science colleges, 32 were arts/science colleges for girls, 14 were 
colleges of medicine. Fourteen were colleges of engineering and 14 were 
polytechnics. 

Of the teachers in the non-professional colleges, about a third are 
women and two-thirds are men. In the professional colleges there were 
few women and they were almost all found only in the medical colleges. 


1. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


e average age of college teachers is higher 
It is 34 years for men and 29 years for 
The average age of the teachers in 
ar than the age of the teachers 


Age: As may be expected, th 
than that of the school teachers. 
women in non-professional colleges. 
professional colleges is lower by one ye 


in the non-professional colleges. 
College teachers, particularly teachers in engineering and medical 


colleges, deal with students of a higher age group. The average age of 


college students tends to vary from 17 to 21 years. 
The relation between the teacher and the student at the school 


stage is markedly different from their relationship at college. At school 
it is primarily a relationship between a child and an adult. At college 
it is a relationship between adults and young persons. 

Caste and Religion: Nearly 70 per cent college teachers are Hindus. 
But among them scheduled castes and other backward class teachers are 
rare. This is a repetition of the trend one noticed at the secondary school 
stage. It is conspicuous that they are even more under-represented among 
college teachers than they are among the secondary schoolteachers. This 
means that the presence of the scheduled and backward caste personnel 
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grows thinner at every successive stage of education. It probably ae 
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mainly brought up in a village; not more than 6 per cent of the women 
give this reply in any state. 

Evaluation of the Occupational Status: An overwhelming majority 
of men college teachers both in the professional and non-professional col- 
leges consider their own occupation to be higher in status than that of 
their fathers. The percentages range between 50 and 80. The percentage 
of men who consider their occupational status to be lower than their fathers’ 
is nowhere more than 16 and is generally negligible. Women college 
teachers on the other hand generally consider their occupational status 
to be the same or lower than the occupational status of their fathers. Women 
college teachers who look upon their professional status as superior to that 
of their fathers’ are very few. 

The data on the social background of teachers indicate that the col- 
lege teachers are drawn from urban, educated, white-collar homes. Women 
teachers come from advantaged homes in larger proportions than men 
teachers do. The differences between men teachers in non-professional and 
professional colleges are not particularly conspicuous. Nevertheless they 
suggest that teachers teaching in professional colleges are drawn in larger 
proportions from advantaged homes than are those teaching in non-pro- 
fessional colleges. . 

It was noted earlier that secondary: school teachers have better edu- 
cated fathers than primary teachers. The trend continues in that the - 
educational level of the college teacher's father is on the whole superior 
school teacher’s. The college teachers, as a whole, 


to that of the secondary 
lies with a longer tradition of educa- 


may be said to be coming from fami 
tion than the secondary teachers can claim. Among the college teachers, 
again, the percentages of women teachers and teachers in engineering and 
medical colleges who come from better educated homes are distinctly higher 
than the percentages of non-professional men college teachers who do so. 

Education is the mark of the teaching profession. Neither caste nor 
religion nor birth is any longer expected to count. Yet, in a sense, birth 
affects the chances of entering into the teaching profession more and more 
at each successively higher stage. The higher the stage of education, the 
larger the proportion of teachers coming from the urban white-collar occu- 
pations. Similarly, the higher the stage of education, the fewer the teach- 
ers from the scheduled or backward castes. Strictly, the level of education 
alone determines the chances of entering into the teaching profession at 
various stages. Both caste and religion are irrelevant. Yet, an individual's 
position at the time of birth in the economic scale determines his chances 
of obtaining the education required for the teaching profession. Persons 
of the scheduled, backward and some other castes are generally economi- 
cally and also culturally handicapped for education. Thus although the 
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tween one per cent tu 5 per cent college women in three states belong 
to that income bracket. This means that the large majority of non-pro- 
fessional men and women college teachers earn between Rs. 6,000 and 
Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

The majority of the college teachers from all the three groups say 
that’ they have no income other than what they earn as a salary. The 
percentage of those who have no additional income is highest among 
college women — between 70 per cent and 90 per cent. 

The proportion of teachers who are engaged in tuition work or 
coaching classes varies between the three groups. Between 20 per cent and 
60 per cent college men in the different states admit that they take on this 
kind of work. Among college women this percentage drops to anything 
between 10 per cent and 30 per cent. Among professional college teachers 
percentages are lowest—between 5 per cent and 55 per cent. 

It is necessary to investigate further the reasons why teachers take up 
Coaching and tuitions and to analyse the consequences to their college 
duties. 

Participation in the Framing of Courses: The majority of the non- 
professional college men and women in six states say that they are not 
Satisfied with the courses taught. On the other hand the majority of pro- 
fessional college teachers are satisfied. 

The majority of professional and non-professional college teachers say 
that they have a sense of participation in the formulation of courses. This 
response is somewhat unexpected. The general impression is that college 
teachers in India have little say regarding the courses they teach. The 
teachers’ statement that they are dissatisfied with the courses taught is 
difficult to reconcile with the sense of participation in the formulation of 
courses that the majority of teachers seem to share. In view of these fac- 
tors some questions need to be investigated further. What do the teachers 
mean by participation? What are their reasons for dissatisfaction with 
courses in the formulation of which they themselves have participated? 

Teachers and Administration: It appears from the answers of col- 
lege teachers that staff meetings are normally held in most of the institu- 
tions. The majority of teachers say that they generally feel free to discuss 
all college matters at such meetings. Most of the college teachers also seem 
to think that decisions taken at staff meetings are generally implemented 
by the administration. ¢ 

The replies given by the college teache 
majority of institutions teachers are not represen 
mittee of the institutions. 

Participation in Academic Activities: Very few teachers from non- 
professional colleges are members of professional or academic organizations 
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contact between teachers and students and to find out how the teacher- 
student relationship is related to the academic performance of students. 
Tt would also be useful to understand more about the nature of “defer- 
ence” among students and the role that deference plays in the teacher- 
student relationship. 

Goals of Education: The goals of education for the majority of 
teachers are what may be called non-utilitarian. Most of them subscribe 
to the view that the goal of education is to make a student either a “good 
citizen” or a “cultured person”. 

Students’ Role: In defining the role of the students between 20 to 
40 per cent teachers say that they expect their students to concern them- 
selves exclusively with their studies. The rest of the teachers expect students 
to help at home in household work and to participate in community 
welfare activities. Very few teachers are in favour of students taking part 
in politics. 

The fact that the majority of teachers believe that the student should 
do something more than “studying” indicates that the student’s obliga- 
tions to the family and the wider community are recognized by the 
teachers, It is necessary to examine the programme of the educational 
institutions in this regard and the teachers participation in them. 

Students’ Performance: About 25-45 per cent of the college teachers 
say that students’ performance is likely to be affected—for better or 
worse—by his caste affiliation. Those who think that language and religion 
are likely to affect students’ performance are generally less than 30 per . 
cent. The percentage of teachers giving a categorically negative answer 
also varied between 30 to 60 per cent in different sample groups and on 
different questions. Tt is possible to check up the observation of the se- 
condary school teachers and college teachers that caste enters into the per- 
formance of the students by.comparing the academic performance of the 
students of different castes. 

Medium of Instruction: Generally the majority of teachers between 
55 per cent and 85 per cent in the three groups favour the continuance 
of English as the medium of instruction at college. Those who are in 


favour of the use of the regional language as the medium of instruction 
teachers in Bengal and 


are in a majority among the non-professional 
Gujarat and among college men in Rajasthan. Very few of the profes- 
sional college teachers are in favour of the adoption of Hindi or the re- 
gional language. 

How far does the effort involved in te 
language colour the teachers’ view regarding th 
is a question worth investigating. 
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Neither men nor women college teachers would like to change the 
occupation. Generally, 60-80 per cent of them in each of the three gog 
wish to continue as college teachers. The percentage of those who he 
consider a change is slightly higher among teachers of professional col- 
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The picture of the college teachers that emerges from the data pre- 
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be worth investigating whether non-professional college teachers in uni 
versity departments are academically more active than their colleagues in 
affiliated colleges. 


3. SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


A majority of college men in most states believe that religion has 
nothing to do with whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in 
life. Their percentages are generally between 50 and 70. The percentages 
of college women who give this response are lower than the percentages 
for men in four of the eight states, but the differences are not consis- 
tently large. The percentages of those who deny any role to religion are 
not markedly higher among professional college teachers than they are 
among the teachers in non-professional, non-technical colleges. 

Most college teachers seem to approve of the change taking place 
around them. Between sixty per cent and ninety per cent of teachers 
from the three groups think that the changes are for the better. The per- 
centages of those who think that they themselves can in some way or 
another influence the course of changes are smaller than the percentages 
of those who think otherwise. Yet they constitute a majority among non- 
professional college men. Among non-professional college women, however, 
they are in a minority. Surprisingly, those who believe that they can in- 
fluence the course of ‘change are in a minority among professional college 


teachers in three states. In three other states they are just 50 per cent 


and 53 per cent. In one state, however, 68 per cent professional college 


teachers state that they think that they can influence the course. 

With respect to their own statuses, very few teachers, generally less 
than 15 per cent, think that they can improve their position in the social 
hierarchy. Most of them consider themselves to belong to the middle level 
in society and they do not expect to be able to change this situation. As 
many as 60-80 per cent think it is “hard” to change one’s social position 

Few college teachers believe that their opinions are heeded by poli- 
ticians or government officials. Moreover, few communicate with politi- 
cians or government officials on issues of public interest. The percentage 
of those “who have at least “sometimes” communicated their views to 
leaders and officials on matters of public interest is less than 30 per cent, 


except in Andhra where between 44 per cent and 48 per cent teachers 
> to officials and leaders. 


say that they have written “sometimes i 
In their attitude to life the college teachers, like other respondents, 


are this-worldly. Those who approve of the person who becomes a Sadhu 
hardly exceed 15 per cent except in Gujarat and Mysore. 
The overwhelming majority approve of the active individual who 
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works for definite results and seeks to accomplish: things. Most of the 
teachers also consider themselves to be active and purposive. i 

Like the school teachers, the majority of college teachers indicate 
that education should be the basis of the esteem shown to a person. There 
is hardly any group in which the percentage of those who say so is less 
than 60. In many cases it is above 70 per cent. 

The college teachers are on the whole secular and activist. They be- 
lieve that the changes taking place are for the better. Most of them also 
believe that they can influence change. In as much as their own position 
in the social hierarchy is concerned, however, v 


ery few believe that it is 
easy to move up the social ladder, 


CHAPTER VI 


PARENTS 


SECTION I—INrRopucTion 


PORMAL education is the institution through which a society socializes 

its younger members. Education shares the responsibility for the social- 
ization of the young with other agencies such as the family, the kin-group 
and the peer-group. Among the agencies responsible for the socialization 
of a child in the early years, the family and the school are most important. 
Parents and teachers share the responsibility for the “proper” upbringing 
of children, in equal measure. For the efforts of both to be most fruitful, 
and for the socialization process to be most effective from the societal 
Point of view, it is necessary to ensure that teachers and parents do not 
work at cross purposes. For teachers and parents to work in harmony it 
is essential that they accept common values, attitudes and goals. It is 
also necessary that both recognise their common purposes and communi- 
cate with each other with a view to sharing experiences in a manner that 
would be mutually useful. 

By inculcating the norms, values and attitudes accepted by a society, 
by imparting to the younger generation the knowledge the society possesses 
and by cultivating in them the ideals and goals it cherishes, education 

` helps to maintain stability and continuity in society. By encouraging in- 
novation and creative thought, by introducing the younger generation to 
the new ideas and visions of the leaders and innovators in thought and 
by encouraging adaptability to the new, education facilitates change. In 
order to fulfil the twin functions of maintaining stability and introducing 
change, it is necessary for the education system to be properly geared to 
the society to which it belongs. The organization of procedures, the norms 
governing inter-personal relationships, the courses taught, the values, the 
norms imparted, the attitudes encouraged through education have to take 
into account the given social situation as a social fact on the one hand 
and the ideals cherished by the leaders and innovators on the other. In 
a society which is changing from tradition to modernity the gap between 
the situation and the ideal is likely to be particularly wide. Education is 
looked upon as the principial agent of change. But what education may 
or may not achieve depends in turn on the kind of influence that factors 
such as the home, the kin-group, the poor-group, etc. exert upon the 
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children who are the educands. Of all the groups ‘that contribute in the 
moulding of the “social” personality of the growing child, the family is 
perhaps the most important. The home may either supplement or negate 
the socialization process carried out in a school. 

The purposes behind interviewing parents in this study were (a) to 
find out parents’ view regarding the goals of education, the role of the 
student, and their social attributes and values, with a view to comparing 
them with those of the teachers interviewed; (b) to find out the parents’ 
image of the teachers, and the extent of the contact between parents and 
teachers; (c) to provide information on the “community” as represented 
by the sample of parents in terms of their social background, their aspi- 
rations for their children. 

In this chapter, the parents’ social backgrounds have been described. 
Their views regarding the goals of education, their aspirations for their 
children and their social attitudes and values have been described. A 
comparison between the views of the parents and the teachers in the 
sample has not been undertaken in this chapter. It will be done in a sub- 
Sequent chapter. Although one of the purposes behind describing the 
social backgrounds, and the attitudes and values of the parents was to 
Provide a picture of the kind of community from which the schools in this 
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not maintained for purposes of analysis. Since parents interviewed as 
parents of students at one level were likely to have children at other 
levels, and since the questions asked were general in nature, it was not 
considered necessary or meaningful to retain the distinction. However, 
rural and urban parents have been treated separately. 

The size of the sample for the eight states, it may be noticed, is very 
unequal. It is largest in Orissa, and smallest in Rajasthan. 

In the urban sample the parents of secondary school students formed 
a large part of the sample in six out of the eight states. In the rural sample, 
of course, the entire sample consisted of parents of primary school children. 
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Only the male parents or guardians of the students were interviewed. 
The guardians were asked to described their relationship to the student. 
It is interesting to observe that only between 66 and 86 per cent of the 
guardians described themselves as the “father” of the student. Between 
1 per cent and 5 per cent parents describe themselves as the “brother of 
the mother? of their wards—i.e. the child with reference to whom they 
were interviewed. Between 1 per cent and 11 per cent described them- 
selves as the “father’s brother”, and between 3 per cent and 10 per cent 
as “elder brothers” of the students in relation to whom they were inter- 
viewed. Between Nil and 19 per cent stated that they had “some other” 


relationship. a 
The fact that 15 to 25 per cent of the guardians are persons other 


than the father of the child is probably an indirect indication of the man- 
ner in which the system of extended obligations of the joint family func- 
tions. In four states, the urban sample has a higher percentage of “fathers” 
as guardians than the rural sample; in the other four states the rural 
sample has a larger percentage of “fathers” than the urban sample. In either 
case the differences are negligible except in Punjab where the percentage 
of fathers in the sample is 11 per cent higher than in the rural sample. 
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seven out of the eight states between 78 per cent and 95 per cent of urban 
parents and between 88 per cent and 93 per cent of rural parents are 
Hindus. Punjab is the exception, the percentages of Hindus are only 65 
per cent among urban parents and 47 per cent among rural parents. In 
Punjab 31 per cent urban parents and 53 per cent rural parents are Sikhs. 
The only other religion that is noticeably well represented is Islam— 
between 6 per cent and 13 per cent rural and urban parents in Andhra, 
West Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore and Rajasthan are Muslims. Between 1 per 
cent and 6 per cent urban and rural parents in these four states are 
Christians. In Gujarat and Rajasthan between 6 to 9 per cent of the 
parents are Jains. 

_ Caste: In seven out of the eight states the majority of the parents 
interviewed belong to castes other than the scheduled or the backward. 
In West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan between 63 
per cent and 84 per cent of the urban as well as the rural parents inter- 
viewed belong to the “other castes”. In Andhra (about 55 per cent in both 
groups) and Orissa (60 per cent urban and 49 per cent rural) the per- 
centages of other caste parents are somewhat lower. In Mysore they are 
conspicuously low (48 per cent urban and 21 per cent rural). The lower 
percentages of “other caste” parents in Andhra and Mysore are accounted 
for by a higher percentage of backward caste parents. In the case of Orissa, 
however, the percentages are lower because about 21 per cent rural and 
urban parents say that caste is “not applicable” to them. 

‘The percentage of scheduled caste parents is very small in the urban 
sample. It is small in the rural sample as well but somewhat higher than 
it is among urban parents. Among urban parents in six states between 5 
per cent and 7 per cent state that they belong to the scheduled castes. In 
Gujarat the percentage of scheduled caste urban parents is particularly 
low (2 per cent) in W. Bengal, on the other hand it is higher than it is in 
the other states (7 per cent). Among rural parents there are about 5 per 

' cent scheduled caste parents in Andhra and Gujarat, between 7 per cent 
and 9 per cent in Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa, and as many as 15 
to 17 per cent in W. Bengal, Punjab and Rajasthan. 

The percentages of backward caste parents are particularly high in 
Andhra (23 per cent urban and 31 per cent rural) and Mysore (29 per 
cent urban and 56 per cent rural). In Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Punjab backward caste parents account for between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent urban parents in the sample and between 10 per cent and 16 
per cent of the rural parents interviewed. In W. Bengal the percentage 
of backward caste parents is particularly small (2 per cent urban and 3 
per cent rural). In Orissa, on the other hand, their percentage is fairly high 
(10 per cent urban and 20 per cent rural). 
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urban parents are cotlege educated. In Andhra and Punjab none of the 
rural parents interviewed are college educated. In all the other states, 
except W. Bengal 3 per cent or less rural parents are college educted. 
West Bengal stands out as the only state where a large percentage of rural 
parents interviewed are college educated (16 per cent). This may be due 
to the fact pointed out in the discussion regarding the sample that the 
sample for W. Bengal is particularly “urban” in the sense that the less 
developed towns and cities in the states are not adequately represented 
in it. The “rural” areas selected for the study in West Bengal are likely 
to be more urban in characteristics, since they mainly belong to the highly 
developed areas of the state. 

The percentages of those with a traditional education are negligible. 
The highest percentages are 4 per cent and 3 per cent among urban and 
rural parents in Rajasthan. 

Income: The overwhelming majority of parents interviewed earn 
about Rs. 3,000 or less than Rs. 3,000 per annum. Inter-state variation 
on this point is negligible or small. In six out of the eight states between 
63' per cent and 69 per cent of the urban parents belong to this income 
“group; the percentages are even higher in Andhra (75 per cent). In 
West Bengal only 58 per cent of the urban parents belong to this category. 
As may be expected, the percentages of those who belong to this income 
group are even higher in the sample of rural parents. They range bet- 
ween 83 per cent and 95 per cent. 

Between 18 per cent and 28 per cent of the urban parents interviewed 
earn between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 6,000. Among rural parents percentages 
of those belonging to this income group range between 4 and 6 per cent 

‘in Andhra, Maharashtra, Mysore and Orissa, and between 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent in the other four states. 

The percentages of parents earning more than Rs. 6,000 a year are 
small. Only between 7 per cent and 14 per cent urban parents in all the 
eight states belong to this income group. Among the rural parents the 
percentages of those belonging to this income group are between Nil and 
3 per cent in six states and 5 to 7 per cent in Mysore and Maharashtra. 

Occupation: The same list of occupations was provided for parents 
to mark the occupation they followed, as the one given to teachers. The 
majority of rural parents belong to the rural occupations listed under 
groups 1, 2 and 3 in the listing of occupations, viz. (1) owner of farms, 
fisheries, dairy; (2) tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent 
fishermen, etc.; (3) manual labourer in agriculture, etc. The percentages 
of urban parents belonging to this grouping is much smaller though not 


negligible. 
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percentages range between 14 and 20 per cent. 

Group 7—ordinary administrative personnel such as clerks, cashiers, 
stenographers, school teachers, etec.—comprises the largest single group in 
the urban sample in all the states except Gujarat, Mysore and Rajasthan 
where group 5 claims the largest single percentage. In seven out of the 
cight states, between 17 and 25 per cent urban parents belong to this 
occupation grouping. In West Bengal the percentage is as high as 31. 
Between 1 and 7 per cent rural parents belong to this group. They prob- 
ably constitute the school teachers, the staff of the community development 
schemes in the villages, etc. 

Groups 8 and 9 consist of non-agricultural manual workers, skilled 
and unskilled. Both groups have a very small representation among 
urban as well as rural parents. Skilled manual workers form between 4 
and 11 per cent of the urban parents interviewed in seven out of the eight 
states. In Rajasthan, however, they form 3 per cent of the sample of 
urban parents. Among the rural parents between 1 and 8 per cent claim 
to be skilled manual workers. Between 2 per cent and 9 per cent of the 
urban parents in the sample are unskilled manual workers. In seven 
states between 1 and 7 per cent parents interviewed belong to this occu- 
pation group. The percentage of unskilled manual workers is particularly 
high, 18 per cent among rural parents in Andhra. 

Group O, the armed forces personnel, forms less than 3 per.cent of 
the sample in both groups. Few parents listed their occupations as 
“other than those” stated in the list and except for 8 per cent of urban 
parents in Orissa, the percentage of parents marking Group X (an occu- 
pation other than those listed under Groups O—9) is negligible i.e. less 
than 5 per cent. 

Thus, the data indicate that the rural parents interviewed are pre- 
dominantly owners of farms, fisheries, etc. and tenant cultivators or 
labourers, engaged in agriculture. Proprietors or managing directors of 
larger concerns, executive, technical and scientific personnel are, as may 
be expected conspicuous by their absence in the rural areas. Except for 
owners of small business and retail shops, persons following occupations 
airy farming or fishing are only marginally re- 
The percentages of rural parents who 
Groups 


other than agriculture, d 
presented in the rural sample. 
belong to any one of the occupations other than those listed under 


1, 2, 3 and 5 do not exceed 7 per cent. 
Between 11 per cent and 21 per cent urban parents classify them- 


selves as belonging to one or the other of the three groups of agricultural 
occupations. In Maharashtra and Punjab (17 per cent) and Orissa (21 
per cent) the percentages of urban agriculturists are highest. One would 
have expected parents from occupation groups 7, 8 and 9 (urban, indus- 
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trial or administrative occupations) to predominate in the urban sample 
of parents and to exceed the parents following the rural, agricultural occu- 


pations listed under Groups 1, 2 and 3. This expectation is fulfilled as may 
be seen from the following table. 
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teachers and parents be in contact with each other. The data provide 
information on whether or. not this basic precondition to the develop- 
ment of a teacher-parent relationship is present or not. In order to find 
out the extent to which parents maintained contact with teachers they 
were asked the following question: 

How often do you contact your children’s teachers? 

1. Regularly’ 2. As and when occasion arises 

3. Seldom 4. Never 

Regular Contact: ‘The percentages of the parents who say. that they 
have regular contact with the teachers of their children are as follows: 


TABLE VI-6 
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teachers are not large. Althoug' 


-and 37 per cent they are generally less than 25 per cent. In all 


these states, the percentage of those who contact the teachers regularly 
is higher among rural parents than it is among urban parents, by between 
3 and 17 per cent. The urban and rural parents in West Bengal and the 
arashtra and Mysore are exceptions in that among 


rural parents in Mah 
f those who have regular contacts with the teachers 


them the percentage © 


is higher—between 25 to 35 per cent. 
Occasional Contact: The percentage of parents who have occasional 


contact with the teachers is higher than those that have regular contact, 
as high as 68 per cent in one state. If parents with some relationship 
with teachers, either regular or occasional, are to be distinguished from 
those who “seldom” or “never” have any contacts, it would be useful to 
group the two alternate responses, viz. “regular”, and “occasional” to- 
gether. Parents who have either regular or occasional contact with 
teachers could then be seen to be distributed as follows : 
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TABLE VI-7 


PERCENTAGE or Parents Wuo Have REGULAR or OCCASIONAL 
CONTACT with TEACHERS (Q. 21) 
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It is interesting to observe that except for the urban parents in Punjab 
the majority of parents contact teachers at least occasionally. The per- 
centage of parents who have regular or occasional contact with teachers is 
higher among rural parents in seven states—by a negligible 4 and 1 per 
cent in Andhra and Orissa, by between 1 per cent and 7 per cent in West 
Bengal and Gujarat and by between 18 and 21 per cent in Mysore, Punjab 
and Rajasthan. In Maharashtra both the groups have an almost identical 
Percentage with the urban parents a negligible 2 per cent more than the 
rural, differences in four out of the cight states are 
percentage of parents who either regularly or 
hers is consistently higher among rural parents 
nexpected. The small-sized rural community 
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parents varies from ope state to another. It is negligible (between 5 and 
10 per cent) in Andhra, West Bengal, and Gujarat and noticeably large 
(between 17 and 21 per cent) in Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan. In 
Maharashtra and Orissa the two groups indicate an almost identical situa- 
tion on’ this point. 

Distributions’ on the four alternate responses together indicate that 
the percentage of parents who have regular or occasional contact with 
the teachers is consistently higher among rural parents than it is among 
the urban parents. Correspondingly, the percentage of those who seldom 
or never contact teachers is marginally lower among rural parents. 

The situation can perhaps be explained by the differences between 
the rural and the urban communities. Rural communities are small. 
Contacts between persons living in a village are not only easy but often 
inevitable since the village is small and persons continuously run into each 
other, It must also be borne in mind that the rural sample is exclusively 
composed of the parents of primary school children. The primary school 
is the child’s major contact with the world outside the home. The child- 
ren who are still dependent on the parents feel diffident and unsure of 
themselves in the new atmosphere of the school. Teachers in turn have 
not had an adequate opportunity to establish rapport with the children. 
In this difficult period of transition some one from the home is required 
to provide the link between the home and the school. Generally it is the 
older sibling that provides this link. But quite often parents have to step 
in. Thus at the primary level contacts between teachers are likely to be 
somewhat more frequent than what they would be at the secondary stage 
and the rural-urban difference in the percentage of parents who keep in 
touch with the teachers of their wards is really a difference in the be- 
haviour of parents of primary school children and parents of children who 


may be in high schools. 


2. PARENT’S AWARENESS OF THE CHILD’S PROGRESS 


Viewing education as an aspect of the wider process of socialization 
implies that parents should take an active interest in the progress of their 
children. Minimally this means keeping themselves informed of their 
children’s progress. They may keep informed purely through formal re- 
ports that the school. provides or through personal contact. Parents who 
are more concerned about the progress of their children generally discuss 
the matter with the children or with their teachers or with both. With 
a view to finding out the manner in which the parents in the sample kept 
themselves informed about the progress of their children they were asked 
the following question: 
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In what way do you keep yourself informed of 
gress in school ? 
Periodic school reports 
Discussions with the child 
- Discussions with teachers 

4. I do not keep myself informed 5 
Data on this question are relevant from two points of view: 


i) The data would help gauge the extent of parental interest in their 
children’s education. Some parents may not keep themselves informed about 
the progress of their wards at all. Others may be satisfied with the in- 
formation available from school reports. Those whose interest in the 
child’s Progress extents further would discuss the matter with the children 
themselves or with their teachers. The data provide information on the 
percentage of parents that belong to each of these three categories. 


; ii) The data would also indicate the nature of the parent’s relation- 
ship with the children by showin 
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Where the multiple response is higher than 5 per cent the data have 
limited use for discriminating between one alternative and another. 

Parents Who are not Informed: The percentage of parents who are 
not informed of their children’s progress is not entirely negligible though 
small as may be seen from the following table: 


TABLE VI-10 
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It is negligible or very small in West Bengal, and Rajasthan but 
noticeable in other states. 

School Reports: A fairly high percentage of parents rely on school 
reports for information on the children’s progress. This may be seen 
from the following table: 

The majority (between 62 per cent and 83 per cent) of urban 
parents in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan 
and rural parents in West Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan rely wholly on 
school reports, for information on their children’s progress in school. 


TABLE VI-11 
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At least in Andhra, Mysore, Orissa and Punjab the urban parents 
differ conspicuously from the rural parents. In these states the percent- 
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ages of urban parents who depend mainly on school reports for wn: 
on the children’s progress is larger than the percentage of rural parents is 10 
depend exclusively on this source. In the other three states, viz. W in 
Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan, the differences between the urban and the 
rural parents is marginal. Nothing can be said about Maharashtra and 
Orissa because the percentages of multiple responses on this question are 
very heavy in these two States. 
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teachers indicate a more active interest on the part of the parents 
would be interesting to observe the 


percentages of parents that keep 
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themselves informed about the progress of their wards through such di 
cussions. 


Discussions with the Children: 
who discuss their work with their chi mene 
interest of parents, but, the data are even more significant as an indica- 
tion of the parent-children relationship. 1 

The percentage of parents who say that they keep themselves informed 
of the progress of their children through direct discussion with them is not 

In seven states only about 10 to 30 per cent parents state that 
Progress in school work with their children. The percentages 


i : 3 in 
are higher among urban and rural parents in Orissa and rural parents 
Punjab. 
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discuss with their children is very much larger among rural parents (by 
21 per cent). 

The data on the percentage of parents who discuss progress in school 
work with their children can be used as an indication of parent-child 
relationships. The under-representation of rural parents among those who 
have discussions with children could therefore raise a question as to whe- 
ther patterns of relationship between parents and children differ between 
urban and rural areas. However, the differences in the responses of the 
two groups may entirely be due to the fact that the rural parents have been 
drawn into the sample as parents of primary school children only whereas 
the urban parents represent primaty school children as well as high school 
children. It is quite likely that the rural parents answered the question, 
with primary school children in mind, instead of answering it generally. 
A parent is more likely to discuss school-work with, a high school child 
than with a primary school child, and the difference between the urban 
and the rural sample is probably reflected in the differences in percentages 
between the two groups. Besides, the differences are in any case rather 
small. 

An inter-state comparison indicates that such discussions are least 
common among the urban and rural parents of West Bengal and among 
rural parents in Andhra. In those three cases only between 10 per cent 
and 16 per cent of the parents say that they discuss progress in school 
work with children. Parent-child discussions on progress inthe school work 
seem to be most common among urban and rural parents in Orissa and 
among rural parents in Punjab. 

The data indicate clearly that the percentage of parents who discuss 
school work with their children is not large. If parents express their 
interest in the progress of their children by discussing school work with 
them the children are likely to be motivated to perform better. The per- 
centage of parents who can provide this kind of motivation does not seem 


to be substantially large. 
TABLE VI-13 
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Among urban parents, the percentage is low in Gujarat (6 ed =“ 
ranges between 9 and 17 per cent in six other states and is as hig S 
per cent in Orissa. (But since the percentage of multiple ie ee 
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Earlier, the observation of the data on the percentage of parents who ax 
mainly or entirely on school reports for information on the progress 
the children had indicated that the percentage of rural parents who rely. 
on school reports is somewhat lower than that of the urban parents. This 
may be interpreted to mean that the percentage of rural parents who keep. 
themselves informed of the progress of their children through discussions. 
with the teachers or the children is likely to be higher than the per a Ea 
of urban parents who do so. But rural parents are under-represente 
among those who discuss with children. This implies that they are likely. 
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TABLE VI-14 


Comparative TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF Parents WHo Have REGULAR 
or OCCASIONAL Contacts WITH TEACHERS, AND THE PERCENTAGE THAT 
Discuss THE PROGRESS OF THEIR CHILDREN WITH THE Tracuers (Q. 22) 
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(a) Indicates the percentage that have contacts 
(b) Indicates the percentage that discuss the children’s progress 


(c) Indicates the difference between the two 


view of developing parent-teacher relationships that contribute to the 
effectiveness of formal education these data are very important. They 
indicate that although a substantial percentage of parents claim to have 
contacts with teachers, these contacts are likely to be irrelevant to the kind 
of parent-teacher relationship that is conducive to the purposes of edu- 
cation. 


Srction IV—ParentTs’ Views REGARDING THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF THER DAUGHTERS 


One of the most important issues in education concerns the employ- 
ment of educated women. The spread of women’s education depends in 
considerable measure, on the extent to which women are able to show 
their tangible gains from their education. The ability to earn an indepen- 
dent income is a gain that would make education acceptable to a larger 
percentage of women. Yet quite apart from the difficulties in combining 
their. duties in the home with the responsibilities of a job, the employment 
of educated women is inhibited by parental restrictions. These in turn 
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may be the result of the traditional prejudice against women’s pe ee 
Whatever the reasons behind the prejudice, it is important to i bae” 
extent to which the parents approve or disapprove of the employ 
por parents it was felt, would leave the decision S 3 a 
daughters. Others would normally hesitate to allow a gee ameni 
but withhold their objection under specific circumstances such as T 
economic conditions. Some parents on the other hand would be z Bole 
pletely opposed to their daughters’ employment that they kale Hn 
it under any circumstances. These three distinct attitudes wou 
degrees of resistance on the part of the parents. E 

With a view to obtaining this information the parents a ee 
state if they would approve of their daughters taking up jobs a ter 
pleting their education. The alternate responses provided were: 

( Yes, if she wishes to 


1) 
(2) Under certain circumstances 
(3) No 
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In five out of the eight states the percentages of those who do not approve 
are higher among rural parents. However, inter-group differences within 
a state are small except in the case of Maharashtra. In Maharashtra the 


_ percentage of parents who categorically state that they do not approve of 


their daughters working on a job is noticeably higher by 19 per cent among 
rural parents than it is among urban parents. An inter-state comparison 
of the data indicates that the parental attitude to the employment of 


“daughters is somewhat similar in most of the states. Maharashtra stands 


out as the state where resistance is most pronounced. 

Between 12 per cent to 22 per cent urban and rural parents in the 
eight states say that they would approve of their daughters taking up jobs 
only under certain conditions. This indicates a reluctance on their part to 
allow their daughters to work. To the extent that non-responses also indi- 
cate reluctance and a conservative attitude those who do not respond to 
the question, those who answer with a definite “No”, and the respondents 
who say that they would allow their daughters to work “under certain 
conditions only” could be grouped together as being conservative in the 
matter of the employment of educated women. 


TABLE VI-17 


Tux Combinep Percentace or Tuose wHo Resronp WITH A Derinite “No”, 
Tuose Wuo Say Tuar Women SHoutp Worx “UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 
ONLY”, AND Tuose Wuo LEAVE THE Question UNANSWERED, THUS INDICATING 
Tuem UNWILLINGNESS TO ALLOW Tuem Daucurers To Take Ur Joss. (Q. 28) 


W Bengal 
Maharashtra 


Mysore 
Orissa 


Urban Parents 52 > 44 46 54 58 56 30 67 
Rural Parents 62 39 4A 78 47 57 27 59. 
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The table indicates that inter-group differences are less striking than 
inter-state differences on this point. The only case in which the rural 
parents differ markedly from urban parents is in Maharashtra. Except 
in Andhra, Maharashtra and Orissa, the urban parents are somewhat 
more reluctant to allow their daughters to take up jobs than the rural 
parents are. The lower resistance among rural parents may partly be 
explained by the fact that the majority of rural parents are agriculturists 
and it is common for women from agricultural families to do agricultural 
work outside the home on the fields and farms. In towns and cities on the 
other hand it is somewhat unusual for women to work outside the home. 
The percentages of those who do not approve of women taking up jobs 
are highest in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, and lowest in Punjab. A 

Parents who Approve: Those who state that they would be willing 
to allow their daughters to work are distributed as follows: J 
Between 25 and 73 per cent parents say that they would have no objection 
if their daughters wish to take up jobs after completing their education. 
In four out of the eight states differences between the rural and the urban 
parents range between 5 per cent and 10 per cent. In Maharashtra and 
Mysore, the differences are 22 per cent and 13 per cent respectively. In 
Gujarat, Orissa and Punjab the differences between the percentages of 


the urban and the rural parents who say that they will allow their daughters 
to take up jobs is negligible, 


TABLE VI-18 


PERCENTAGE or PARENTS Wuo Say THAT Tupy Witt ALLow THe DAUGHTERS 
To Take Ur Jons (Q. 28) 


Maharashtra 


Urban Parents 48 
Rural Parents 38 
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on this point. Punjab stands out as the state where between 70 and 
78 per cent parents state that they would be willing to allow their 
daughters to take up jobs. In West Bengal and Gujarat the percentages 
range between 55 per cent and 61 per cent. In Mysore and Orissa there 
is a further drop. In Andhra, Maharashtra, and Rajasthan, the percent- 
ages are the lowest in the eight states. There is nothing in the data in hand 
to account for these inter-state differences. 


SEcTION V—ParENTS’ Views oN EDUCATION 


Parents’ views on education have been considered from four points 
of view: (1) Parents’ satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the education of 
their children, (2) Parents’ aspirations for their children, (3) Parents’ 
views regarding the role of the student, (4) Parents’ views regarding the 
goals of education. 


1. PARENTS?’ SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION WITH THE 
EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Parents were asked to state whether they were wholly satisfied with 
the education of their children, partially satisfied or dissatisfied. They were 
also given the alternative of a “Can’t Say” response or of making other 
comments. $ 

Wholly Satisfied : The majority of the parents are wholly satisfied 
with the education of their children. 


TABLE VI-19 


PERcENTAGE OF PARENTS WHo ARE WHOLLY SATISFIED WITH THE EDUGATION OF 


‘Tuer CHILDREN (Q. 23) 


Š 

3 = § 
= = 8 $ z: 2 Ss 
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——— ea 
Urban Parents 58 51 66 58 59 47 55 60 
Rural Parents 69 59 74 74 61 56 84 84 


In each of the eight states the percentages of those who are satisfied 
is higher among rural parents. The difference between urban and rural 
parents varies from 2 per cent in Mysore to 29 per cent in Punjab. 

Statements regarding deteriorating standards in education are wide- 
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spread and the fact that the majority of patenis say be they a ie 
satisfied with the education of their children is somewhat ur a 
Parents’ satisfaction can perhaps be explained by the low level of e uch 
tion of the parents in the sample. One could not expect illiterate or pa 
mary school educated persons to be conscious of or critical regarding e Ki 
cational standards. Between 23 per cent and 53 per cent of the urban 
parents are educated below the middle school level. Among rural ek 
the percentage of those who are only educated up to the primary schoo 
level is between 75 per cent to 88 per cent in six out of eight states; 1n 
the other two states it is 46 and 68 per cent. The rest of the parents are 
educated up to the middle or high school stage, r 

The percentage of those who are “dissatisfied”? somewhat or wholly is 
also quite large. It is consistently higher among urban parents than 
among rural parents. It is Particularly high among rural and urban 
Parents in Bengal and Orissa, Inter-state variations are not striking - 
among urban parents. Among rural parents there is considerable inter- 


State variation. In Punjab and Rajasthan the percentage of rural parents 
who are “somewhat” dissatisfied is 15 


In Andhra, Gujarat and M 
cent. It is higher in Myso: 


and in West Bengal 51 per cent. In West Bengal the percentage of “‘some- 
what dissatisfied” 


td (that is educated ar 
derably lower in West Benga 


Plans for Further E 
for the education of th 
How far do you 


ducation: P | f 
? „o “arents were aske ate the plan 
er children, Th aa 


© question was as follows: 


e r low 
1. Vernacular School Final or Migale /Caushter? ea 
2. Matriculation, S.S.C. or L.S.C, ete ie 
3. Technical Training after Matriculation 


4. College Graduation (B.A., B.Sc M.A, MS BRT Sa) 
"s A., Sc., D., 4 
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5. M.B.BS., LL.B., B.E., B.Sc. Tech., B.Sc., Nursing, B.Sc., Home 
Science, etc. 

One serious limitation to this question was that the parents were not 
asked to indicate separately the plans they may have had for sons and for 
daughters. An important dimensions of this issue was thus neglected. 

Vernacular Final/Middle School: The percentage of parents who 
said that they wished to educate their children only up to the Vernacular 
Final or Middle school level is not negligible. It is, as may be expected 
higher among the rural parents than the urban. It is noticeably larger 
among rural parents in Gujarat and Maharashtra 22 per cent. Among 
the rural parents in Andhra, West Bengal, Orissa and Punjab it ranges 
between 5 and 18 per cent. In Mysore it is 8 per cent and in Rajas- 
than 13 per cent. Among urban parents it is between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent in six states out of the eight states and less than 5 per cent 

“in Mysore and Rajasthan. 

S.S.C.: A large percentage of rural and urban parents state that 
they plan to educate their children up to the S.S.C. This may be seen 
from the following table: 


TABLE VI-20 


PERCENTAGE or Parents WHO Wisu ro EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN 
Ur ro Tue S.S.C. (Q. 24) 


S 
3 = g 
= = 8 2 X 2 = 
Ser is S52 ees z oS 
= x ò x = S à Š 
Urban 
Parents 23 7 29 31 26 14 20 19 
Rural : 
Parents 45 18, 40 45 53 25 29 31 


The percentage of rural parents is consistently high in every state 
and the range of rural parents who wish to educate their children up to 
the S.S.C. level is 18 to 54 per cent. The urban percentages are between 
7 and 31. i 

Education Beyond the S.S.C. Level: An overwhelming majority of 
urban parents (90 per cent in one state, between 63 per cent and 77 per 
cent in the others) wish to educate their children beyond the S.S.C. level. 
Among rural parents the percentages of those who wish to educate children 
beyond the S.S.C. is distinctly lower. Only about 28 per cent rural parents 
in Maharashtra and Mysore, and about 37 per cent rural parents in Andhra 
and Gujarat wish to educate their children beyond the S.S.C, level. In 
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wish 

Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan between 57 per cent and 59 w fal pane 
to educate their children beyond the S.S.C. level. Among = 
in West Bengal the percentage is particularly high, 67 oi RR ao 

The data support the general observation that “ees ata 
rather have their children take a B.A., or M.A. degree P sE 
course after the S.S.C. It is interesting to observe how “a j 
to educate their children beyond the S.S.C. level are "e e . tens 

The percentage of parents who plan to give their a eae, 
cal training after the S.S.C. is small. Only between 7 an ite veh 
urban parents and between 1 and 16 per cent rural ‘age sey = oe 
they would like their children to take up such training. i n 
state differences in percentages between urban and rural parents m ae 
in all the eight states. An inter-state comparison indicates that prt 
centage of those who opt for technical training after the S.S.C. is 
cularly low among urban as well as rural parents in Mysore. 


TABLE VI-21 


THEIR 
SHowine (a) Tue, PERCENTAGE or Parents Wio Wisi To GIVE 
CHILDRE. 


GE 
N A TECHNICAL TRAINING AFTER S.S.C. (b) Tuer PERCENTA 
Tuar P 


LAN TO Epucate Tuem Up To Tue B.A./M.A. LeveL (c) THE 
TAGE THAT PLAN to Give THEM 
(d) Tue ToTaL PERCENTAGE oF Tuose 
CHILDREN Beyonp Tur S.S.C. 


N 
ae A PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIO: 
Wuo PLAN To EDUCATE pes 

c). 
» VIZ, Tue Tora or (a), (b) AND ( 


(Q. 24) 

X 3 
~ ~ 3 
S = S 
Gee cri) Š 2 a a 
$ À S E S 3 = S 
R X x & a z 3 & 

x = © = 3 fa) a 
Parents (a) 9 15 11 13 13 13 39 
PU tesco nay ve 28 4349 36 25 
HGN EP 16 14 20 22 24 27 n 
z aa TA Nih r4 SH = 79 

(d) 76 90 76 

Rural 88 şs uz s6 

Parents (a) 5 16 7 4 4 11 39 
E S Aa lee E 2 F 41 10 
(ce) Ti 5 4 ii 8 19 7 -= 
=s oe ae E. 7 
(d) 37 67 38 28 2 


r 
: 8 Up to the B.A. or M.A. finds weeks 
with a conspicuously large Percentage of parents who wish to educ 


; e ; 
their children beyond the S.S.C. Stage. This percentage is eae | 
large among the rural parents, In seven out of eight states an © 
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whelming majority of the parents from among those who plan to educate 
the children beyond the S.S.C. level mention that they want their children 
to take a B.A. or M.A. degree. 

Among urban parents the percentages of parents who opt for the 
non-professional degeree course continue to be large—percentages range 
between 30 per cent and 59 per cent. The percentage of parents who 
belong to this group form the majority of the urban parents in West 
Bengal. 

Of the parents who plan to educate their children beyond the S.S.C., 
between 14 per cent and 32 per cent of the urban parents and between 
4 per cent and 19 per cent of the rural parents say that they wish their 
children to qualify for a degree in a profession such as law, medicine, 
engineering, etc. The percentage of those who choose a professional 
degree is comparatively low in West Bengal and Gujarat. This is to be 
expected in view of the conspicuously large percentage in these states 
that choose nonprofessional degree courses. It is also low among the 
rural parents in Punjab and among the rural parents in Rajasthan. In 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan between 20 and 27 
per cent of the urban parents who plan to educate their children beyond 
the S.S.C. plan to send them up for a professional degree course. In 
Andhra this percentage is as high as 32 per cent. 

Among rural parents the percentage of those who plan to send them 
for a professional degree course is as mentioned earlier between 4 per cent 
and 11 per cent in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthan and, highest in Orissa (19 per cent). Basically, 
the percentage of parents who are willing to or able to educate their 
children beyond the S.S.C. stage is two or three times higher in urban 
areas as compared with rural areas. Among the urban parents the per- 
centages of those who wish to educate their children beyond the S.S.C. 
level range between 63 per cent and 77 per cent in seven states and is 91 
per cent in West Bengal. For the rural parents percentages range between 
28 and 59 per cent in seven states and are as high as 67 per cent only 
in West Bengal. 

The fact that among those who plan to educate their children be- 
yond the S.S.C. the percentages of parents who are in favour of a B.A. 
or M.A. degree is considerably higher than the percentage of parents 
who plan to educate them for a non-degree technical education supports 
the statement generally made that parents in India are biased in favour 
of a degree. As may be expected this bias is considerably more pro- 
nounced among the rural parents. An inter-state comparison of the data 
indicates that at least with regard to the parents in this sample the bias 
seems to be particularly marked among parents in West Bengal, Gujarat 
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i i rissa and 
and Mysore. It is somewhat less conspicuous in Andhra and nape 
j it i ced 2 f 
least pronounced in Maharashtra. In Punjab it is pronoun S 
rural parents but somewhat less among the urban parents. anar. 
To sum up, one can say that a detailed break down of on a : I 
garding the plans of the parents who plan to educate their children be 
yond the S.S.C. indicates that: SEM 
(a) Between 28 per cent and 67 per cent rural parents and pie 
63 per cent and 90 per cent urban parents wish to educi 
their children beyond the S.S.C. er 
(b) The percentage of rural and urban parents who pha f 
their children a non-degree technical education is small. E 
my 10S 
(c) The largest single group of parents generally EPUA 
who wish to educate their children up to the B.A. or M. ait 
(d) Not more than 11 per cent rural parents and 32 per cent ur z; 
parents plan for a -professional education for their ee A 
H . . na > 
(e) Among parents who wish to educate their children oe mg Ps 
S.S.C. level, percentage differences. between urban anc 
parents are striking, a 
i irati 7 ildren: With 
Occupational Aspirations of the Parents for their Children: 


; % a 4 ir child- 
ew to finding out the parents’ occupational aspirations for their chi 
ren, they were asked the following questions: 


What do you think your child should be ? 
Engineer 
Administrator 

Professor 
Teacher 
Scientist 
Writer 
Businessmen 


Any other (specify) 
Unfortunately, 


3 


th 
white-collar bias, All 
occupations. 


avi 


o DREIE > 


; ulation of the question. The percentage of non- 
response to the question js high in 


4 Some cases, being as high as 19 per 
cent among rural parents in Orissa, a 
The percentage of res 


3 Ponses lost either in the statement that some 
other occupation should be fi 


ollowed or in non-response is as follows; 
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? TABLE VI-22 


Percenrace or Parents Wuo Erruer Sam Tuar Tuey WovuLD Wisnu THEIR 
Cupren To ForLow an Occupation Orner Tuan THosE LISTED OR LEFT 
Tue Question UNANSWERED (Q. 26) 


š : | 
$ S § 
= | 3 = 2 a 3 S 
= = 3 © 3S 3 
= š s ss 3 2 3o $ 
x = © = = © À x 
Urban Parents 33 37 24 42 39 30 37 29 
Rural Parents 50 46 36 57 44 39 33 17 


Since a large percentage of responses are lost the data cannot be used 
for the purpose for which the question was initially included in the question- 
naire, viz., to find out the occupational aspirations of parents for their 
children. Nevertheless, they are important in that they indicate the per- 
centage of parents that favour each of the seven urban white-collared 
occupations mentioned. This information is interesting in view of the 
fact that six of the seven occupations mentioned require a college educa- 
tion. The majority of parents are not college educated and it would 
be useful to find out which of the occupations that require college educa- 


tion are favoured by parents. 
Teaching: A noticeably large percentage of urban and rural parents 


state that they would like their children to become teachers. This per- 


centage is somewhat higher among rural parents as may be seen from the 


following: 
TABLE VI-23 


PERCENTAGE OF Parents WHo Wish THEIR CHILDREN TO Be 
ScuooL TeacHeErRs (Q. 26) 


3S Š 
§ 3 § 
S 5 N 5 2 3 Š 
3 = Ò = = S À Š 
Urban Parents 16 23 26 13 30 _ 14 28 16 
Rural Parents 17 21 29 19 41 22 33 41 


The percentage of parents who wish their children to take up school 
teaching is highest among urban and rural parents in Mysore, Gujarat, 
Punjab and among the rural parents is Rajasthan. A small percentage 
of parents also mention that they would like their children to become 


college professors. 
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TABLE VI-24 


a a HE LDRE T ME FESSORS 
ED o Become Proress 
PERCENTAGE oF Parents WHo Wisnu THER CHILDREN 


(Q. 26) 
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Urban Parents 5 9 11 5 2 f ; 4 
Rural Parents -l 7 nil 1 
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Engineering: The percentage of rural parents who wish their s 


i hem 
to become engineers is larger than the percentage of those who wish t 
to be college professors. 


3 i ` ineers 
The percentage of those who want their children to become engin 
is as follows: 


TABLE  VI-25 


PERCENTAGE oF Parents Wuo Wisi Tuar Trem CHILDREN SHOULD BE 
ENGINEERS (Q. 26) 


3 g ; 
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Urban Parents 18 22 20 21 15 13 17 E 
Rural Parents 10 19 11 7 6 9 2 


aa. i 
Administration: The percentage of parents who say that they wan 
their children to be administrators are distributed as follows: 


TABLE VI-26 
PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS Wuo Wisn THER Cimpren ro Be ADMINISTRATORS 
g (Q. 26) 
8 
Sates e a RUS 
33 & S i= S 2 > Ry 
x = > 8 a = = i 
x~ = Ò = $ 5 Š 
Urban a 
Parents 12 5 8 11 7 
Rural X s 
Parents li 6 2 7 2 13 
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Not long ago, administrative office was coveted by educated Indians 
and one would normally have expected a larger percentage òf parents to 
state that they wanted their children to become administrators. However, 
among urban as well as among rural parents in all the eight states the per- 
centage of parents who wish their children to be administrators is consider- 
ably smaller than the percentage that wish them to be teachers. Among 
urban parents in Andhra, Maharashtra, Orissa and Rajasthan the differ- 
ence ranges between 3 and 6 per cent. In West Bengal, Gujarat, : Mysore 
and Punjab, it ranges between 14 and 24 per cent. Among rural parents 
the difference is 6 per cent in Andhra, 8 to 15 per cent.in West Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and Punjab and 21 to 39 per cent in Gujarat, Mysore 
and Rajasthan. 

Teaching is an occupation which the Indian tradition holds in great 
respect. Moreover of the six occupations that require education, teaching 
is perhaps the one in which positions are most easily available and the 
parents choice is likely to be determined by a realistic estimate of the 
employment situation. In the absence of data on the earlier periods it 
is difficult to make any statement on trends. But the fact that teaching 
is preferred to administration is important to both the occupations and it 
would be useful to investigate the basis of this preference. 

That the percentage of parents who opt for teaching is higher than 
the percentage who opt for administration is unexpected but understand- 
able. What is more difficult to understand is that the percentages of those 
who opt for engineering is also higher in several instances. Among urban 
parents, in six out of seven states the percentage of parents who favour 
engineering is higher than the percentage that favour administration. It 
was mentioned earlier that the fact that a noticeably larger percentage of 
parents choose engineering is important from the point of view of moderni- 
zation and change, but that they choose engineering in preference to ad- 
ministration is particularly interesting. 

Scientists: The parents who mentioned that they would like their 
children to be scientists are less than 10 per cent among both rural and 
urban parents in six out of eight states. In Andhra and Orissa 12 per 


cent urban parents state that they wish that their children should become 


scientists. 

Writers: The percentage of parents who wish their children to be 
writers is negligible. 

Business: The percentage of those who say that they would like 
their children to be businessmen is very small (8 per cent or less) in 
seven out of the eight states. In Gujarat it is somewhat higher 11 per cent. 

To sum up, the data indicate that the largest percentage of urban 
and rural parents favour occupations other than the seven listed. The 
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percentages of those who favour the occupations listed are memes 
higher among urban parents. This is understandable since all the a 
pations listed are urban-biased and require a post-S.S.C. education. 

the occupations listed school teaching is the one that finds favour erm 
the largest percentage of parents. This is probably due to the fact t > 
those who cannot plan for higher education for their children can F 
hope to make them school teachers. Additionally, some of „those who 
Plan to educate their children beyond the S.S.C. would also like them io 
become school teachers. From the point of view of modernization it is 
interesting to observe that the percentage of parents who say that. they 
think their children should be engineers is generally higher than those 


who say that the children should be administrators, professors, scientists, 
writers or businessmen. 


3. PARENTS’ VIEWS ON THE ROLE OF STUDENTS. 


To understand parents’ views regarding the duties and obligations of 
students, parents were asked the following question: 

Of the following, with which do you agree most ? 

1. A student should be concerned with his studies only. 

2. A student should also devote time to household duties. 

3. A student should also devote time to welfare work. 

4. A student should also take part in politics. 


To the sociologist. the information on parents’ opinion regarding the 
role of students is useful from many points of views. 

The home environment is an important factor in the development 
of a child’s values, and the parents’ 


d : ir rights in and obligations to- 
a a ee Ssary to understand the views of the parent on the 
subject. 


% - tgely under the control of their parents. ee 
is particularly true of authoritas 
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Parental attitudes and opinions regarding the role of students are 
also significant to other inter-personal relationships in the school or the 
college. Parents’ views regarding the rights and obligations of students 
may differ a great deal from those of the teachers. This could affect 
parent-teacher relationships. The difference is also likely to affect 
student-teacher relationships. Students would find it difficult to accept 
their roles as defined by their teachers if the teachers and parents do not 
think on the same line. Differences of opinion among parents are also 
likely to be reflected in differences among peer groups. 

Quite apart from their implications for inter-personal relationships 
within the education system, differences of opinion regarding the role of 
the student are relevant to understanding the relationship of the educa- 
tion system to the wider social system of which it forms’ a part. The 
home and the school are expected to cooperate in the socialization of the 
child. Each home is a separate unit, independent and in some measure 
autonomous. But the school is a cooperative venture, a common agency 
which educates children from many and varied home environments. For 
the school to function effectively as an integrated system, it is necessary 
that these different homes agree among themselves and agree with those 


responsible for their children’s education on certain basic issues. The 
role of the student is one such basic issue. 
TABLE VI-27 
PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHo Say THAT STUDENTS SHOULD CONFINE 
TuemseLves TO STUDIES (Q. 27) 
x Š 
N] $ 8 3 Š 
5} : 3 = 
2 Ro bead a CMR a Me 
G > S A g r 
Š = ò 3 3 ò & Š 
Urban Parents 32 24 39 35 33 29 28 25 
Rural Parents 33 16 36 26 24 33 32 31 


a e L E N 
Studies Only: Less than 40 per cent parents say that students should 


be concerned with their studies only. 

On this point, the opinions of rural parents do not differ markedly 
from the opinions of the urban parents. Differences between the two 
groups do not exceed 10 per cent in any state. In fact in 4 out of eight 
states the differences between the two groups are less than 5 per cent. 
The inter-state differences indicate that the percentage of parents who 
think that students should also engage in activities other than studies is 
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higher in West Bengal than in the other states. In pa pet gcd 
hand, the percentage of parents who say that students ig sia 
themselves to studies is somewhat higher than it is in the ot i ao k 
Household Duties: A large percentage of parents—miore pace a 
cent in all the states, except in Orissa—seem to think that in " vant 
their studies students should share the responsibilities for househo 


TABLE VI-28 


Say Tuar S ENTS SHouLD Take Up 
PercentTace or Parents Wuo Say Tuar STUDENTS S 
Housenoip Duties (Q. 27) 
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Urban Parents 41 48 46 45 51 34 49 k 
Rural Parents 50 58 52 59 64 31 60 
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In seven out of the eight states the percentage of parents who say 
that students should take up household duties is higher among rural pa 
than among the urban parents. Orissa is the only state where this ap 
reversed, The differences in the percentages of the two groups are pe i 
gible in Orissa and Rajasthan (less than 4 per cent). In Andhra, Wes 


Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab the differences range 
between 6 and 14 per cent. 


g urban parents is een 
per c differs significantly in that only 3 


ents should perform household duties. 


Orissa as mentioned earlier 
per cent urban parents say that stud 
Among the rural parents the perce 
should perform househol 
cent in Andhra, Gu 


and 58 to 64 per cent in West 
Bengal, Maharashtr. Pp 


a, Mysore and Punjab, 
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Welfare Work: ‘The percentage of parents who say that students should 
not only do household work but also contribute to welfare activities is not 
altogether small. Between 8 and 33 per cent parents believe that students 
should do welfare work. ‘This may be seen from Table VI-29. 

Earlier it was observed that the percentage of parents who say that 
students should do household duties is somewhat larger among urban 
parents. These observations together with the fact that there is little differ- 
ence between the percentage of rural and urban parents who state that 
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Rural Parents 16 30 11 14 10 31 8 21 


the students should take on responsibilities other than their studies indicate 
that although urban and rural parents are fairly well-agreed on the fact 
that students should do something besides their studies their opinions differ 
about the nature of their additional interests and activities. Of the parents 
who say that students should not confine themselves to studies, the majo- 
rity among the rural as well as urban parents state that such activities 
should be confined to household duties. The next large percentage of 
rural and urban parents state that students should do welfare work as 
well. The percentage of parents who say that students should do welfare 
work as well is higher among urban parents than it is among rural parents. 

Politics: The percentage of parents who state that students should take 
part in politics is negligible both among the urban and the rural parents 
in the sample. This is not surprising since adults in the country disfavour 


student participation in politics. 
4. GOALS OF EDUCATION—THE MODERN AND THE 
TRADITIONAL ; 


- Parents were asked to choose the principal goal of education, one from 


among four alternate goals listed below: 
i) Economic security 
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ii) Higher status 

iti) Developing into a ate person 

iv) Developing into a good citizen 

A oa rae an given the option to list any other ie ia 

The percentage of non-response to this question is n : akie: 
ple response occurs but the percentage of such ena teed 
except among the urban parents in Gujarat where it reac : fee pete 

None of the four alternatives finds favour with an al — a ate 
of parents in any of the states. Nor does the choice of 7 a r pi 
percentage in one state correspond with that in another. = ora ie 
tity and good citizenship are the alternatives most oe r Cea 
percentages of the parents who consider one or the other ot and 4 
the principal aim of education are almost identical. Between eer: 
per cent (rural as well as urban) consider economic security a cn ike 
pal goal of education. Between 13 and 43 per cent from = caa 
groups look upon education as a training for good citizensh P 
followed by the percentages of parents giving priority either to 


i : ion are the 
security or training for good citizenship as goals of educatio 
percentage of parents who 


pal goal of education 
goal is given priority 
between 5 and 13 per 
per cent in the eighth. 
than the four that we 
than five and does no’ 


$ = jations in 
ok for inter-group or inter-state variatio 
preferences between the two, 
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Urban Parents 36 
Rural Parents 43 
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TABLE VI-31 


PERCENTAGE or Parents Wuo Give Goop CITIZENSHIP PRIORITY AS 
tue Goar or Epucation. (Q. 25). 
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Table VI-31 and Table VI-32 together indicate that in six out of 
the eight states a larger percentage of rural parents give priority to econo- 
mic security as the goal of education. The difference between the percent- 
ages of rural parents who choose economic security as the principal 
goal and those who mention good citizenship is not very small. In 
four states the difference ranges between 20 and 26 per cent. In two 
states it is 8 and 12 per cent respectively. West Bengal and Gujarat are 
exceptions to the trend. In these two states the percentages of rural 
parents who consider good citizenship as the goal are higher by 12 and 7 
per cent only. 

Among the urban parents there is a lack of consistency in the priority 
given to one goal or the other. In Gujarat and Punjab the percentage 
of those who consider economic security as the principal goal are almost 
identical with the percentage of those who consider good citizenship to be 
the goal of education. In Maharashtra, Mysore and Rajasthan the per- 
centage of urban parents who give good citizenship priority is higher by 
9 per cent in Maharashtra, by 19 per cent in Mysore and 27 per cent in 
Rajasthan. In Andhra, West Bengal and Orissa the percentage of urban 
parents who regard economic security as the main goal is higher than 
the percentage who regard good citizenship as the main goal by 9 per cent 
in Andhra, 6 per cent in West Bengal and 5 per cent in Orissa. 

Inter-state differences are not particularly striking except for the fact 
that the percentage of parents who consider good citizenship as the goal 
of education is considerably smaller among urban and rural parents in 
Orissa, and among rural parents in Punjab, than in other states. 

Higher Status: The percentages of parents who consider “higher 
status” as the principal goal of education are shown in the following 
tables: 
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TABLE VI-32 


PercentaGe or Parents Wuo Consiver HIGHER Status as THE 
PrinctpaL Goat or Epucation. (Q. 25). 
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Urban Parents 11 9 15 13 11 24 10 
Rural Parents 7 5 9 7 13 27 9 9 


The table shows that in seven out of eight states only between 5 and 
13 per cent parents state that achieving a higher status is the principal 
goal of education. Orissa is the only state where this percentage is higher 
(24 per cent among urban parents and 27 per cent among rural parents). 

Culture: The percentages of the parents who stated that they con- 
sidered the principal purpose of education to be that of developing 4 
“cultured” person ranged between 16 and 28 per cent among urban parents 
and between 14 and 29 per cent among rural parents. 
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Within i 
a state differences between urban and rural parents are small 


and do not exceed 9 

per cent, Nor are the isti iffer- 
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ence between rural and urban parents P 


The purpose behind putti : ’ ; 3 
Cation ithe aai pE ing this question regarding the goals of edu 
(a) To understand the e 
(b) To see the extent to 


goals, Which they are influenced by liberal-modern 
(c) To compare the parents opinions with th f the students and 
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teachers in this chaptsr. However, on the basis of the data presented above 
it is possible to undertake an analysis from the first two viewpoints. 

(a) Parents seem to emphasize one or the other of the first two 
alternatives. The percentages of the parents who consider economic secu- 
rity or good citizenship as the principal goals of education are distinctly 
higher than the percentages of those who give priority to culture or high 
status. The two goals find preference with an equal percentage of parents. 
Although the percentages of those who choose “economic security” or 
“citizenship” are generally higher than the percentages of those who ac- 
cept “high status” or “culture” as goals of education, the percentages of 
those who choose one or the other of these two goals do not constitute a 
majority. 

(b) Education is one area where the liberal values and the modern 
values differ in emphasis. From the modern view-point education is con- 
sidered to be an instrument for the tangible, more limited goal of econo- 
mic security. The end of education is pragmatic. Liberalism on the other 
hand would tend to emphasize the goal of developing a “cultured” persona- 
lity. The persons who consider the principal goal of education to be “eco- 
nomic prosperity? may be considered modern in attitude and those who 
emphasize “culture” could be considered to evaluate education on the 
basis of the liberalism of an earlier era. 

While statements that education should aim at “economic security” 
or at “culture” are easy to identify as modern or liberal, it is difficult to 
interpret the other two responses. A large percentage of parents look upon 
education as preparation for “good citizenship.” “Good citizenship? as 
the goal chosen for education is particularly dificult to interpret. It is 
likely to have been chosen by parents for the simple reason that this is 
a goal most often emphasized in public speeches and writings, and most 
frequently articulated. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that in putting 
forward “good citizenship” as the goal of education the parents are ex- 
pressing their awareness of social needs, particularly their consciousness 
of the role of education in national development. 


Section VI— THe Socta ATTITUDES AND VALUES OF THE PARENTS 


The questions put to parents with a view to gauging their social atti- 
tudes and values were the same as those put to students and teachers. On 
the basis of these questions it will be possible to describe the attitudes and 


values of the parents in the sample in the following subject groups: 


1. Attitude to religion and its significance 


2. Attitude to the future 
3. Role as citizen and confidence in self 
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4. Attitude to life—this worldly or other worldly 4 
5. Attitude regarding status—ascription or achievement 


1. ATTITUDE TO RELIGION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE : 


The factors to which a person attributes success or failure in life 
provide an important clue to whether the person is rational or otherwise. 
The non-secular and non-rational person gives considerable importance 
to the performance of religious ceremony, or ritual and to prayer as a means 
of achieving his ends in life. He generally attributes success or failure to 
the favour or the wrath of the goods or to a stroke of luck or evil fate. The 
secular and rational person on the other hand considers competence for 
a task and the abilty to adapt and adjust to the challenges of a work 
Situation as the principal factors making for success or failure. With a 
view to finding out the extent to which the parents in the sample were 
secular and rational or otherwise they were asked the following question: 
Whether o not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends upon 
whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree ? 

1. Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion. 

2. Yes, it partially depends on religion. 

3. No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it. 

4. I don’t know. 


Non-resp Onse-@ che percentages of those who could not answer the 
question or failed to answer it are negligible in West Bengal, Orissa, Punjab 


and Rajasthan. They ranged betwen 6 and 13 per cent among the urban 


parents in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore and the rural parents 
from Gujarat and Mysore. 


Religion Has Nothing To Do: Th on hania 
thing to do with whether ose who stated that religion h 


a a man strives for betterment of his lot could be 
considered to be uncompromisingly secular and rational. The percentages of 
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parents who may be sonsidered to be definitely secular are not large. They 
range between 17 and 26 per cent among urban parents and between 3 
and 31 per cent among the rural. 

Among rural parents one would normally expect a smaller percentage 
of those who deny religion any influence on whether or not a man strives to 
improve his lot in life. This expectation is fulfilled in the case of rural 
parents from all the states except Gujarat. Differences in percentages bet- 
ween rural and urban parents, in the seven states, range from 3 to 23 per 
cent. 

Inter-state comparison of data indicates that among urban parents 
variations are small, percentages range between 24 and 26 per cent in six 
states. In West Bengal and Mysore the percentage of those who are dis- 
tinctly secular is somewhat lower, 17 per cent and 21 per cent respectively. 
Among rural parents there is greater variation between the states. In 
Rajasthan only 3 per cent parents are secular. West Bengal, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Punjab form a group with between 9 and 11 per cent, Andhra 
and Mysore have a somewhat higher percentage of 14 to 18 per cent and 
Gujarat stands apart with 31 per cent. In fact Gujarat has the highest 
percentage of secular rural parents with a percentage that is higher than 
for rural or urban in any other state. 

Striving to Better One’s Lot Depends Wholly on Religion: A large per- 
centage of parents — both rural and urban — think that whether a man 
will strive for improvement of his lot in life depends wholly on religion. 
Between 35 and 45 per cent urban parents and 32 to 70 per cent rural 


parents belong to this category. 
TABLE VI-35 


PerceENTAGE or Parents Wno Arremute A Centrar Rote TO RELIGION 
AMONG URBAN AND RURAL PARENTS AND IN Dirrerent States (Q. 30) 
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In seven out of the eight states the percentages of those who believe 
that religion is wholly responsible for success in life are higher among 
rural parents than they are among the urban parents. Differences in per- 
centages range between 5 and 15 per cent in five states and between 19 per 
cent and 25 per cent in the remaining three. Gujarat stands out as the 
state where the percentage of those who ascribe a central role to religion 
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is higher by 13 per cent among urban parents than it is among rural 
aie the urban parents inter-state variations are small in seven ws 
of the eight states. Gujarat and Orissa are the states in which the g 
centage of urban parents who say that religion is wholly responsible ote 
success is markedly higher than it is in the other states. Inter-state nm 
tion is somewhat greater among the rural parents. The percentage 9 
rural parents who wholly believe in the efficacy of religion is lowest = 
Gujarat and highest in Orissa. The percentages are 32 and 70 respective r 

Striving Depends Partially on Religion: A substantial percentage © 
parents say that whether a man strives for betterment of his lot depends 
partially on whether he believes in religion. The fact that those parents 
do not rule out religion altogether may be said to indicate that they are 
not uncompromisingly secular and rational. 
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ə TABLE VI-37 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN AND RURAL PARENTS WHO ARE (a) UNCOMPROMISINGLY 
Securar (b) EITHER UNDECIDED OR NON-SECULAR 


Andhra 

W. Bengal 
Gujarat 
Maharashtra 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 


(a) Secular 
Urban Parents 2 
Rural Parents 14 
(b) Non-Secular 
Urban Parents 75 83 75 75 79 76 74 74 
Rural Parents 86 91 69 90 83 89 89 97 


a 


17 25 25 21 24 26 26 
9 1 3 


Generally the sample may be described as non-secular. Between 74 
and 97 per cent of the parents in all states and both the groups give the 
non-secular response. The percentages of those who are secular are higher 
among urban parents in seven out of eight states. 

The percentages of those who are non-secular or undecided are cor- 
respondingly higher among the rural parents in all the states but Gujarat. 


2. ATTITUDE TO THE FUTURE 


Important to modernization and change is recognition of the possi- 
bility of social mobility and change for the better in one’s own state. To 
find out what the parents in the sample thought, they were asked the 
following question: 

Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his posi- 
tion to move upwards on this ladder ? 

1. Easy 2. Hard 3. I do not know. 

Non-response to the question is negligible. But in some cases a notice- 
ably large percentage of parents responded by saying “I don’t know”. 
The percentage of those who say “I don’t know” is small among rural 
and urban parents in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat and Punjab, among 
urban parents in Rajasthan and rural parents in Mysore. But it ranges 
between 11 and 15 per cent among urban parents in Maharashtra, Mysore 
and Orissa and rural parents in Orissa and Rajasthan. It is as high as 
30 per cent among the rural parents in Maharashtra. 

The percentage of those who say that it is easy to move up in social 
position is also small except in Punjab and Rajasthan. The urban parents 
are somewhat more optimistic than the rural parents in all states except 


Punjab. _ 
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TABLE VI-38 a 


PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO Say THAT IT Is EASY TO 
Move up 1N SocraL Position (Q. 38) 
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Urban Parents 13 20 12 13 13 12 30 25 
Rural Parents 3 8 F 5 6 6 33 14 


As may be expected, in view of the small percentage of parents who 
state that upward mobility is easy, the overwhelming majority of urban 
and rural parents believe that it is difficult to move up in social position. 


TABLE VI-39 


PERCENTAGE oF PARENTS wHo Tutnx IT is DIFFICULT 
TO Move Up in Socrat Position (Q. 38) 
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the extent to which the leaders respect this opinion. A confidence that 
one’s opinion is heeded, not only makes for greater political participation 
in the form of articulation of one’s opinions but makes for faith in demo- * 
cracy as a system of government. 

The parents in the sample were asked to state if they communicated 
their opinions to leaders. They were also asked to state whether they - 
believed that their opinions were heeded by their leaders. 


The first question (Q. 36) was as follows: 
Have you ever talked to or written to some government official or 


political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, such as 
what the government should do about education? 

1. Many times 2. Sometimes 3. Never 

An overwhelming majority of urban and rural parents stated that 
they had never spoken to or written to government officials or political 
leaders in connection with a matter of public interest. 


TABLE VI-40 


PERCENTAGE OF Parents Wuo Have Never WRITTEN OR 
SPOKEN TO POLITICAL LEADERS 
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The differences between the two groups in a state are generally 
negligible. Inter-state variation is somewhat larger, about 20 per cent. 
Mysore and Orissa have the smallest percentage who say they have never 
communicated their views to officials and leaders, about 70 per cent. West 
Bengal has the largest such percentage — over 90 per cent. 

The percentage of parents who have often written or talked to officials 
and leaders is negligible among urban as well as rural parents in all the 
eight states. This is to be expected in view of the large percentage that 
has never contacted leaders or officials. If those who have communicated 
even ‘sometimes’, are added to this group the total percentage of those 
e communicated rises to between 10 and 30 per cent. West Bengal 


who hav 
has the smallest percentage of parents who have communicated their 


opinions and Mysore and Orissa have the highest such percentage. 
The variation between states which have a low percentage and those * 
that have somewhat higher percentage is difficult to explain. On the whole 
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TABLE VI-41 ' 
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Rural Parents 17 6 9 11 29 31 12 23 
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the percentage of parents who communicate with teachers is not particula 


cys a itical 
ly striking. Lack of communication may merely reflect lack of politica 
consciousness. It ma 


y on the other hand be a reaction to a lack of confi- 

a 

dence that the opinions will be heeded. Responses to the second se 
could throw some light on whether the lack of confidence is related 


Parison may serve 
The second q 
In your vie ttention do politicians (leaders of the 

country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself ? 

1. A great deal 2. Only a little 3. None at all 4 epee 

not know. 


The question is indirect “Opinions of persons like yourself” 
means, in fact Opinions of others like you”. s 
ovided, the first, viz. “great deal 
part of parents that leaders respect their 
“no attention at all” indicates a 
of the parents in leaders heeding 


ement that “I do not know” Or 
they pay “only a little” 


uggested by the above as indicating confidence, doubt 
and lack of confidence. 
Confidence: The percenta 


at 
ge of parents who are confident yini 
politicians and leaders respect their opinions is small, as low as 9 P 


z i m 
cent in some instances. The percentages range between 9 and 17 ra 
cent in seven states. Gujarat is an exception with 19 per cent urban a 
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ə TABLE VI-42 


Percenrace OF Parents WuHo (a) ARE CONFIDENT THAT POLITICIANS/LEADERS 
Pay Arrention TO Tuer Opinions, (b) WHo Dousr WHETHER POLITICIANS/ 
Leapers Pay Heep, AND (C) WHO COMPLETELY Lack CONFIDENCE 
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(a) Confidence 
Urban Parents 15 18 19 9 16 11 9 
Rural Parents 11 17 26 15 9 16 9 11 
(b) Doubt 
Urban Parents 61 55 48 61 55 51 45 53 
Rural Parents 62 50 34 64 58 48 36 41 
(c) Complete 
Lack of 
Confidence 
Urban Parents 24 28 34 23 36 34 44 38 
Rural Parents 27 33 40 21 33 36 55 48 
fact that 


26 per cent rural parents expressing their confidence in the 
politicians and leaders heed their opinions. 

There is a marked concurrence between the percentages of the rural 
In seven states percentage differences 


and urban parents within a state. 
In Gujarat where the difference is 


range between nil and 4 per cent. 
greatest, it is a bare 7 per cent. 
Doubts: Between 31 and 44 per cent of urban parents express a doubt 
about the extent to which politicians and leaders pay attention to their 
opinions. i 
Among the rural parents between 34 and 64 per cent express doubts 
about whether leaders pay attention to the opinions of persons like them- 
selves. In six out of eight states the percentages of parents who doubt 
are more than 40 per cent of the sample. 
ligible or small in all states. 


Intre-group differences in a state are neg 
In six out of eight states the percentages of those who have doubts are 


higher among the rural parents. In Gujarat and Rajasthan the difference 
between the two groups is a negligible 1 per cent. 

Lack of Confidence: The percentage of parents who are not at all 
confident that leaders would heed their opinions is also large. It is bet- 
ween 23 per cent and 44 per cent among urban parents and between 


21 and 48 per cent among rural parents, 
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In six out of the eight states inter-group differences in percentages, 
within a state are negligible or small. The percentages of those who ex- 
plicitly state their complete lack of confidence is marginally higher among 
the rural parents in all states except Maharashtra and Mysore. Inter- 
State variations are not altogether negligible. Among urban parents the 
percentages of those who completely lack confidence is lowest in Andhra, 
West Bengal and Maharashtra (between 23 and 29 per cent) somewhat 
higher in Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa (about 35 per cent) and highest 
in Punjab (44 per cent) and Rajasthan (46 per cent). Among the rural 
parents it is lowest in Maharashtra (39 per cent) 
(55 per cent) and Rajasthan (48 per cent) 

These data when summed up indicate: 

(a) That the percentage of those who have confidence is generally 

small among urban as well as among rural parents. 

(b) That a very large percentag 

cians and leaders heed thei 


and highest in Punjab 


r opinions. These percentages are 
han among the urban. 
urban parents explicitly 
espect their opinions at all. Per- 


(c) That a large percentage of rural and 


(a 


w 


ce in the leaders respect 
In this matter Punjab and 


express a lack of confidence 
However, it is not as one 
, the lowest in Gujarat. The lowest percentage is in 


4. ATTITUDE TO LIFE 


This-Worldly or Other- 
out whether the parents in re this worldly or otherworldly 
in their outlook, they were asked the following question (©, 29). 

There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help their 
country—the first son set out to be a holy man. He gave up everything 

untrymen the path of goodness in this life, and 
salvation hereafter. The second son set out to establish a big factory, 
which gave work to hundreds of his countrymen, and which produced 
inexpensive goods that many people needed, Which of the two sons do 
you personally admire most? 


1. First son 2. Second son 3, Tanner eleac aboni my choicè 
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The assumption was that those who have a view of life oriented to 
this world would choose the second son whereas those who were other- 
worldly would choose the first son. 

Non-response to the question is negligible. The percentage of parents 
who are “not clear” about their choice is less than 5 per cent among both 
urban and rural parents in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Mysore and 
Punjab. In the other three states this percentage ranges from 5 per cent 


Maharashtra has the maximum percentage 
the urban 


percentage 
12 percent 
among the 


to as much as 13 per cent. 
of parents with an ambivalent attitude, 9 per cent among 
parents and 13 per cent among the rural. In Rajasthan the 
is low, 4 per cent among the urban parents, but high i.e. 
among the rural. In Orissa it is somewhat lower, 3 per cent 
urban and 8 per cent among the rural. 

The overwhelming majority of parents say they admire 
son more. This may be seen from the following table: 


the second 
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PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO ApMIRE THE SeconD Son (Q. 29) 
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In two states the percentages among urban and rural parents are 
identical. Of the remaining six, the percentage differences are between 
1 per cent and 6 per cent in four states. Orissa and Rajasthan are the 
only states where the difference between urban and rural parents is notice- 
able. The differences are 8 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. 

Among the eight states, Punjab (89 per cent among both the groups) 
and West Bengal (87 per cent for both groups) stand out as the two 
states in which the largest percentage of urban and rural parents admire 
the second son. They are followed by Andhra, Mysore and Maharashtra— 
in that order. In these five states 80 per cent or more urban and rural 
parents choose the second son. In Rajasthan the percentage is equally 
high for the urban parents (83 per cent) but in drops to 70 per cent for 
‘the rural group. Gujarat and Orissa also have less than 80 per cent of 


the parents who choose the second son. 
As may be expected the lower percentages among urban and rural 
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parents in Gujarat and Orissa and the rural parents in Rajasthan are com- 
pensated by a camparatively larger percentage choosing the first son. As 
pointed out earlier the percentages of those who indicate an ambivalence of 
attitudes in this matter are also highest in these three states. In fact they 
are negligible, in all cases with the exception of these three. 

The urban and rural parents in Gujarat and Orissa and the rural 
parents in Rajasthan are the only groups where more than 15 per cent 
parents admire the first son more than the second. 


TABLE VI-44 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS WHO ADMIRE THE First SON 
More THAN THE SECOND (Q. 29) 
a § 

a 3 8 E © 2 3 
Se a N a 
a 
Urban Parents 10 10 20 10 8 17 9 12 
Rural Parents 11 10 23 8 13 20 1 18 


Active, Purposive and Strivin e and Resigned : An active, 
Purposive striving towards tangible goals in life is essential to moderniza- 


tion. The Indian philosoph ife, it i i 
A y of life, it is contended either 
ambition nor Purposive striving of this kind. agen Mt 


€ parents in the sample 
brief description of two 
€ which one, according to 


them, had the better attitude The question (Q. 32) was actually 


phrased as follows: 


There were two persons talking abo i i 
t . They 
had different ideas, s n ee 


One said: 


to life. 


I like to accomplish things I like to see results which are 


I have no particular objectives. 
go along. 
pinion, has the better attitude to 


alone to enjoy life as I 


Which of the two persons, in your o 
life? 
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TABLE VI-45 


PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO THINK THAT THE ACCOMPLISHING TYPE OF 
PERSON HAS THE BETTER ATTITUDE TO Lire (Q. 32) 


N 
Š Š N 5 š a s Š 
2 8 3. E E meee 
x = © = z fo} À Š 
Urban Parents 85 95 72 92 91 92 96 94 
Rural Parents 87 97 77 94 90 75 96 91 


The assumption here was that a respondent who is modern would say 
that the first person has the better attitude to life whereas the respondent 
who subscribes to a philosophy of passive resignation would appreciate 
the attitude of the second person better. Non-response to the question 
is negligible. Ninety per cent or more rural and urban parents in five out 
of the eight states say that they admire the person who defines specific goals 
in life for himself and then pursues them. 

Within a state the difference in percentages between the two groups 
is small in all the states. The difference between the percentages of urban 
and rural parents who choose the accomplishing type of person is largest 
in Orissa (17 per cent). In the other states inter-group differences range 
between nil and 5 per cent. 

The inter-state differences are somewhat larger. The percentages are 
particularly high in West Bengal and Punjab, between 95 and 97 per 
cent. In Andhra and Gujarat, where percentages are considerably smaller 
they range between 73 per cent and 87 per cent. In Gujarat they are the 
lowest, 73 per cent urban and 77 per cent rural. 

Not only do the majority of the parents in the sample think that the 
first person has a better attitude to life but, the majority also say that 
they are themselves nearer the first person than the second. The percent- 
ages of parents who consider themselves nearer the first is above 80 per 


cent in seven states. 
TABLE VI-46 


PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO Tunk Tuey are Like THe First Person (Q. 33) 


EA š 
So = $ 
ü g 3 S ~ A cS 
Be Set see ey SEM O tye E 
3 3 ş 8 a 2 $ S 
= = 1c) = = Q À f& 
Urban Parents 82 87 72 91 90 86 96 93 
Rural Parents 86 93 76 91 90 76 99 93 


Se. a ”””:*é‘( 
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s >] oT ay 
This indicates that the preference for an actiye and pur posive way 
of life is not merely verbal. Parents in the sample, at least according to 
their own estimate, live an active and accomplishing life themselves. 


5. ATTITUDE ON STATUS 


The basis of social Stratification is one of the principal factors by 
which a traditional society is distinguished from a modern one. In a 
traditional society, status is ascribed by birth in a high caste or birth ue: 
a well known or distinguished family. In a modern society, on the other 
hand, individuals are expected to achieve status through compentence and 
effort. A large income or a high education command respect as indica- 
tions of competence and effort. Whether an individual is traditional or 


x : i, ich 
modern may, from one point of view, be gauged by the qualities whic 
in his opinion determine status. 


TABLE VI-47 


; US 
PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS wHo BELIEVE THAT Hicu EDUCATION DETERMINES STAT 


(Q: 35) 
x 

a Š S 
I U E : 
SETS $ Š $ 3 3 $ 
ewes E E 2 Š 

x = © = = 9 oa 
$08 tie Se 
Urban Parents 60 86 69 65 a 


59 68 66 
Rural Parents -54 78 64 55 62 72 61 3 
Within a State the percenta 


t 
per cent and 10 per cen 
tra, Although differences in percentages 
n that they are consistent. In 


es. They are Particularly high in West Bengal, 
t and lowest in Andhra, 60 per cent or less. Among 


» “high caste” finds favour with very few. The 
nsider caste as the principal factor in determin 
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TABLE VI-48 


PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO CONSIDER (a) BirtH in A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY, 
(b) a Larce ĪNCOME AS THE PrincipAL FACTOR WHICH DETERMINES RESPECT 
ror A Person (Q. 35) 


3 Ž § 
š $ N 5 2 ş s Š 
3 Š 3 3 S Š = S 
à > a ae = S 
= = ò = = S = Š 
Dri A 
(a) Birth 

Urban Parents 18 4 12 9 12 7 9 9 
Rural Parents 9 3 6 10 10 6 9 13 

(b) Income 
Urban Parents 8 3 11 4 8 16 10 12 
Rural Parents 11 5 11 ll 6 11 8 15 


The other two determinants of status that are suggested in the ques- 
tionnaire are “coming from a distinguished family” and “earning a large 
income”. Of these, the first indicates an ascribed status, the second an 
achieved status. The percentages of the parents who choose “birth in a 
distinguished family” as a characteristic that determines respect range bet- 
ween 3 and 18 per cent. The percentages of those who consider “a large 
income” as the principal factor determining status is between 3 and 16 
per cent. 

Table VI-48 indicates that the percentages of urban and rural parents 
who choose either of the two alternatives is generally small. 

It was mentioned at the outset that a modern society is distinguished 
from a traditional one in that the basis of status and respect in a modern 
society is achievement rather than ascription. Respect for high birth and 
high caste it was said could be considered traditional whereas respect for 


TABLE VI-49 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF THE PARENTS WHO CONSIDER THAT BIRTH IN A 


DistincuisHED FAMILY OR Hion Casts DETERMINE RESPECT DUE TO A PERSON 


(Q. 35) 
Š 
3 = s 
So ag 3 3 
8 S 55 a 3 
Lae E To C SE Os aay 
y 3 a S 
< = ic) = = S À fe 
Urban Parents 20 5 19 11 15 9 11 12 
Rural Parents 12 7 12 13 13 14 11 19 


Ser an ee er ra 
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education and income could be considered “modern Pe ite “ 
indicates that the percentages of those who eon ae | = bien 
high birth important in determining respect is ai ae g 
lower than 15 per cent and never more than 30 per e A. 
Normally one would have interpreted these da a a 
parents prefer achievement to ascription, and A a 
However, certain facts about the social situation in Ha Apr en 
necessary to doubt the validity of such an interpreta ion Vinton ily 
In India high education, high caste and birth in a we 


of achievement, as the principal E 
; Side ouitedion, cin ke 
» they are being modern, This ae eer 

bases of high caste and birth whe 


F PRG rents 

Thus, though the data definitely indicate that the rig ia S 

have given up the purely traditional criteria inasmuch as p A 
percentage mention caste or family as the principal factor in de 


itely modern 
respect and status, it is not possible to state that they are definitely 
in their choice of the basis of stratification, 


SecTIoN VII—Summary 
ool 
In this chapter on the parents of primary and secondary sch 
children, the parents’ vie 


attitudes and values in general, thei 
and their aspirations for thei 


ts of primary school children. In 
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the sample from all the states except Rajasthan, the percentage of parents 
of primary school children was higher by about 20 per cent than the per- 
centage of parents of secondary school children. 

About 65 to 85 per cent of the “parents” are fathers of the students 
in relation to whom they were interviewed. The others are guardians 
related as elder brother, maternal uncle, etc. 


1. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Age: The majority of parents are between 30 and 50 years of age. 
They are mainly concentrated in an age group of between 36-50 years. 
Thus, most of the parents have grown up in the pre-war society. Those 
between 30-41 grew up during the war period. Thus most of the parents 
have witnessed the economic depression of the pre-war period and the 
boom of the war period. Politically the periods were characterised by the 
intensity of the movement for independence. The teachers, on the other 
hand, generally belong to a younger age group. The difference in the 
periods during which most of the teachers grew up is likely to make for 
differences in values, attitudes and outlook of the members of these two 
respondent groups. 

Religion: Over 85 per cent of the parents interviewed are Hindus— 
except in Punjab where 61 per cent are Hindus and 47 per cent are Sikh. 
The only other religions that are noticeably well represented are Islam 
and Christianity. Between 6 per cent and 11 per cent rural and urban 
parents in Andhra, West Bengal, Gujarat and Rajasthan are Muslims. 
Between 1 per cent and 6 per cent urban and rural parents in the diffe- 
rent states are Christians. Jains are another religious group found in a 
sizable proportion though only in two states Gujarat and Rajasthan, where 
6 per cent of the parents are Jains. 

Though a detailed analysis of this nature has not been undertaken 
in this study, it would be useful to compare the representation of diffe- 
rent religious groups in education against their total population in a state. 
If they are under-represented religion per se could hardly be a factor res- 
ponsible for it. It is possible, however, that persons belonging to religions 
that are under-represented happen to be those who due to other social 
disadvantages are unable to take advantage of education. A tradition of 
education, and the occupations traditionally pursued by these groups are 
factors in the social history which are likely to be relevant in the under- 
representation of these groups in education. A study of the religious 
groups that are under-represented in education would be useful to the 
understanding of social factors that are an obstacle to education. 

Caste; A majority of the parents belong to castes other than the 
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scheduled or the backward. Andhra and Mysore have the ee ies 
centage of backward caste parents. Scheduled caste parents 
ween 5 and 15 per cent of the sample of parents in ee pe e 
Unlike religion, caste was a definite social asset or han m. s 
the disabilities of the backward and scheduled castes T pa ne 
They are now encouraged to send their children to school. i ex kes 
is possible that in some places the old disabilities still eee E 
be worth investigating into the extent to which the old disa ili ; As 
prevent backward and scheduled caste parents from sending their ch 


i ri tailed 
to schopl. This study does not provide adequate data that are de 
enough for an intensive inquiry into this issue. 


È are 
Education: Between 10 to 28 per cent of the urban parents a 


illiterate or barely literate. Among the rural parents this peen 
ranges between 36 and 64 in seven states. In West Bengal it is = we 
per cent. The percentage of parents with a higher education is h Said 
in the urban sample than in the rural sample. But even in the ur 
area the percentage of parents with a higher education is small. a 
It is necessary to ascertain how far their own lack of education p 


vents parents from sending their children to school. It is also important 
to understand the extent to which economic and other conditions deter 
mine the extent to which parents educate their children, For Page 
parents from lower income groups may have the desire to move up Pi 
be prevented from doing so because of their limited means. But ae 
possible that they lack: the urge to strive for better conditions for the 
children. k EPT 

Occupation: The data indicate that the rural parents interviewe® 
are predominantly 


OE 
those who belong to rural occupations—owners © 
farms, fisheries, tenant cultivators or labo 


Maharashtra (35 per cent) i 
percentages of agriculturists are the highest. 
is interesting to observe that except for 28 per cent parents in Cu 
and 37 per cent in Rajasthan who describe themselves as “owners of smal 
business”, no single occupation group from among the ten listed claims 


| 
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as high a percentage in the urban sample as the combined group (1, 2, 3) 
of agricultural occupations. ? 

One would have expected parents from occupation groups 7, 8 and 
9 which represent the urban, industrial and administrative occupations to 
predominate in the urban sample of parents, and to exceed the percent- 
age of parents following the rural, agricultural occupations listed under 
groups 1, 2 and 3. But, this exception is not fulfilled. The data indicate in 
the “urban” sample that the differences between the percentages of parents 
following the urban, industrial or administrative occupations listed under 
groups 7, 8 and 9 and those following the rural agricultural occupations 
listed under groups 1, 2 and 3 are negligible. The percentage of those who 
follow urban occupations exceeds the percentage of those who follow the 
rural and are between nil and 4 per cent in four states, and by about 8 per 
cent in two others. In Orissa the percentage of those following the agricul- 
tural occupations listed under groups 1, 2 and 3 is actually higher than 
those following urban occupations listed under groups 7, 8 and 9 by 7 per 
cent. West Bengal is the only state in which the percentage of those follow- 
ing the urban occupations is higher than the percentage of those following 
the rural occupations. The difference is marked. It stands at 22 per cent. 

Income: Most of the parents—67-75 per cent in the urban areas 
and 83-95 per cent in the rural areas—earn an income of less than 
Rs. 3,000 per annum. Between 15 and 22 per cent of the urban parents 
earn between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 6,000 per annum. Among the rural 
parents interviewed, the percentage of those earning between Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 6,000 per annum varied between 4 and 6 in four states and bet- 
ween 10 and 15 in other four states. 

The percentage of parents earning above Rs. 6,000 is very small. Only 
between 5 to 11 per cent urban parents belong to this income group. 
age of those who belong to this in- 


Among the rural parents the percent 
six states. In two states the 


come group is between nil to 3 per cent in 


percentages are 5 and 7. n 
Considering the level of illiteracy in the country, illiterate and barely 


literate parents are considerably under-represented in the sample. Agri- 
cultural manual workers and urban manual workers are also very much 
under-represented. However, persons from a low income group are not 
particularly under-represented. The majority of parents earn less than 
Rs. 3,000 per annum. All these facts together indicate that a low income 
is a relatively less important factor in preventing parents from sending 
their children to a primary or secondary school, than one would be in- 
clined to think. In cases in which parents of this income group do not 
send children to school, therefore, it is likely to be due to a lack of faith 
in the value of education or the temptation to take the help of the child- 
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7. The Headquarters at Bombay have also selected at random one 
Medical College (MC), one Engineering College (EC) and one Polytech- 
nic (PT) from (a) the cluster representing the capital city of the State, 
and (b) the remaining clusters considered together, respectively. “The dis- 
tribution of the numbers of such institutions to be surveyed in the res- 
pective stages along with that of the Undergraduate Colleges and Second- 


P ; : ; is given in 
ary Schools of the “general” categories mentioned in para 6 is given 


Table 2, 
TABLE-2 
instituti (other than the Primary 
= ee pee randomly in a State. eet 
GC BC “Gs BS MC EG. PT _ Total 
9 
ee @ 3) a m 7) O 
West Bengal 4 8 10 2 2 2 2 40 
hen ve ee 
Maharashtra 4 8 8 2 : 38 
NADIE 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 38 
Orissa 4 8 8 12 2 2 2 8 
Punjab 4 8 10 12 2 2 2 10 
Rajasthan 4 8 8 12 


8 States combined 32 62 68 94 He ae 46 vee 


8. The total list of samples for the survey, thus obtained, has been 
Sent to all the Centres, However, if there is any doubt or query about the 
formation of the clusters, the selection of the communities, and that of the 
sampled institutions therein, the Centres are requested to inform the 
Headquarters of the Coordinating Committee (Bombay) immediately, 


B. Sampling at the Regional Centres, 
9. Given the list of the 


GS, BC, GC, BC, MC remains for the ecti i 
to select: (a) the primary schools (PS) BF aetna 


Present enquiry, and (b) the appropriat 
the selected educational institutions, 


10. So far as the Primary 
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department” of a Middle, High or Higher Secondary School also repre- 
senting, thereby, an “institution” for the present purpose) is to be selected 
at random. For the capital city, two such institutions are to be randomly 
selected from the relevant list. 

11. In the second stage, the Centre is to prepare separate lists cf all 
the communities (territorial units) within walking distance of 4-6 miles 
from each of the communities sampled by the Headquarters for the res- 
pective State (excluding its capital city), where there is at least one Primary 
School cr a Middle School with a “primary department”. ‘These lists must 
exclude any community which possesses at least one Secondary School; for 
such communities have been taken into account when choosing the already 
selected communities at the Headquarters (Bombay). Instead: (a) the 
presently-listed “peripheral” communities will not be too near the already 
selected communities to be influenced directly by them, and (b) they would 
give some representation of all those communities in a State which have 
no Secondary School but possess the Primary School or the “primary de- 
partment” in the Middle School. ee 

12. From each of these lists of “peripheral” communities, two commu- 
nities are to be selected at random. Thereafter, if there exists more than 
one Primary School (as well as Middle School with the “primary depart- 
ment”) in any one of the “peripheral” communities thus selected, only one 
primary school or primary department is to be chosen randomly. Other- 
wise, the single Primary School or primary department will be automatically 
selected. The State-wise distribution of the Primary Schools to be selected 


by a Centre is given in Table 3. 


TABLE-3 


No, of primary schools to be surveyed 


p itie: ‘Peripheral’ Total 

Biais ‘at a ei ci go 

Hes ` selected by 

the Headquarters E 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Andhra 10 16 26 
i Benspl 12 -~ 2 32 
Gujarat 1 50 = 
Maharashtra ° 12 50 39 
Mysore 1 50 = 

n Orissa 34 

Punjab ‘ 14 0 38 
Rajasthan 12 32 
98 164 262 


8 States combined ` 
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this opinion is in any way related to the income, or the educational or 
i atus of parents. S 
A meee Twenty-five to forty-five per cent of the ~~ y 
regard “economic security”, as the principal goal of vangata few 
all the different groups of respondents interviewed the peon Pee 
who give priority to economic security is highest among aye J nity" 
than among students or school or college teachers. ye ee 
the goal which finds modal preference among all the other 1 = EE 
groups, does not find favour with a particularly large perce ee if 
parents. The percentage of parents who look upon good eri pa 
the principal goal of education is not larger than of those w. ho pc 
“economic security” as the principal goal in any state. In fact at i 
States the percentage of parents who choose “economic security al 
primary goal is larger than the percentage of those who choose t w ra 
of “good citizenship.” There are no appreciable or consistent rural-ù A 
differences, except for the fact that the proportion choosing economic se 
rity is somewhat higher in the rural areas than it is in the urban, A 
The fact that 50 per cent of parents want students to help in hous F 
hold duties and the fact that 25 to 45 per cent of them say that the goë 


y A n A ë soy rents 
of education is to Provide economic security indicates that the pa tion 
3 5 © ar ee a 
have a practical view of life. They are not inclined to separate educ 
from daily life. 


3. SOCIAL VALUES 


In their attitudes to the role of religion, again, parents as a group 
distinguish themselves from students 


in 
and teachers. Modally—and ill 
many states by a majority—parents think that whether or not a man W 
strive for improvement of his 


nal 
an area and 35 to 70 per cent for the rut 
areas, 


In their assessment of the case or difficulty in changing ongi pies 
Position in life a overwhelming Majority of parents express the view t a 
it is hard to improve one’s status. Between 60-90 per cent of the paren 
are of this opinion. Parents from Maharashtra, Punjab and Ra ad 
are somewhat less pessimistic about this point than are parents a 
Andhra, West Bengal and Gujarat. have 

Between Seventy to ninety per cent of the parents say pae ma This 
never written or spoken to political leaders or government officials. 
indicates that their par 


. no 
ticipation in public life is poor. There are 
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rural-urban variations on this point. About 25 to 40 per cent parents 
think that leaders do not pay any attention to what people like them- 
selves have to say. Another 40 to 70 per cent would say that leaders 
probably pay “some” attention and 10 to 20 per cent think that leaders 
do pay attention to what people have to say. 

Parents, like other respondents interviewed, hold “this worldly” atti- 
tudes to life. Between 70 and 90 per cent express a preference for the 
son who sets up a factory and provides jobs rather than for the one who 
leads others to the religious path. An equally large percentage of parents 
say that they prefer the accomplishing and purposive type of personality 
to the passive type that prefers to enjoy life as it comes. On these points 
the responses of parents are very similar to the responses of the students 
and the teachers interviewed. 

A large proportion of parents, between 55 and 75 per cent, say that 
education should be the basis of the esteem that a person receives in society 
or of the status that he holds. In a group which is itself highly mixed in 
its educational composition this emphasis on education as a determinant 
of status may be taken to indicate one of two things. It is either a re- 
iteration of the traditional value attached to the acquisition of knowledge 
(Jnana-marga) or a typically modern appreciation of the instrumental 
value of education—the means to earning a livelihood. That the latter 
seems to be the more likely basis of the parents’ emphasis on education 
as the determinant of status may be inferred from the fact that parents 
lay stress on economic security as the goal of education. However, if this 
interpretation is accepted it would be difficult to explain why such few 
parents (less than 20 per cent) accept high income as the basis of esteem. 
If this paradox is probed further it is likely to indicate some important 
points concerning the trend of modernization in the country. 


CHAPTER VII 


INTER-RESPONDENT COMPARISONS 


SECTION I—InTROpUCTION 


N the foregoing chapters the social backgrounds, views, attitudes and 
| Aa of some of the principal groups participating in the education 
system have been described and analysed. : 

In this chapter an inter-respondent comparison has been undertaken. 
To understand adequately the pattern of social interaction between the two 
principal participant groups in the education system,, it is necessary to 
compare them with each other. The relevance of a comparison between 
the students and the teachers for instance, is easily understood. Some of 
the implications of similarities and differences between these two groups 
are readily observable. If students and teachers view the goals and pur- 
poses of education differently, they are likely to find it difficult to work 
together. The absence of a community or compatibility of purposes, essen- 
tial to the functioning of a group would interfere with the smooth func- 
tioning of the group. Other factors are also likely to interfere with a 
smooth inter-action. For instance, in a society stratified on the basis of 
caste, a low caste school teacher may entertain a sense of inferiority re- 
garding his caste status which is likely to enter into his relationships with 
upper caste students. The latter on the other hand may not accord a low 
caste teacher the respect due to his position. It is, therefore, necessary to 
compare the social backgrounds, the views, attitudes and values of the 
teachers and students. 

A comparison between parents and teachers is equally important. 
While the sociologist of education is interested in comparing students and 
teachers directly with a view to understanding the factors influencing 
inter-action between these two groups of participants in the education sys- 
tem, his interest in a comparison between parents and teachers may he 
considered to be somewhat indirect, Tt is recognized that formal and in- 
formal education together socialize the younger generation for their adult 
roles in society. Socialization is a comprehensive process and the growing 


child is continuously being subjected to the process at home, at school 


and at play. While the parents are considered to be primarily responsible 
for the socialization of the child at home, teachers are accepted as princi- 
pal socializing agents at school. Both represent the older generation and 


o 
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are, in a sense, the custodians of the knowledge, skills, values and attitudes 
that a particular society holds. 'They are expected to inculcate in the younger 
generation the values, attitudes, norms and patterns of behaviour held by 
a society, partly by conscious instruction, and partly by providing in them- 
selves models for the younger generation to emulate. From the point of 
view of social stability it is necessary that teachers and parents present a 
common front, a common scheme of values and behaviour patterns. Major 


differences in their perpectives would involve the younger generation in 
doubts and contradictions. 


That parents and teachers should share common social attitudes and 
values is important from yet another point of view. In a differentiated 
“society, the formal education system shares, as it were, the responsibility 
for the socialization of the younger generation with the family. In order 
that teachers and parents share their responsibilities effectively, it is neces- 
sary that they hold common or at least compatible values and goals. This 
is particularly important at the primary school stage when the child enters 
the school, and has its first major contact with the community outside the 
home. For the transition to this wider community to be smooth and fruit- 
ful from the point of view of socialization, it is necessary for the primary 
school child to be able to identify the teacher with the parent, on whom 
he has hitherto depended, and to whom he has looked for guidance. 
Parents are expected to provide their children with cues for behaviour at 
school. This they are better able to do if the teachers? social backgrounds, 
attitudes and values resemble their own. If teachers and parents can work 
in a common direction and supplement what each does for the younger 
generation in terms of formal and informal education, they facilitate each 
other’s role performance in the process of socialization. 


In the normal course of events the emphasis is on conformity and on 
the continuity of the norms and values of society by the younger generation. 
However, in a society in which the emphasis is on change from tradition 
to modernity the role of the school teacher in the socialization of the 


younger generation is somewhat different. The school is expected to intro- 
duce the child to new norms and values rather th 


as initiators of the new 


values becomes as important in a changing society as their role as repre- 


sentatives of the older generation, 
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The inter-respondent comparisons undertaken in this chapter are in 
three groups. In the next section, Section II of this chapter, the rural 
primary school teachers have been compared with rural parents. In Section 
III two sets of comparisons have been made— one between secondary 
school teachers and secondary school students and the other between the 
parents of children from the urban primary and secondary schools with 
the teachers from these schools. Finally, in Section IV college students 


from non-professional colleges have been compared with college teachers 
from these colleges. 


Section II—THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


1. THE SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS AND RURAL PARENTS 


(a) Gaste: Caste, particularly in the village community, is associated 
with social status. Irom the point of view of the child as well as the teacher 
caste may be one of the important variables influencing their interaction. 


TABLE VII-1 


PERCENTAGE or SCHEDULED Caste, RURAL PARENTS AND PRIMARY 
Scnoo. TEACHERS 


= 
3 = 8 
So * & 
$ $ Š $ Š $ $ 3 
Š Q & = 8 2 = S 
x > S 8 ES S 5 
x = ò z = S a Š 
Rural Parents 5 16 5 7 9 9 17 15 
Rural Men 
Teachers 20 12 14 2 8 2 10 6 
Rural Women ; 
Teachers Nil 4 9 17 Nil Nil 20 Nil 


i ee 

Except for Andhra and Gujarat, where the scheduled castes are over- 
represented among the men teachers by 15 per cent and 9 per cent respec- 
tively, the percentages of scheduled caste parents are consistently higher 
than the percentages of scheduled caste teachers. However, in at least two 
of the six states the percentages of other backward caste men teachers are 
higher than the percentages of other backward caste parents. 

A comparison between women teachers and parents indicates that in 
four out of the eight states scheduled caste women teachers are conspicuous 
by their absence. In Gujarat, Maharashtra and Punjab, however, where 
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they are present they outweigh the corresponding proportion of parents 
in the sample by between 3 per cent and 10 per cent. Of the remaining 
six states, in Andhra, the percentage of backward caste women teachers 
is higher than the percentage of backward caste parents. Thus in four out 
of the eight states either the scheduled or the backward caste women 
teachers are higher in percentage than the parents. 
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(b) Religion: The overwhelmin: 
cent and 97 per cent in seven stat 
Hindus are in a minority, the majo; 


g majority of parents, between 88 per 
es, are Hindus. In Punjab, however, 
rity being Sikhs. With two exceptions 
the majority of teachers are also Hindus. The two exceptions are the 
women teachers in Andhra and men teachers in Punjab. 
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in Andhra. They form, 3 per cent of the men teachers and 7 per cent of 
the women teachers in the sample. As against this the percentages of 
Christians and Muslims among the parents are only 6 per cent and 2 per 
cent respectively. 

Punjab represents a different pattern. The parents are almost equally 
divided between Hindus and Sikhs but the Sikhs form a conspicuous 
majority among men teachers, 62 per cent. Among women teachers Hindus 


are somewhat over-represented. 
(c) Mother-tongue: In the matter of mother-tongue the rural pri- 
mary school teachers and rural parents compare as follows: 
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Generally between 95 per cent and 100 per cent teachers and parents 
mention the regional language as the mother-tongue, The exceptions are 
women teachers in Maharashtra, men and women teachers and parents 
in Mysore, and men and women teachers in Punjab. 

In Maharashtra 95 per cent parents state Marathi to be their mother- 
tongue, 2 per cent state Gujarati, and a little over 2 per cent mention 
Urdu. Among the women teachers 25 per cent are non-Marathi speaking. 
Of these, 17 per cent mention Urdu as the mother-tongue and 8 per cent 
have left the question unanswered. , 

Mysore is the state with the most heterogenous composition of rural 
parents in terms of language. Only 65 per cent parents mention Kannada 
as their mother-tongue: The balance is primarily composed of parents 
with Tulu (19 per cent) and Konkani (8 per cent) as the mother-tongues. 
The other 8 per cent are made up by between 1 and 2 per cent each of 
parents with Marathi, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu as their 
mother-tongues. The composition of men teachers in this state is equally 
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mixed. Of the 31 per cent non-Kannada speaking men teachers, 6 per 
cent are Konkani speaking and 3 per cent M 
cent Tulu speaking men teachers form the la 
group. Of men teachers only 47 per cent of ti 
Kannada as their mother-tongue. 

The majority, 53 per cent, are Konkani 
slight over-representation of the Tulu speakin 
the Konkani speaking among women primar 
The composition of rural parents in Mysore 
terms of language than that of the teachers. 

In Punjab the non-Pun 
and so are the non-Punjabi 

(d) Occupation: 
rural parents are mai 
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2 and 3, viz. owners of farm 


arathi speaking. The 32 per 
gest non-Kannada speaking 
he women teachers mention 


-speaking. Thus there is a 
g among men teachers and 
y school teachers in Mysore. 
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above this level. In fact among women teachers the percentages of those 
educated upto the Matriculation level and above are 12 per cent and 
20 per cent in Orissa and Gujarat respectively, and between 48 per cent 
and 73 per cent in the other states. Among the men teachers, the percent- 
age of those educated upto the Matriculation level and above range bet- 
ween 32 per cent and 37 per cent in three states and between 50 per cent 
and 90 per cent in the others. The percentages of teachers who are 
Matriculates are particularly high (between 65 per cent and 90 per cent) 
in West Bengal, Punjab and Rajasthan. This makes the disparity bet- 
ween rural parents and teachers even greater in these states and seems 
to negate the effect of the lower rate of illiteracy among parents noted 
above. As compared to this, the percentages of Middle School or High 
School educated rural parents range between 10 per cent and 13 per cent 
in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan and between 20 per cent 
and 38 per cent in the other four states. 

Actually the percentage of illiterate rural parents is much smaller than 
what may be expected in consideration of the 80 per cent illiteracy in the 
rural areas of the country. This means that even in the rural areas it is 
mainly the children of literate parents that tend to go to school. And yet, 
it is clear that there is a wide gap between the educational level of the 
teachers and of the parents. The children that the rural teachers teach 
are largely drawn from homes where parents’can hardly give them help 
in their home work. 


2. THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AND THE RURAL 
PARENTS’? VIEWS ON EDUCATION 


(a) The Principal Goal of Education: Of the four alternatives 
given viz. good citizenship, culture, higher status and economic security, 
generally the majority of men and women teachers choose good citizenship 
as the principal goal of education. With the exception of parents in 
West Bengal, the largest percentage of parents in other states choose 
economic security as the principal goal of education. In West Bengal, 
the largest percentage of parents choose good citizenship as the principal 
goal, and thus follow the pattern for teachers. 

(i) Good Citizenship: As may be seen from the difference between 
parents and teachers pointed out above, the percentages of parents who look 
upon good citizenship as the principal goal of education are considerably 
smaller than the percentages of men or women teachers who do so. Only 
between 13 per cent and 38 per cent parents belong to this category whereas, 
with the exception of a few cases, the majority of teachers consider good 
citizenship to be the principal goal of education. 
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(ii) Culture: 


In the choice of culture as the principal goal of edu- 
cation, percentages a 


mong teachers and parents differ as follows: 
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higher, 27 per cent. The corresponding percentages among men teachers 
are fairly close between 1 per cent and 13 per cent in six states and 21 
per cent in Gujarat and Orissa. Among women teachers they range bet- 
ween 3 per cent and 15 per cent in seven states. None of the women 
teachers in Orissa consider the achievement of a higher status as the prin- 
cipal goal of education. . 

(iv) Economic Security: A large percentage of parents are inclined 
to consider economic security as the principal goal of education. ‘The 
corresponding percentage among the teachers is considerably smaller. 


TABLE VII-7 


PeRcENTAGE or Rurak PARENTS AND Primary SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO CONSIDER 
Economic SECURITY AS THE PRINCIPAL Goat OF EDUCATION 
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As compared to between 23 per cent and 47 per cent parents who 
give the greatest importance to economic security, only between Nil and 17 
per cent teachers do so. A breakdown of the data for men and women 
teachers indicates that at least in 3 states none of the women teachers 
consider economic security to be the principal goal of education. Maha- 
rashtra, Orissa and Rajasthan stand out as states in which the disparity 
between parental and teachers’ attitudes on this issue is the greatest. In 
these three states only between 3 per cent and 5 per cent men teachers 
look upon economic security as the principal goal of education. As regards 
the women teachers in Maharashtra 8 per cent women teachers belong to 


‘this category but in the other two states none of the women teachers do. 


As against this between 38 per cent and 47 per cent parents in these states 
consider economic security as the principal goal of education. 

The difference between teachers and parents is easily observed when 
one combines the responses of those who favour good citizenship and cul- 
ture on the one hand, and those who favour economic security and high 
status on the other. The overwhelming majority of men and women 


_teachers choose either good citizenship or culture as the principal goal of 
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education. The lowest percentage of teachers belonging to this group V F 
women teachers in Mysore is 52 per cent. In the other cases pet a 
per cent and 100 per cent men and women teachers, belong to this e 
gory. As against this the percentages of parents who consider „good ar 
zenship or culture as the principal goal of education are above 50 only Ki 
West Bengal, Gujarat and Mysore. In Gujarat and Mysore they oe ka 
per cent and 54 per cent respectively. West Bengal is the only state W + 
the percentage of rural parents who belong to this category is as high @ 
“67. In the other five states percentages range between 32 and 46. , 

On the other hand, between 45 per cent and 56 per cent parents in 
Six states consider either economic security or high status as the principal 
goal of education. In West Bengal and Gujarat the percentages of er 
ents belonging to this Category are somewhat smaller, 28 per cent and 3 ; 
per cent respectively, and as mentioned earlier these happen to be the 
states where the pattern of the responses of parents in closer to that of the 
teachers than to that of the parents in the other states. 


In view of the fact that formal education is just beginning to expand ie 
the rural community in the country, these differences between the teachers 
in village primary schools and rural parents with re 
regarding the princi 
of education. 

children receiv 


fields and farms. While the 
cupational roles, they are also 
E f . “atoi 
The introduction of formal educatior 


are likely to accept the deprivation of 
But if the teachers do not consider 
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villages. The differences in the attitudes of parents and teachers with re- 
gard to the principal goals of education may have much to do with drop- 
outs, failures, absenteeism and the other problems leading to wastage and 


stagnation in school education. 
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PERCENTAGE or RURAL PARENTS AND PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO THINK 
THAT STUDENTS SHOULD BE CONCERNED WITH STUDIES ONLY 
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(b) The Role of the Students: In order to find out their views 
regarding the role of a student, the respondents were asked for their opi- 
nion on whether the students’ should be concerned with studies only or 
whether they should, in addition, also take up, in the following order, 
household work, welfare work and politics. 

It is interesting to observe that the percentage of rural parents who 
think that students should be concerned with studies only are on the whole 
higher than the percentage of teachers who think so. 

However, the percentages of those who state that students should con- 
fine themselves to studies does not exceed a maximum of 36 per cent among 
parents and 38 per cent among teachers. Both teachers and parents expect 
students to take on additional responsibilities. But whereas the majority 
of parents state that students should help at household work, a large per- 
centage of teachers expect students to undertake welfare work in addition 
to studies and household work. This may be scen from the following: 
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That the percentages of teachers who state that students should ba 
concerned with studies only or who say that they should be concerned with 
studies and household duties are on the whole consistently lower than the 
percentages of parents who say so is, in turn, explained by the larger per 
centages of teachers who state that students should also take up welfare 
work. 
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Between 24 per cent and 70 per cent men teachers in the eight states 
and between 14 per cent and 57 per cent women teachers in seven states 
say that students should do welfare work in addition to studies and house- 
hold duties. As against this, only between 8 per cent and 21 per cent 


r cent and 31 per cent in two others are of 


centages of parents are in fav 
tion to studies, but the p 
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In view of the comments generally made that students’ involvement 
in politics leads to student indiscipline it would be interesting to observe 
whether parents and teachers differ in their opinions regarding whether 
students should, or should not participate in politics. Five per cent or 
less than 5 per cent parents say that students should also take part in 
politics. ‘The percentages of men teachers who state that students should 
take part in politics do not exceed this limit in seven out of the eight 
states. In Gujarat, however, 7 per cent men teachers state that students 
should also take part in politics. In Andhra, Orissa and Punjab none of 
the women teachers think that participation in politics is part of the role 
of a student. In the other five states, however, between 7 per cent and 
16 per cent women teachers state that students should take part in 
politics. 

In the analysis of the question regarding the goals of education, it 
was pointed out that parents and teachers differ considerably with regard 
to the goal that they would be inclined to emphasise as the principal goal 
of education. An analysis of the responses to the question regarding the 
role of the students indicates differences between parents and teachers on 
this issue that are equally noteworthy. 

To understand the difference between the attitudes of the teachers and 
the parents adequately, it is necessary to probe the issue further to find out 
how the respondents define good citizenship and culture, and to know 
whether teachers and parents define the terms differently. This is not 
possible to do with the data of the present study. However, to the extent 
that economic security: and high status are goals which are distinctly more 
pragmatic and immediate in character than either good citizenship or cul- 
ture, the data may be considered to indicate a situation in which the rural 
parents are more pragmatic than village school teachers. One could per- 
haps go a step further, and say that whereas the parents look for specific 
and comparatively immediate gains from education for their children, tea- 
chers think of the advantages of education in more general terms. 


3. THEIR SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


(a) This-worldly and Other-worldly Attitude: When asked whe- 
ther they admire a person who establishes factories and provides employ- 
ment for many to one who shows the way to religious salvation, the over- 
whelming majority, viz. 70 per cent or more of the parents and teachers, 
indicated a this-worldly attitude in that they definitely stated that they 
admire the son who establishes factories and provides jobs. 
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There is no uniform pattern of difference in the responses. 


(b) Active and Purposive or Passive and Resigned Attitude to Life: 
When asked to choose between the way of life of the person who set him- 
self definite goals and actively strove for them and that of a person who 
chose to take life in its course the majority of rural parents and teachers 
indicated a preference for an active and purposive way of life. 
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(c) Secularism/Rationality: 


, The majority of rural parents and 
teachers think that whether a man 


Strives to improve his lot in life or not 
depends on whether he has a religion. 


A i The percentages of those who say 
that religion has “nothing to do” with whether a man strives to improve 
his lot in life are consistently smaller than 50 per cent. Men teachers in 
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Gujarat are an exception. As many as 52 per cent state that religion has 
“nothing” to do with a person’s striving to improve his lot in life. 
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The differences between the attitudes of teachers and parents are, 
however, conspicuous. Few parents, only between 3 per cent and 18 per 
cent in seven states are inclined to regard striving for success in life as 
being unrelated to religion. Gujarat is the only state where as many as 
31 per cent parents say that religion has nothing to do with striving for 
betterment. As against this between 12 per cent and 52 per cent men 
teachers think that religion has nothing to do with purposive striving. 
Although the percentages of women teachers who state that religion has 
nothing to do with striving are in six out of the eight states smaller than 
the percentages of men teachers who say so, in five out of the eight states 
they continue to be higher than the corresponding percentages among the 
parents. ‘Differences in percentages between men teachers and parents 
range between 9 per cent and 36 per cent, the percentages of those saying 
that religion has nothing to do with purposive striving being consistently 
higher among the men teachers. In the five states where the percentages 
of women teachers who state that religion has nothing to do with striving 
are larger than the percentages of parents who say so, differences range 
between 1 per cent and 32 per cent. 

A statement to the effect that religion has nothing to do with striving 
to improve one’s lot in life may be said to indicate a secular and modern 
_ attitude. 
‘ (d) Attitude to Politicians: To the question on whether politicians 
pay any attention to the opinions of persons like themselves only a small 
percentage of parents and teachers respond by saying that they pay “a 
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. . e 
great deal” of attention. The other alternate responses yira rne 
“only a little” or “none at all”. Since a statement above ge r 
great deal” of attention indicates the kind of confidence in eee, 
that would lead the elder generation to encourage the younger ge ation! 
to articulate their opinions and communicate them to persons im po oul 
parents and teachers may be compared with respect to this response 
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In all the states the percentages of men teachers who state that they 
have never communicated are smaller than the percentages of parents who 
say so. In six states the percentages of women teachers are also smaller. 

(e) Views Regarding Social Mobility: The overwhelming majority 
of parents and teachers consider it hard to move up the social ladder. 
There is no distinct pattern of difference as between the two respondent 


groups. 
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(f) Quality that Determines Respect: Four qualities were listed, 

` viz. birth in a distinguished family, a large income, high caste and a high 
education. From among these, the respondents were asked to choose ohe 
which they considered primarily responsible for determining the respect 
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The only cases in which the percentages of teachers who give import- 
ance to high income are larger than the percentages of parents who do so 
are those of the women teachers in Gujarat and’ Punjab and the men 
teachers in Rajasthan. 


TABLE VII-20 


PERCENTAGE OF RuRAL PARENTS AND RURAL Primary SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO 
MENTION SOME QUALITY OTHER THAN Four LISTED As THE PRINCIPAL 
DETERMINANT OF STATUS 
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Rural Parents 18 10 8 9 15 1 17 Nil 
Rural Men . 
Teachers 14 4 14 11 11 8 Nil Nil 
Rural Women A 
Teachers 7 9 Nil 8 10 Nil Nil Nil 
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In four out of the eight states the percentages of parents who men- 
“tion a quality other than those specified in the questionnaire are larger 
than the corresponding percentages among men and women teachers. In 
Rajasthan none of the two groups of respondents mention any other quality. 
In Orissa the percentages are distinctly higher among men and women 
teachers than they are among parents. In Gujarat and Maharashtra the 
percentages of parents who mention any other quality continue to be larger 
than those of women teachers but they are smaller than the percentages 
among the men teachers. 
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a > to birth 

The percentages of parents and teachers who gwe i een 

in a distinguished family or to caste are generally er i Jo so: are mee 

unexpected is the fact that the percentages of those who we Agua 

necessarily smaller among the teachers than among the pa would have 

group distinctly better educated than the rural parents za to ascrip- 
expected the percentages of rural teachers who give importance 


š than 
tion based criteria of high birth and caste to be conspicuously smaller 
the percentages of parents who do so. 


TABLE VII-21 


. wHO 
r TEACHERS 
PERCENTAGE oF RuraL PARENTS anp RURAL Primary ScuooL TE 
5 FAMILY 
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Rural Parents 9 3 6 10 10 6 f 
Rural Men 5 
Teachers 28 8 4 5 28 8 
Rural Women 


eachers 50 Nil 


TABLE VII-22 


wHO 
PERCENTAGE oF RURAL Parents AND RuraL Primary ScHooL TEACHERS 
Consiwer CASTE TO BE THE PRINCIPAL DETERMINANT OF STATUS 
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Š À Š N $ 3 = $ 
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x = ò 3 3 S = > 
Rural Parents 2 3 6 4 4 9 2 G 
Rural Men Nil 
Teachers SEG EST a ea Nil Nil 5 
Rural Women 
Teachers Nil Nil 6 
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the percentages of parents giving importance to this quality do not exceed 
a maximum of 13 per cent in Rajasthan. Among teachers there are five 
cases in which percentages range between 22 per cent and 50 per cent. 

Generally 6 per cent or less of parents or teachers give importance to 
caste. The only exceptions are the 9 per cent parents in Orissa and the 
17 per cent women teachers in Maharashtra. Within the small percen- 
tages of those who consider caste to be the principal determinant of status, 
percentages are on the whole higher among parents. 

Most of the parents and teachers were able to give a definite opinion 
on this issue. The percentages of non-response to the question together 
with the percentages of those who say they do not know are generally 
5 per cent or less. It is important, however, that in Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra as many as 7 per cent men teachers and 24 per cent women teach- 
ers, respectively, are unable to answer the question. 


Section IIJ—Tue Ursan SCHOOL 


In relation to the urban school it is possible, on the basis of the data 
available to compare: 

1. The students and the teachers 

2. The parents and the teachers 


1. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


For an inter-respondent comparison between these two groups, the 
secondary school students have been compared with the secondary school 
teachers. Since primary school students were not interviewed, data for a 
comparison between the primary school students and the primary school 
teachers were not available and inter-respondent comparison in this case 
has had to be restricted to the secondary school level. 

(a) Their Social Backgrounds 

(i) Caste : Generally the percentages of backward and scheduled 
caste students are larger than the percentages of backward and scheduled 
caste teachers. 

In Andhra the situation is reversed in that the percentages of the 
scheduled and backward caste teachers are larger than the corresponding 
percentages of students. On the whole, the scheduled and the backward 
castes are represented in small percentages among both the respondent 
groups—generally less than 25 per cent. In Andhra and Mysore, however, 


. their percentages are higher than 25. 
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TABLE  VII-23 


w Ter ERS BELONG TO 
PERCENTAGE oF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS*AND TEACHERS WHO 


THE SCHEDULED AND THE Backwarp CASTES 


= ï z 
8 = = 
So pA = 
“pe ae ee E 
wages ee PF a 
= = ò = = is) x 
11 
School Boys 29 5 18 17 30 20 22 A 
Men Teachers 34 7 4 11 28 9 9 F 
School Girls 15 4 8 2 25 6 6 
Women 


eachers 17 Nil 


(ii) Religion: 


The following table indicates that except for the 
women teachers in A 


ndhra, in seven out of the eight states more than 65 
per cent teachers and students are Hindus. In the seventh state, Punjab, 
the percentages of Hindus are comparatively smaller, both among the teach- 
ers and the student respondent groups. 

The majority of teachers an 
percentages of Hindu 
Percentages of Hindu 


d students are Hindus. But whereas the 
men teachers are somewhat 


larger than the 
school boys, 


the percentage of Hindu women 


TABLE VIT-24 


PERCENTAGE or SECONDARY ScHooL Srunenrts anp TeAcuERSs wHo are HINDUS 
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79 61 83 
Men Teachers 69 85 89 91 o $ 55 iB 
School Girls 76 93 63 71 80 93 61 a 
Women 
Teachers 39 91 83 ‘72 
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centages of Hindu school girls, the differences range between 14 and 37 

° per cent in three states and 2 per cent and 3 per cent in two. Although 
the majority of teachers and students are Hindu, Christians are considera- 
bly over-represented among the teachers. 

An examination of the percentages of school teachers and students 
belonging to the other religions indicate considerable homogeneity in each 
state in the religions’ composition of secondary school teachers and students, 
except for a larger representation of Christians among the teachers as 
compared with students. In Andhra the sample of women teachers is 
heavily weighted with Muslim and Christian teachers. 

(iii) “Mother-tongue: The percentages of men teachers who claim 
the regional language as the mother tongue are on the whole larger than 
the percentage of school boys who do so, in seven out of the eight states. 
This is, however, true of the women teachers only in four out of the eight 
states. 


TABLE VII-25 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEAGHERS AND STUDENTS WHO MENTION THE 
REGIONAL LANGUAGE AS THEIR MOTHER-TONGUE 


( a S 
l & = 2 
x 5 = s x 
. 3 A = = S 
x = ò = 3 S À S 
School Boys 70 85 97 84 51 88 60 93 
i Men Teachers 81 89 98 92 72 94 68 90 
School Girls 76 90 93 50 48 86 55 68 

` Women 

Teachers 66 89 96 65 40 83 62 74 
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However, since the overwhelming majority of students and teachers 
belong to the regional language groups, in most of the states the differences 
are not likely to be of much consequence. 

(iv) Educational Background : The educational background of the 
secondary school teachers is not necessarily superior to that of the second- 
ary school students. The percentages of students with college educated 
fathers are; in most cases higher than the percentages of teachers with 
college educated fathers. 

In Andhra, Orissa and Rajasthan the percentages of school boys and 
cz school girls with college educated fathers are higher than the correspond- 
a ing percentages of men and women teachers. In West Bengal, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab the percentages of school boys with 
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TABLE VII-26 


PERCENTAGE oF Seconpary Scuoon TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WITH A 


COLLEGE-EDUCATED FATHER 
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School Boys 15 41 9 12 17 17 18 Pa 

+ Men Teachers 8 23 5 9 10 6 7 5 

School Girls 33 58 23 31 28 50 37 3 
Women 

Teachers 29 66 31 32 42 23 38 29 

college-educated fathers continue to be higher than the corresponding 


Percentages among the men teachers, 


States have college-educated fathers in 
girls, 


but the women teachers in ee, 
larger percentages than the schoo 


e smaller than the corresponding percentages among 
students, ? 


TABLE VII-27 


PERCENTAGE oF SECONDARY ScHooL TEACHERS A 


ND STUDENTS wHo STATE THAT 
Tuer FATHER 1s EDUCATED Upto THE Prim. 


ARY ScHooL LeveL or Less 


Andhra 
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Maharashtra 
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53 42 50 46 a 
Men Teachers 44 19 55 57 42 37 53 a 
School Girls 25 12 28 
: 12 
Women Ẹ 2 li ‘ 
Teachers 20 Nil 13 9 12 18 9 1e 
Me: 
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pared to the teachers,,there are larger percentages of students in the two 
polar extreme categories of educational level, viz., the illiterate or primary 
school-educated and the college-educated. Teachers on the whole mainly 
belong to a group with middle school or high school educated fathers. 

Although the percentages of teachers with fathers with a low level of 
education are smaller than the corresponding percentages of students, they 
are large enough to merit notice. In seven out of the eight states, for 
instance, between 37 and 52 per cent men teachers have fathers who have 
at the most a primary school education. 


TABLE VII-28 


PERCENTAGE or SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHOSE FATHERS 
Fottow One or THE OTHER OF THE RURAL OCCUPATIONS GROUPED UNDER 
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Group Nos. 1, 2 or 3 
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School Boys 25 18 30 41 28 37 31 36 
Men Teachers 34 30 22 43 40 50 32 27 
School Girls 16 7 5 10 14 12 18 3 
Women i 
Teachers 14 4 5 9 11 16 19 7 
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(v) Occupational Background: The teachers and the students from 
the secondary schools may be compared on the basis of whether their fathers 
followed rural occupations, urban white-collar occupations or were en-' 
gaged in small trade and business. 


TABLE VII-29 
PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHOSE FATHERS 


BELONGED TO ONE OR THE OTHER OF THE URBAN WHITE-COLLAR OCCUPATIONS 
IN GROUPS 4, 6 oR 7 
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School Boys 36 46 29 30 42 33 35 35 
Men Teachers 40 34 42 37 38 28 26 47 
School Girls 52 64 53 55 59 65 52 62 
Women 
_ Teachers 157 74 61 65 67 53 61 70 
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In six states the percentages of men teachers from rural occupational 
backgrounds are larger than the corresponding 
They are higher among women teachers than tl 
dents only in three States. 

The teachers are 
Practised one or the o 
to groups 4, 6 or 7. 

In four out of th 
belonged to urban 
teachers than amon 
are consistently hi 
students. 

Finally, 
followed peti 
the women 


S 

percentages of school boy 
> gj u- 

1ey are among the girl st 


primarily drawn from homes in which the father 
ther of the urban white-collar occupations belonging 
So are the students. : 
e eight states the percentages of those whose ier 
white-collar occupations are higher among the Pe. 
g school boys. In all the states except Orissa a: 
gher among women teachers than they are among § 


ers 
the differences between the percentages of those whose fath 


nd 
ty trade, small business, etc., vary as between the men ar 
teachers and school boys and school girls. 


TABLE VII-30 


n j SE HERS 
PERCENTAGE or Seconpary ScHooL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHOSE Fat 
Fi 


OLLOWED SMALL TRADE, Business, ETC. (Group 5) 
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School Boys 25 16 25 8 10 12 20 E 
Men Teachers 17 11 26 8 14 13 29 1 
School Girls 9 7 28 16 13 10 19 26 
Women 11 
Tethen 13 3 19 12 7 9 12 
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states, 
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among school boys, This I 


pattern’ of difference is not repeated between 
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women teachers and „School girls. In fact in this case the situation is 
reversed—with school girls being drawn more often than women teachers 
from the rural and semi-urban occupational groups. 

(vi) Self-Image of Social Status: It is interesting to observe that 
the percentages of students who think that they belong to the highest rung 
of the social ladder are larger than the corresponding percentages among 
the teachers. On the other hand, the percentages of teachers who place 
themselves on the lowest rung of the social ladder are larger than the 
corresponding percentages among the students. However, the overwhelm- 
ing majority, both of secondary school students and of secondary school 
teachers, place themselves on the middle rung of the social ladder, and * 
claim a middle social position for themselves; the percentages of those who 
rate themselves as socially “high” or “low” are so small that the differ- 
ences observed between teachers and students are hardly likely to be of 
much consequence. 


TABLE VII-31 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO THINK THAT 
Trey Possess (a) Hicon anp (b) Low Socar Position 
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(a) High Social 
Position 
School Boys 8 6 6 12 18 8 16 12 
Men Teachers 7 6 7 9 8 8 4 8 
School Girls 3 1 9 10 11 6 16 9 
Women 
Teachers 4 4 4 2 7 7 2 6 
(b) Low Social 
Position 
School Boys 17 11 12 10 11 29 10 12 
Men Teachers 19 16 18 30 16 29 20 13 
School Girls 4 5 3 3 Ai 7 2 3 
Women 
Teachers 8 12 16 7 6 4. 2 4 
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Summary : The observations made in a comparison between students 
and teachers in secondary schools could be summed up as follows : 


The social backgrounds of the teachers and the students in the sample 
There is considerable homogeneity between 


are. not particularly different. i bl 
as their caste, religion, mother-tongue and 


the two groups in matters such 
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A s ces may 
their educational and occupational backgrounds, but some differen 


i „d and 
be noted. The percentages of teachers who belong to the epei. 
backward castes are smaller than percentages of scheduled and backv ae 
Castes students. Christians are conspicuously over-represented among H 
teachers. The percentages of teachers who claim the regional meer. 
as the mother-tongue are on the whole larger than the percentages S oh 
dents who do so. In terms of their educational backgrounds, allel 
the percentages of teachers who have college-educated fathers are ee 
than the Corresponding percentages of students, teachers as a group . at 
be said to have an educational background inferior to that of the stu hich 
This is because the percentages of students who come from families w a 
have the lowest educational level, viz., families in which the fathers N 
either illiterate or educated only upto the primary level are distinctly ne 
than the corresponding percentages of students. In their cer Eo 
backgrounds the teachers and students interviewed are fairly similar, 
minor differences observed do not indicate any definite trend. 


(b) Views regarding the Role of the Student and the Goals of 
Education 

(i) The Role of the Student: 

as of students who say that a student 

is not large. Percentages range be 


The percentages of teachers as Wie 
should devote himself to studies only 


28 per cent among the students. The 
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them than they are among the teachers. In Gujarat the percentages 
among school boys and men teachers are identical. 

On the other hand though in general small, the percentages of students 
who say that a student should take part in politics are distinctly higher 
than the percentages of teachers who say so. 


TABLE VII-33 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO STATE THAT 
SrupENts SHOULD Taxe Part IN Potitics 
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School Boys 20 6 21 13 15 6 15 13 
Men Teachers 1 1 6 2 2 12 4 5 
School Girls 16 27 25 14 17 2 24 16 

Women 

Teachers 1 1 3 2 2 1 — 


Among school boys these percentages do not exceed 21 per cent and 
among school girls they do not ‘exceed 27 per cent, but what is significant 
is the fact that whereas, among the teachers the percentages in the majo- 
rity of instances are extremely negligible—a minimal 1, 2, or 3 per cent, 
among the students the percentages of those who say that students should 
take part in politics are as a rule 13 per cent or above. The contrast bet- 
ween the viewpoints of the two groups is seen from the fact that the 6 per 
cent and 12 per cent men teachers in Gujarat and Orissa, representing the 
highest percentages of teachers who say that students should take part in 
politics are the exceptions in a situation where less than 6 per cent teachers 
are of the opinion that students should take part in politics, whereas the 
6 per cent school boys in West Bengal and Orissa and the 2 per cent school 
girls in Orissa representing the lowest percentages among the students are 


‘the exceptions in a situation in which the percentages range between 13 


and 27. 

The situation in Orissa is markedly different from the other states. 
Not only are the percentages of school students in favour of student's parti- 
cipation in politics the smallest in the eight states, but this is the only state 
in which the percentage of students who favour such participation is 
smaller than the percentage of teachers who do so. 

The tables given above, showing the distribution of teachers and stu- 
dents who believe that a student should confine himself to his studies and 
of those who say that they should take part in politics indicate that the 
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percentages of students and teachers represented in these two oo 
are not particularly large. This is explained by the fact that the majority 
of teachers and students are distributed between the other two an 
viz. those who Say that students should do household work in addition s 

_ Studies and those who say that they should study, do household work a 
welfare work. The Percentages of school boys and school girls who thin 
that students should confine themselves to studies are smaller than the ee 
centages of teachers who think that they should, whereas the percentage 
of school boys and school girls who say that students should take part In 
politics are conspicuously larger than the percentages of teachers who say 


3 $ : x -al inclined 
so. It would be interesting to observe if students are in general inclin 
to consider a student’ 


ers who do so. 
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The data, however, clearly underline the fact that there is, in! every 


, state a considerable difference between the secondary school students’ and 


the secondary teachers’ concept of the student role. 

Gi) The Goals of Education: Generally, the largest single percent- 
ages of secondary school students and teachers consider good citizenship 
to be the principal goal of education. In fact, with some exceptions, the 
majority of students and teachers in each state are of the opinion that 
good citizenship is the principal goal of education. 


TABLE VII-35 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO CONSIDER 
Goop CITIZENSHIP AS THE PRINCIPAL Goat or EDUCATION 
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School Boys 34 53 76 64 46 77 71 55 

Men Teachers 43 45 43 42 39 50 51 51 

School Girls 41 59 65 62 51 88 78 78 
Women 

Teachers 49 49 40 44 57 37 49 52 


There are differences in each state between the percentages of school 
boys and men teachers on the one hand, and the percentages of school girls 
and women teachers on the other, who consider good citizenship as the goal 
of education but there is no consistent trend in these variations. 

On the other hand the percentages of teachers who consider culture 
as the primary goal of education are conspicuously higher in six states than 
the corresponding percentages among the students. 


TABLE VII-36 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO CONSIDER 
CULTURE TO BE THE PRINCIPAL GOAL oF EDUCATION 
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School Boys 21 22 5 16 24 6 3 13 
Men Teachers 20 20 23 29 32 23 19 21 
School Girls 22 20 18 19 29 5 1 7 
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omen teachers in 
Men teachers in Andhra and W. Bengal and women teac 
Andhra are the exceptions to the general trend. , MEE i; 

Similarly the percentages of teachers who consider economi rae. 
to be the principal goal of education are consistently higher than 
responding percentage of students. 
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With the exception of wom 
men teachers who favour economi 


cane er- 
principal goal whereas the ra 
are, with three exceptions, all among wome 
teachers, consistently higher than 10 per cent among the teachers. 
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Finally, although the percentages of teachers and students who, pri- 
marily, look upon education as an instrument to high status are generally 
small the percentages are distinctly higher among students than they are 
among the teachers. 

It is difficult to explain these differences, between students and teach- 
ers, in their view points regarding the principal goal of education. To 
the extent that generally the majority of students and teachers consider 
good citizenship the principal goal of education one can say that there is 
a fair measure of consensus regarding the goals of education among stu- 
dents and teachers the two principal inter-acting groups in the urban se- 
condary school system. But the differences observed with respect to the 
importance given by teachers and students to one or the other of the three 
values viz. culture, economic security and high status indicate the necessity 
to probe these differences further and to analyse their implications for 
interaction between students and teachers in urban schools. 

Summary: Views Regarding the Role of a Student and the Goals of 
Education: Although there is a consensus among the majority of students 
and teachers, the opinions regarding the role of the student and the prin- 
cipal goal of education, there are marked differences between teachers and 
students whose opinions do not conform to the majority. 

For instance the majority of students and teachers think that students 
should do household and welfare work or that they should at least do 
household work in addition to studies. The percentages of teachers who 
think that students should confine themselves exclusively to studies are 
small and so are the percentages of those who belong to the other extreme, 
the group that says that they should-not only study and do household and 
welfare work but participate in politics as well. But among those who 
belong to these two categories the differences between teachers and students 
are distinct. A larger percentage of teachers believe that students should 
confine themselves to their studies, whereas the percentages of those who be- 
lieve that a student should take part in politics as well are higher among 
the students. 

In their conception regarding the goals of education again, the ma- 
jority of students and teachers agree in that they consider good citizenship 
as the principal goal of education. However, the two groups differ in 
that among those who do not consider citizenship as the principal goal, 
teachers in considerably larger percentages emphasise culture or economic 
security, whereas the percentages of those who consider high status as the 
principal goal of education are higher among the students than they are 
among the teachers. 

c. Their Social Attitudes and Valucs: To the sociologist of educa- 
tion a comparison between the social attitudes and values of the students 
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it is 
and teachers is relevant from two points of view. On the one meer 
important to observe the extent of consensus between the values ea ae 
two interacting groups within the social system. On the ale a E 
is particularly important in the Indian situation, it is importan hat 
whether teachers’ in their attitudes and values are ahead of the stu E 
to serve as leaders of change to the younger generation. It is paie 
portant to know whether the teachers have a definite opinion on each 


ke good 
Persons with ambivalent attitudes could hardly be expected to make g 
leaders, 


o) hie The teachers and ma 
her different from each 
The first son was a person who showed 
the second, one who established factor 
ons. They were then asked to state white 
etter, the assumption being, that the other- 
he first son and the this-worldly persons the 

second son. 


Non-response to 
clear” may be taken 
ambivalence of attitu 
role as an agent of 
part of the students 
for guidance. 


the question, or the statement that the choice is “not 
as an indication of ambivalence on this point. An 
des would be a distinct handicap to a teacher in his 
modernization, An ambivalence of attitudes on the 
on the other hand would underline the students’ need 
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Women 7 
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those who indicate an ambivalence of attitudes, 
» and the differences are also small. 
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dents who admire tlfe second son are above 70 per cent. Both groups of 
respondents can therefore be considered to be predominantly this-worldly. 
This does not conform to the stereotype of Indians as other-worldly. 
It, however, indicates a higher level of agreement between teachers and 
students on this point. 


TABLE VII-40 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO ADMIRE THE 
Son WHO ESTABLISHES FACTORIES, ETC. 
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School Boys 78 86 78 90 68 65 89 81 
Men Teachers 82 86 73 87 72 79 91 77 
School Girls 74 94 76 83 65 56 90 94 
Women 
Teachers 85 89 73 73 86 83 91 82 


The percentages of those who indicate an other-worldly attitude to 
life by admiring the son who shows the path of religious salvation are small 
among both groups. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WHO ADMIRE THE 
Son WHO SHOWS THE PATH oF RELIGIOUS SALVATION MORE THAN THE SON WHO 
Buitps FACTORIES, ETC. 
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School Boys 14 17 17 6 22 29 8 15 

Men Teachers 13 10 19 7 20 pri 8 18 

School Girls 16 4 15 6 19 34 5 4 
Women 

Teachers 11 8 19 15 6 11 6 10 


e, 


(ii) Passive and Resigned Attitude to Life: In a question supple- 
mentary to the one discussed above the respondents were asked to state 
whether they admired the active accomplishing type of person who set 
definite goals for himself, and strove for their achievement or one who took 
life as it came and enjoyed it. 
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i 4 x a both 
Non-response to the question was less than 3 per cent among 


es y ? x ire the 
groups. The overwhelming majority of teachers and students admir 
active accomplishing type of person. 
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; r Sc `EACHERS 
PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND Secoxpary Scnooi T 
WHO PREFER THE ACCOMPLISHING Tyre or P 
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School Boys 51 89 80 91 90 85 97 9 
Men Deachers 88 92 85 91 90 90 96 
School Girls 39 93 76 86 89 90 98 
Women 
Teachers 80 97 


With the exceptions of men teachers in 
of teachers who a 


dmire the accom 
per cent than that among 


Andhra where the percentage 
plishing type of person is higher by 37 
school boys, differences are small, and the teach- 
ers cannot be said to be strikingly different from students in this matter. 


(iii) Rationality/Secularism: To the question whether it is neces: 
Sary for a person to believe in a religion in order that he may save 
improve his lot in life a noticeably, large percentage of students replie 
with “I do not know”. An ambivalence of attitude on this point was also 
indicated by a small percentage of teachers, but the percentages of teach- 


pa egn + x aller 
ers who say that they “do not know are distinctly and consistently small 
among the teachers than among the students. 
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r AT 
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School Boys 17 9 12 11 16 9 1 o 

Men Teachers 3 4 8 4 6 5 3 12 

School Girls 19 5 17 16 28 15 13 

Women 

Teachers 5 5 
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Whereas between § per cent and 17 per cent school boys say that they 
“do not know” whether belief in a religion is related to striving for better- 
ment in life only between 3 per cent and 8 per cent men teachers say so. 
Between 5 and 28 per cent school girls indicate an ambivalence of atti- 
tude, whereas only between 2 and 9 per cent women teachers do so. In 
West Bengal the percentages of those who say that they “do not know” 
are identical among school girls and women teachers, a small 5 per cent 
among both groups. 

From among those who have given a definite reply, those who say that 
religion has nothing to do with whether a person strives to improve his 
lot or not may be considered to be secular. The percentages of those who 
indicate their secularism by saying that religion has “nothing to do” with 
striving to improve one’s lot in life are not necessarily higher among the 
teachers than they are among the students. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL SrupeNts AND Teacners WHo Say THAT 
Reuicion Dors Not Have ANYTHING TO Do wiru WHETHER A MAN STRIVES TO 


Improve nis Lor IN Lire 
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School Boys 38 43 63 48 41 43 72 57 
Men ‘Teachers 40 56 38 44 51 48 68 46 
School Girls 38 32 50 46 a a 61 45 
Women Teachers 31 36 36 27 3 62 62 


es of those who are ‘secular’ in this sense are higher 


The percentag : e 
among school boys than they are among men teachers in Gujarat, Maha- 


rashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan, and higher among school girls than they 
are among women teachers in Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Orissa. 
In four states the percentages of those who are secular are higher among 
school men and women teachers than among school boys and school girls. 
In the instances in which the percentages are higher among the teachers 
the percentage differences range between 1 per cent and 13 per cent. 
This difference is not particularly high in view of the fact that less than 
50 per cent students in five out of the eight states indicate a definitely 
secular attitude. That the percentage of secular teachers is not conspicu- 
ously higher than the percentage of secular students is significant from the 


point, of view of the role of education in the inculcation of the value of 


secularism. 
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(iv) Attitude to Politicians : 
on matters of public interest to p 
the effective functioning of a demo 
citizens in a democracy have confi 
politicians and leaders. Teachers 


The communication of one's opinions 
oliticians and leaders is necessary [or 
cracy. For this it is necessary that the 
dence in their opinions being heeded by 
are expected to educate the younger 
olitical participation. Minimally, this 


ded by politicians, It is necessary that 
developed the habits they seek to cultivate. 
whether the secondary school teachers have 
caders, they were asked to state whether they 


paid attention to the opinions of peo- 
» They were also 
communicated their 


n whether politicians and 
on to the opinions of people like themselves, many 
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PERCENTAGE Or 


SECONDARY ScHooL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AND OF URBAN 
PARENTS WHO SA 


wD THAT THEY “Do Nor Know” ir POLITICIANS Pay ATTENTION 
TO THE OPINIONS oF PERSONS LIKE THEMSELVES 
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School Boys 17 16 10 11 21 a 
È P chog 5 8 Si 9 T 3 7 a 
chool Girls 43 1 
oo 6 10 22 30 23 29 
‘eachers 12 15 11 17 17 30 7 g 
Moreover from among those who have been able to give a definite 
answer to thi 


» the percentages of those who indicate a complete. 
saying that politicians do not pay: 
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attention to the opinions of persons like themselves the percentages of 
teachers are often larger—especially among women teachers—than the per- 
centages of students. This indicates that a lack of confidence in their 
opinions being heeded by political leaders, seems in most cases, to be even 
more marked among the teachers than it is among the students. l 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WHO INDICATE 


NS AND LEADERS BY SAYING THAT THE 


Trem Lack or CONFIDENCE IN POLITICIA 
LE LiKE THEMSELVES 


Larrer Do Nor Pay ATTENTION TO THE OPINIONS OF PEOP.: 
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School Bo 29 40 29 17 38 

ys 15 33 2 3 

Men Teachers 37 21 33 28 30 33 42 36 

School Girls 9 6 24 18 22 18 18 37 
Women 

Teachers 29 21 44 30 22 26 26 25 


In Andhra, West Bengal, Orissa and Punjab the percentages of men 
teachers who think that politicians do not pay attention are higher than 
the percentages of students who think so. The difference is 4 per cent 
in Orissa and between 14 per cent and 25 per cent in the other three 
states. They are higher among women teachers than they are among the 
school girls in six states by between 8 per cent and 20 per cent. In the 
seventh state the percentages are identical among the two groups. ara 

One may on the basis of these data raise a question that is of signifi- 
cance to education and socialization in the Indian society. How efficiently 
would a school education equip the younger generation for the political 
roles in democracy in a situation in which between 5 and 30 per cent 
teachers “do not know” whether politicians pay attention to the opinions 
of people like themselves and in which, additionally, between 21 and 44 
Per cent teachers definitely feel that politicians do not pay any attention 
to what ave to say. . 

rie toma are likely to need considerable guidance in the develop- 
ment of the political attitudes is clear from the fact that between 10 per 
Cent and 20 per cent school boys, and between 10 and 48 per cent school 
girls are “undecided” in their attitude to politicians. Would the ambi- 
valence and the lack of confidence in leaders among the teachers lead to 
Political apathy in the younger generation? It is fairly clear that a con- 
siderably large percentage of teachers and students do not possess the 
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political attitude conducive to a high level of political a ae 
If communication with political leaders and government oficials E 
matters of public issue is an index of political participation neither b a 
teachers nor the students from secondary schools can be said to indica 
much of participation. To the question w rape sion 
cated with officials, political leaders or persons in authority in connect as 
with some matter of public interest, the overwhelming majority of teacher 
and students responded by stating that they had never done so. With ee. 
exceptions, the percentages of those who have never communicated on 
higher among students than among teachers. But the percentages of re 
who have not communicated are so high that the differences are not likely 
to be of much consequence. The differences in percentages between 


; sachers 
school boys and men teachers and between school girls and women teach 
generally range between 2 and 10 per cent. 


ences are particularly striking. 
have never communicated with 


higher than the percentage of sch 
by 27 per cent, 
women teachers, 


è 1i- 
hether they had ever commut 


In Punjab, however, differ- 
The percentages of men teachers who 
Politicians or government officials are 
ool boys who have never communicated 
the corresponding differences between school girls and 
in Punjab is 12 per cent, 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY ScHooL 


ji EVER 
STUDENTS AND Tracers wHo nave NEV 
COMMUNICATED with I 


ERSONS IN AUTHORITY ETC. 
Some Pustic Issues 


TH 
4EADERS, P IN CONNECTION WI 
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oe. Oe ene a 83 77 co, ns 
Men Teachers 66 67 70 78 64 70 76 76 
School Girls 89 94 82 94 90 88 72 
Women 80 
Teachers 85 90 80 84 81 93 86 
(v) Views on Social Mobility: The Tespondents were asked to state 
whether, in their opinion it is easy or hard to move up the social ladder. 
Between 3 


re undecided on this point are 
sponding percentages among the teachers. 

per cent among school boys whereas they 
vary between 3 and 11 per cent among the men teachers, Among school 
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° TABLE VII-48 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SGHOOL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WHO ARE UNABLE 
TO SAY WHETHER IT 1s Easy oR HARD TO Move Up 1N Social POSITION 
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School Boys 15 12 9 14 1 12 12 16 
Men Teaches: 5 5 5 10 6 6 5 3. 
School Girls 29 10 17 26 22 17 21 17 

Women 

eachers 6 9 9 15 7 4 3 13 
cent, and among women teachers 


ojrle 
girls they range between 10 and 29 per 


between 3 and 15 per cent. 
ho think that it is easy to move Up in so- 


à The percentages of those w 
cial position are not particularly high, but thcy are on the whole higher 
among the students than among the teachers. 
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Ary SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO THINK THAT 
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School Boys 22 19 26 24 13 34 49 “43 

Men Teachers 14 9 13 10 16 19 23 29 

School Girls 16 23 33 23 8 34 45 33 
Women 

Teachers 11 9 rhi 10 17 14 25 20 


Between 19 per cent and 49 per cent school boys and school girls in 
seven out of the eight states consider upward mobility easy. Mysore stands 
out as the state in which the percentages of school students who are opti- 
mistic about the chances of upward mobility are the smallest. The per- 


centage is 13 among school boys and 8 among school girls. 
In all the states except Mysore the percentages of those who say that 
ial status are higher among students than among 
d 


between school boys and men teachers range 
In Mysore, however, the percentage of school 


it is easy to move up in soc 
teachers. The difference 
between 12 and 26 per cent. 
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boys who consider mobility easy is smaller than that of men n k 
3 per cent and that of school girls smaller than that among women teache 
by 9 per cent. mO =. 
A faith in the chances of upward mobility is essential for the g ; 
of striving that is required for economic development. That very ee 
students are optimistic about the chances of upward mobility and that we 
percentages of teachers who are optimistic are even smaller is or 
from the point of view of the role of the teacher in education and the 
inculcation of values conducive to national development. e- 
(vi) Basis of Esteem: The basis on which status is assigned by an 
individual to other persons may provide an important clue as to whether 
utlook or otherwise. ; 
ng whether birth in a well-known family, a 
high education determines the respect due to 
‘achers responded by saying that 
terminant of status, The only exceptions are 
school girls in Mysore and women teachers in 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY Scnoor, STUDENTS A 


ND TEACHERS wio CONSIDER 
EDUCATION +o Be THe PRINCIPAL DETERMINANT or STATUS 
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School Boys 71 77 75 63 72 80 42 
Men Teachers 6] 69 63 65. «gp 70 59 7 
School Girls 72 85 70 63 47 84 69 
Women 69 
Teachers 48 79 59 67 51 83 73 


e 
e percentages of es 
principal “determinant” of status is hig! 
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per cent in Andhra. In the other three states percentages are higher 
among women teachers “by a uniform 4 per cent. Thus the percentage of 
students who consider education to be the principal determinant of status 
are generally higher than the percentages of teachers who do so. 

When one designates education as an achievement-based criterion of 
Status, it is education considered as an instrument of upward mobility, an 
equipment that equips an individual to perform certain definite functions 
Im society, and thereby to maintain his individual worth in society. As 
mentioned earlier, education in India has, since centuries, been associated 
With high caste and status. Viewed as such it is valued as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to status and upward mobility. Before interpreting 
the responses that consider education to be the principal determinant of 
status it would be useful to see the extent to which the respondents accept 


the other achievement-oriented criterion of stratification viz. high income. 
achers who consider high income 


The percentages of students, and te 
Percentages range 


to be the principal determinant of status are small. 
between 1 per cent and 10 per cent among students, between 8 per cent 


and 14 per cent among men teachers, and between Nil and 10 per cent 


among. women teachers. 
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Percentacr or SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS WHO CONSIDER 
Hicu INCOME TO RE THE PRINCIPAL DETERMINANT OF STATUS 
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School Boys 6 3 Be = s 3 ‘ 5 
Men Teachers 14 12 11 8 9 13 
School Girs 3 2 6 1 10 = 1 
Women 
eachers 9 n 10 1 1 9 10 6 


e a a 
chers who give importance to income‘are 
The percentages of men tea gi 


Consistently higher than the percentages of school boys wie one weal 
ences in percentages range between 3 per cent and 9 per caria] The per- 
centages of school girls who consider income to be the principal deter- 
minant of status do not exceed 6 per cent except in Mysore Among 
Women teachers too the percentages do not exceed 6 per cent in five 
States. In two states percentages between school girls and women teachers 
are ‘equal, in four states they are higher among the students. 
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. : ievement- 
Thus in the case of this the second criterion which is app 
oriented the percentages of those who give it priority are pA eee by 
highest among men teachers followed by women teachers i er. 
students. This order does not conform to the order of the ees saath 
those giving the greatest importance to a high education. n 1s radiu 
ficant from the point of view of understanding the transition from oan 
to modernity that the percentages of those who consider tne E- 
as the principal determinant of status are nowhere near the porna ; 2 
those who consider a high education to be the determining criterio ae. 
On the other hand birth in a distinguished family, and high va 
the typically ascriptive criteria determining status, do not find favou 
many respondents of any group in any state. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AND 
Urnan Parents wuo con: 


SIDER BIRTH in a Distincuisnep FAMILY 
AS PRINCIPAL DETERMINANT OF STATUS 
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School Boys 14 6 9 15 10 9 14 9 
Men Teachers 14 5 12 12 9 11 9 7 
School Girls 7 3 10 11 13 4 14 
Women 13 
Teachers 10 6 13 10 17 10 


7 

a eee 

There is no distinct pattern in the differences between students and 
teachers. In five states the percentages are higher among school boys ee 
they are among men teachers by between 1 per cent and 5 per cent. ee 
one state they are identical and in the remaining two states they are high 
among teachers by a minimal 3 per cent and 2 per cent. noe 

The percentages of school girls who consider high birth to be 


i. ` ; 5 ing percent- 
principal determinant of status are higher than the corresponding | 
ages’ among teachers in 2 state 


two instances are 1 per cent 
percentages are hj 
6 per cent in one, 
The percentages o 
mining criterion are 
and the students, 
The percentages of 


in these 
s only. Differences in percentages 1n sek 
and 4 per cent only. In the other six § ano 
A s 
gher among the teachers by 3 per cent in five state 


? ; ‘ eter- 
f respondents who consider high caste as the ee 
generally less than 5 per cent both among the panel 
The exceptions are 21 per cent school boys in Pu 


. we 
4 : z riterion at 
those who consider caste as an important crite? 
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a 


in general so small that inter-respondent differences are not of much 
significance, y 

If teachers and students were to be placed on a scale of modernity 
with reference to the qualities on which they are inclined to base esteem, 
the data in hand would not indicate anything very definite. The choice 
of education, an achievement-based criterion would normally be considered 
but one would in a modern society expect 
importance to be given, not only to education, but to high income as well. 
This does not seem to happen in this case. Although the data do not 
provide a satisfactory basis for the description of teachers or students as 
tradition-bound or modern, they clearly indicate that both these respondent 
groups in the school system give education the highest importance, and 
both attach little value to membership of a distinguished family or to high 
caste. The data underline one point on which teachers distinctly differ 
from- students—they consistently give more importance to high income than 
the students do, although in no case does the percentage of teachers who 
consider a high income as the principal determinant of status exceed 14 


per cent. 


as an indication of modernity, 


2. THE URBAN PARENTS AND THE URBAN PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


. a ondents the compa- 
In comparison between these two groups of resp pe 


rison of their social backgrounds will not be made. In the rural areas 
from which the sample of rural teachers and parents was sere ee 
no secondary schools, and therefore students did orm part $ p 
rural sample. The only way in which at «was dv pe i eara iG 
social backgrounds of the rural teachers with those bi t z F d = a 
taught was by comparing them with those of the parents, the hor S i 3 
Which the children came. Since secondary school students were interv iew- 
ed in the urban areas and since a comparison between the sp pio 
grounds of secondary school students and secondary teachers has ace 
been made, it seems somewhat superfluous to 50 ae a Eor $ the 
social backgrounds of urban parents and urban teac! ae t S - ET 
possible to compare the social backgrounds of ae ae Ad aa or = 
ers with those of their pupils Or alternately mays te o a n Ao 
Pupils they teach, but in any case a comparison P ees pe ne 
and urban primary and secondary school teachers would hardly be a sub- 


stitute for this. è 
(a) eae Views on the Role of the Student and the Goals of Edu- 
cation — 


(i) The Role of the Student: The percentages of parents who say 
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. pa Pal’ » higher ‘than 
that students should confine themselves to studies are slightly high 
the percentages of teachers who say so. 
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s er 25 

Urban Parents 32 24 39 35 33 29 28 ne 

Men Teachers 31 2 24 25 23 18 24 s 

Women 27 
Teachers 16 16 27 25 20 27 14 


Between 24 per cent and 39 per cent parents think that students 
should confine themselves to studies, The 24 per cent parents in West 
Bengal and 39 per cent parents in Gujarat who are of this opinion repre- 
sent the two extremes. As against this, only between 22 per cent and 


e d 
25 per cent men teachers m six states and between 16 per cent an 
27 per cent women teachers in seven states are 


should confine themselves to studies. 

While the range of the percent: 
dents should confine themselves to 
percentages of men and women te 


of the opinion that students 


ages of parents who believe that p= 
Ban i ‘ s e 
studies is definitely higher than th 
z. ats 

achers who say so, the table also indicate 


West Bengal, where the 
that students should co 
exception. 


The majority of parents and teachers either believe that students 
should study and do household work, or that they should study, do hoa 
hold work and welfare work. It is interesting to observe, however, i 
while the largest percentages of parents are inclined to think that studen n 
should stop at household work, teachers in larger percentages are in pee: 
of students taking up welfare work as well. Women teachers seem 
agree with parents rather than their male colleagues. 1d 

The percentages of parents who say that students should do Hos 
work range between 34 per cent and 51 per cent among urban paren : 
between 14 per cent and 38 Per cent among men teachers and 21 per a 
to 49 per cent among ‘women teachers, The difference between paren 


q 5 a 
percentages of parents and men teachers who s w 


$ ” : ig the 
nfine themselves to studies are identical, is t 
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PERCENTAGE or URBAN PARENTS AND Ursan MEN AND Women TEACHERS 

(a) Wo THINK THAT STUDENTS SHOULD STUDY AND Do Housexoup Worx 
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(a) Urban 
Parents 41 48 46 45 51 34 49 42 
Men 
Teachers 25 14 38 33 30 23 21 25 
Women 
Teachers 41 24 38 49 46 21 36 23 
(b) Urban 
Parents 22 a7 iG 17 15 40 16 31 
Men A 
uechess 43 61 39 41 44 50 50 51 
omen 
Teachers 43 61 33 39 33 53 44 46 


ed from the distinctly higher 
among the parents is underlined by the fact that in 
arents who say that students should study 
er than the percentages of teachers who 
han they are among women teachers 


and teachers, which can be roughly observ 


range of percentages 
every state the percentages of P 
and do household work are high 


Say so. In six states they are higher t € 
as well. The difference between parents and men teachers is more mark- 


ed than the difference between parents and women teachers in the sense 
that whereas among the former, percentage differences range between 8 
per cent and 34 per cent, between parents and women teachers they range 
between 5 per cent and 24 per cent only. In one state the percentages 
among parents and women teachers are identical. e 

On the other hand, the percentages of parents who think that stu- 
dents should do welfare work as well are distinctly smaller than the per- 
centages of teachers. Percentages range between 15 per cent and 37 per 
cent among parents, 41 per cent and 62 per cent among men teachers, and 
between 33 and 61 per cent among the women teachers. They are con- 
sistently smaller among the parents in each state than they are among the 


men. and women teachers. 

In six states less than 3 per cent parents think that students should 
take part is politics, Andhra and Gujarat with 3 per cent and 5 per cent 
parents of this opinion are exceptions. In four states less than 3 per cent 

eve that students should participate in politics 


men and women teachers beli 
but in Gujarat the percentages are 6 per cent and 3 per cent for men and 
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women teachers respectively. 


i : è aS an 
In Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan less th 
1 per cent women teachers sa 


soe . i ics 

y that students should participate in get 
ink that the 
but between 4 per cent and 10 per cent men teachers think that t W 
- y rti- 

should. The percentages of teachers who are in favour of student pa 


è % A ap COPS ‘ R rcent- 
cipation in politics are small but it is Interesting to observe that perc 
ages are higher among teachers than th 


(ii) The Goals of Education: 
centages of parents consider 
cation. In the other four 


ley are among parents. 

In four states the largest single per- 
good citizenship as the principal goal of edu- 
States the largest single group look upon 
incipal goal. As compared with this, the 
omen teachers consistently, belong 
izenship as the principal goal. In 
and women teachers belong to this 
ption of men teachers in Gujarat 
achers who consider good citizenship 
seen 41 per cent and 59 per cent. This 


n 
ption they are above 40 per cent among me f 
and women teachers, As against this not only do the percentages ° 
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(a) Urban 52 
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Men 51 
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parents who consider economic security as the principal goal comprise the 
largest single percentages in four states, but, whereas in all the eight states 
the percentages of parents who consider economic security as the principal 
goal lie somewhere between 24 per cent and 36 per cent, the correspond- 
ing percentages among men teachers are in the range of 9 per cent and 
17 per cent, and among women teachers they range between 7 per cent 
and 15 per cent. It is needless to point out that in every state the percent- 
ages of parents who lay stress on economic security are consistently higher 
than the percentages of teachers who do so. The same kind of difference 
was also observed between rural parents and rural teachers. This indi- 
cates that parents are more pragmatic in their expectations from education 


than the teachers. 

Apart from “good citizenship”, culture is a goal of education that 
finds favour with a large percentage of parents and teachers. Between 16 
Per cent and 27 per cent parents, between 13 per cent and 30 per cent men 
teachers and between 17 per cent and 40 per cent women teachers look 
upon culture as the principal goal of education. The percentages of those 
between the three groups viz. parents and men and women teachers, who 
give importance to culture are the largest among women teachers in five 


out of the eight states, followed by parents and men teachers. 
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The table indicates that within a state the percentage difference 
between any two groups does not, with a few exceptions exceed 10 per cent. 

Finally, the percentages of those who primarily look upon education 
as an instrument to high status range between 8 per cent and 24 per cent 
among parents, between 5 per cent and 15 per cent among men teachers 
and between 4 per cent and 11 per cent among women teachers. The 
Percentages of those who consider status as the principal goal of education 
are consistently the smallest amons women teachers in each state. In four 
States the percentage is higher among parents than it is among teachers, 
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in the other four states the situation is reversed. In any case the pa 
ages of those who look upon education primarily as an instrument to — 
Status are small and the differences are not likely to be of much 5 E 
quence. Percentage differences between parents and men and h 
teachers range between 1 per cent and 7 per cent in seven state a e 
Orissa the difference is larger, 11 per cent and 17 per cent between pare 
and men and women teachers respectively. ERa l 
In conclusion it may be observed that although the majority id 
teachers and parents believe that students should study and do househo 


3 3 l 
work or believe that they should in addition do welfare work as well, 
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The parents who emphasise the “instrumental” or pragmatic aspect 
» of education seem to be considerably larger than the percentages of teach- 
ers who do so. Teachers seem to be inclined to emphasise the “liberal” 
and idealist goals of culture and good citizenship. To the extent that 
education does not fulfill the pragmatic functions that the large percent- 
nape parents expect it to, parents are likely to develop a disaffection 
1e system of education. The parental attitude to education . would, 
also tend to be reflected in the attitudes of students to the education 
system. 
(b) The Social Attitudes and Values 


G) This-worldliness and Other-worldliness: The overwhelming 
this-worldly attitude in that 


Majority ai 
ajority of parents and teachers indicate a 
lishes factories‘and provides 


they say that they admire the son who estab 
employment better than the son who shows the way to religious salvation. 
In this the parents’ attitudes closely resemble those of the urban teachers. 
Percentages of those who take a this-worldly attitude to life are generally 


above 70 both among parents and teachers. 
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Urban Parents 85 87 76 81 87 79 89 85 
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Between 2 per cent and 10 per cent parents are not clear about their 
opinion on this paint The percentages of those who are not clear are 


somewhat smaller among the teachers, than among the parents. 


Passive and Resigned Attitude to Life: 


(ii) Active and Purposive or c 
The overwhelming majority of urban parents admire the person who 
strives for definite goals better than the person who accepts and enjoys 


life as it comes. f 
There is no consistent pattern 17 the differences between parents and 


teachers. The percentages of those 
tions are small, generally, Jess than 3 per cent among both the groups. 


who are unable to answer the ques- 
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(ili) Secular/Rational Attitude: The respondents were asked Ff 
state whether in their opinion striving to improve one’s lot in life we 
on whether one has a religion or not. The percentages of parents Me 
indicate their secularism by saying that religion has nothing to do with 


ee : Foa Se nee cent- 
striving to improve one’s lot in life are distinctly smaller than the perce 
ages of teachers, who say so. 
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The percentages of men teachers who state that religions has a 
to do with whether a man strives to improve his lot in life or not he, en 
sistently higher than those of the parents. They are higher among X tates. 
teachers than they are among the parents in six out of the eight * Agi 
As in the case of the rural teachers, therefore the urban teachers ae of 
cate a rational attitude to life in percentages which are distinctly seat 
than corresponding percentages among the parents. This is arte te, 
from the point of view of the role of formal education in moderniz chers 

(iv) Attitudes to Politicians: The percentages of urban tea 
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who are confident that politicians and leaders pay a “great deal” of atten- 
tion to the opinions of people like themselves are on the whole smaller 


than the percentages of urban parents who entertain this kind of a con- 


fidence. 
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Urban Parents 15 18 19 16 9 16 11 9 

Men Teachers 9 26 5 9 8 11 6 5 
Women 

Teachers 11 22 12 16 3 8 7, 7 
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West Bengal stands out as the state in which the teachers are on: the 
whole more confident than the parents. In this respect the situation in 
the rural and the urban areas is distinctly different. The comparison bet- 
ween rural parents and rural teachers undertaken in the preceeding section 
indicated that the percentages of teachers who think that leaders pay “a 
great deal” of attention to the opinions of persons like themselves are on 
the whole larger than the percentages of parents who think so. This 
means that if the urban home can do little by way of inculcating in the 
younger generation a confidence that their opinions will be heeded by 
persons in position, the school is likely to do even less. 
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To the question in which they were asked to state whether they ne 
ever corresponded with leaders or government officials on any issue © 
public interest the majority of parents and teachers responded by saying 
that they had never done so. 

There is no distinct pattern in the responses but the percentages of 


those who have never corresponded are so high that differences are not 
likely to be of much significance. 


(v) Views on Mobility: 
again, the large majority of pa 
move up the social ladder. 


In their .views regarding social mobility, 
h = “ay 
rents and teachers consider it “hard” to 
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(vi) Quality Determining Esteem: The majority of parents and 
teachers consider high education to be the principal determinant of the 


esteem due to a person. 
The percentages of those who give importance to education are high- 


er among urban parents than they are among men teachers in five out 


of the eight states. They are higher among parents than they are among 
women teachers only in 3 states. 

The other achievement based criterion in the list is high income. The 
Percentages of parents and teachers who consider a high income to be the 


principal determinant of status are on the whole small but they are even 
smaller among teachers than among parents. 
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In four states percentages : a 
are among parents. In six of the eight states they are smaller among 
Women teachers than they are among parents and in aaa j two 
Percentages are identical among parents and women teachers. 
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sen 5 per cent 
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of his social attitudes and values. On the other hand the situ 
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not particularly encouraging in terms of the role of the teacher in ac 
ing the pace of modernization and change. 
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NPCM* 43 Nil 1 4 24 35 Nil 4 
College Boys 27 22 12 5 34 19 6 7 
NPCW* 11 2 Nil Nil 15 4 Nil 3 
College Girls 12 3 3 3 13 3 1 3 


* NPCM Refers to Non-Professional College Men Teachers 
NPCW Refers to Non-Professional College Women Teachers 


boys. In India the higher castes generally consider themselves of a 
superior calibre for academic work. It would be interesting to know the 
consequences of the caste imbalance between teachers and students in 
Andhra and Orissa on the one hand, and the other six states on the 
other. Unfortunately the data in hand do not throw any light on these 
points. 

(b) Religion: College students as well as teachers are predomi- 
nantly Hindu but the percentages of Hindus are higher among teachers 
than among students. On the other hand Muslims are much better re- 
presented among the college students than among the college teachers. 

(c) Mother-tongue: The language differences between teachers 


and students are interesting. 
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NPCM 88 99 86 59 63 85 59 a 
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In West Bengal both teachers and students are — iat 
speaking. The other states in which a majority of over 70 per cen $ io 
ers and students claim the regional language as the o ef 
Gujarat and Orissa but in both these states the percentages of stude 
with the regional language as the mother-tongue are larger. ke 

In Punjab and Rajasthan again the percentages of students Pr: 
claim the mother-tongue as the regional language are higher ape SE 
among teachers thus indicating that the student population is more cs of 
geneous, linguistically, than that of the teacher. In Mysore this is true a 
college boys but not of girls. The percentages of Kannada-speaking sit 
men. teachers are higher than the percentages of Kannada speaking pe 
girls. In Andhra and Maharashtra, however, the percentages of the teach 
crs claiming the regional language as the mother-tongue are higher pe 
those of the students, thus indicating that the teachers in Andhra an 
Maharashtra are linguistically a more homogeneous group than the students 

(d) Fathers’ Education: The percentages of college teachers having 


college-educated fathers are larger than the percentages of college students 
who have college-educated fathers, 
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With the exception of college men in 


in Mysore, the percentages of college men a: 
educated fathers are consistently higher 
among college boys and college girls, 
of education, 


(e) Occupational Background: The majority of college teachers 
come from homes in which the father followed one or the other urban 
ouped under 4, 6 and 7. This is not at 
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2 and 3. The percentages of students who come from the small trade or 
business group are, again, distinctly larger than the corresponding percent- 


ages among the college teachers. 
TABLE VII-69 
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This table indicates that the percentages of college men with fathers 
who followed the urban occupations are consistently and markedly larger 
than the corresponding percentages among college boys in six states. The 
percentages are also higher among college women than they are among 
college girls, but the percentage differences are somewhat smaller. 
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The percentages of students who come from rural occupational back- 
grounds are on the whole higher than the percentages of teachers who do 
so. Differences are particularly marked in West Bengal. 
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i sore, the 
i jab a “ge women in Mysore, 
Except for college men in Punjab and college oo? ee 
` percentages of teachers coming from families where the father is engag 
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i F responding 
in petty trade or business are conspicuously smaller than corres} 
percentages among students. 
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What are the consequences of this difference in the occupation 
background 


s of non-professional college teachers 
_ One can only conjecture, but the fact th 
college teachers come from urban homes where = etn 
collar occupations that require a fairly high level of education is likely 
to assist the college teachers in their role and their relations with studeni 
Their upbringing in such homes would, one may reasonably expect, pro- 


. . . soe . . . H re. ir to 
vide them with the kind of anticipatory socialization that is required 
function within the education system. 


and students likely p 
at a larger percentage © 
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s should be concerned with studia 

the percentages of non-professiona 
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teachers who say so, 
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hers and students who say that stud 
should take part in politics are 


on the whole very small. 
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NPCM 44 22 37 47 34 35 33 36 
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College boys on the whole seem to be inclined to define the role of a 
student so as to include a wider sphere of activities than the college teach- 
ers do. This is seen from the fact that the percentages of students who 
say that teachers should do welfare work in addition to studies and house- 
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tages of men college teachers who 


hold work are larger than the percen 
true of college girls as compared 


say so. This is not, however, necessarily 


with women. college teachers. 
i This is true of college boys as compared to college men in every state. 


A comparison between college women and college girls shows that it holds 
true of college girls in three states, although the differences in percentages 
In five states, however, the percentages of college girls who 
nts should do welfare work are smaller than the percentages 
so, by between 2 per cent and 10 per cent in 
per cent in Maharashtra. It must not 
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be forgotten, however, that in the four States where the percentages i 
smaller among college girls by between 2 per cent and 10 per cent ; 
difference is in some measure compensated by the larger percentages © 
college girls who say that students should t 
to studies, household and welfare work, 


“s re the 
(b) The Goals of Education: Good citizenship and culture are th 
goals that appeal to the larg 


gest percentages of teachers and students. be 
overwhelming majority from both the groups mention either the one, a 
the other as the Principal goal of education. On the other hand the pe 
centages of teachers and students who consider either economic ood 
or high status as the principal goal of education are conspicuously ae 
Good citizenship as a goal of education seems to find potas nd 
larger Percentages of students than of teachers. On the other ha 
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culture as a goal seems to find favour with larger percentages am 
teachers than among the students. 
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status, again, the percentages of those who favour the latter are higher 
R > . . 
* among students and the percentages of those who favour economic security 


higher among teachers. 
TABLE VII-76 


PERCENTAGE or NON-PROFESSIONAL COLLECE TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WHO 
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The tables clearly indicate the attitudinal difference between teachers 
and’ students pointed out earlier. Good citizenship is the verbalized goal 
that predominantly appeals to students whereas culture is the goal that 
appeals to teachers in larger percentages. 

This difference between teachers and students is somewhat difficult 
to explain. Probably it reflects the generational difference between them. 
Prior to Independence, until about the time that the majority of the 
college teachers interviewed are likely themselves to have been school or 
college students, the liberal influence was predominant and as is well 
known “culture” was reiterated as the principal goal of education in the 
liberal scheme of values. Moreover the acquisition of culture and educa- 
tion were considered to be somewhat exclusive. With Independence came 
the ideal of equality of educational opportunity, and a growing awareness of 
the role of education in national development. The verbalized goal of 
culture gradually gave way to the newly articulated goal of education for 
“good citizenship”. One is inclined to feel that the differences noticed 
between teachers and students on this point do not really indicate any 
serious differences of opinion. In each of the two cases the respondents 
seen to be repeating the platitudes typical of their generations. 

The following tables show the distribution of teachers and students 


who favour economic security or high status as the principal goal of 


education. 
The percentages of those who choose one or the other of these two 


pragmatic goals are generally small, among beth respondent groups. This 
could be taken to indicate an idealistic rather than a practical attitude 
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to education among teachers as well as among students, and as such neo *) 
presents the traditional rather than the modern attitude to education. ae 

The tables indicate that the percentages of those who a ee 
nomic security as the principal goal of education are generally highe 


illara: & ts but 
among the college teachers than they are among the college studen 
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Students on the whole seem to consider the legitimate scope of their acti- 
vities to extend somewhat wider than teachers would be inclined to. In 
their emphases on the goals of education the teachers and students differ. 
The students emphasize good citizenship rather than culture, and higher 
status rather than economic security. On the other hand, between the 
alternate goals teachers in larger percentages give importance to culture 
and economic security. 


Are these differences serious enough to make for conflicts between the 


teacher and the students? Are they likely to interfere with the role- 


performance of either of the two groups? What are the consequences of 
These are some of the questions that immediately occur 


these differences? 
It is, however, outside the scope of the 


to the sociologist of education. 
present study to go into these problems. 


3. THEIR SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


(a) Secularism: In six out of eight states the majority of college 
men indicate a secular attitude in that they say that religion has nothing 
to do with whether a man strives to improve his lot in life or not. The 
percentages of college women who say so are in a majority in four states 
only but in the other four, percentages range between 42 and 47. The 
percentages of those who indicate secularism in this matter are, in six 
out of the eight states, smaller among college boys than among college 
men and smaller among college girls than they are among college women. 
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A considerable percentage of students between 3 per cent and 14 per 
cent college boys and between 6 per cent and 22 per cent college girls 
hold an ambivalent attitude in that they “do not know” whether or not 
religion is of any relevance to a man’s striving to improve his lot in life, 
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tion to the opinions of people like themselves, the percentages of college 
boys who say so range*between 8 per cent and 58 per cent and of college 
girls between 19 per cent and 30 per cent. 

As may be scen from the table the percentages differences between 
college women and college girls are even sharper than differences between 
college men and college boys. 

, Although the percentages of students who have confidence in leaders 
heeding their opinions are larger than the corresponding percentages 
among teachers, the overwhelming majority of students have never com- 
municated with leaders or government officials on matters of public interest 
‘Their communication with leaders is on the whole even poorer than that 
of the teachers, as may be seen from the following table. 
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(e) The Quality that Determines Respect: The overwhelming majo- 
rity of college teachers consider high education to be the principal deter- 


minant of social status. 
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Except for college vihañ 
giving primacy to birth i are consistently larger be 
the percentages of college women who do so. An identical trend of differ 
ence is observable between college boys and college men in all the states 
except Gujarat, but differences are somewhat less marked. 

The, percentages of those who give importance to a large income are 
small. In four states they are la 
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, The percentages of those who look upon caste as the principal deter- 
minant of status are dn the whole extremely negligible, generally less than 
3 per cent. Conspicuous among those who give importance to caste in 
that they are completely different from the overwhelming majority, are 
5 per cent college women in Gujarat and 21 per cent and 27 per cent 
college girls in Orissa and Punjab respectively. 

, The percentages of those wha indicate that none of the four qualities 
listed are satisfactory as criteria for determining status are fairly large. 
They range between 5 per cent and 23 per cent among college men and 
between 4 per cent and 10 per cent among college boys. Among college 
women they range between 5 per cent and 21 per cent and among college 
girls between 4 per cent and 16 per cent. Percentages are distinctly and 
consistently higher among teachers than among students. 

Between 1 per cent and 5 per cent college boys and between 1 per 
cent and 13 per cent college girls indicate an ambivalence of attitude in 
that they say that they “do not know” what quality determines respect. 
The corresponding percentages among college men range between Nil and 


, and among college women between Nil and 6 per cent. It is 


8 per cent 
important to note that the percentages of college teachers holding an ambi- 
sponding percentages 


valent attitude are sometimes larger than the corre 
among the students. 


“One can sum up the differences in the attitudes of teachers and stu- 


dents in non-professional colleges as follows. Ambivalence is somewhat 
greater among students than among the teachers. Teachers are somewhat 
more rational/secular than the students. Both teachers and students are 
equally this-worldly and a large majority from among both groups are in 
favour of an active and purposive attitude to life. Confidence in political 
leaders is more common among students than among teachers, but commu- 
nication with leaders is more common among teachers than it is among the 
students. Finally the majority of teachers and students consider education 


to be the principal determinant of status. 


SrcTrion V—SUMMARY 


1, PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND RURAL PARENTS 


a. Caste: Caste, particularly in the village community is associated 


with social status. From the “point of view of the child as well as the 
teacher caste may be one of the important variables influencing interaction 
Except for Andhra and Gujarat, where the scheduled caste are over- 


represented among the men teachers by 15 per cent and 9 per cent res- 
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pectively, the percentage of scheduled caste parents is omg a 
than the percentage of scheduled caste teachers. However, in a ke 
three of the six states the percentages of other backward caste ieh tea 
are higher than the percentages of other backward ee P 
A comparison between women teachers and parents indicates 3 i 
five out of eight states scheduled caste women teachers are on age 
their absence. In Gujarat, Maharashtra and Punjab, however, atl 
they are present they outweight the corresponding proportion of pare 


remaining 
in the sample by between 3 per cent and 10 per cent. Of the remaining 


five states, in Andhra, the percentage of backward caste women — 
is higher than the percentage of backward caste parents. Thus in e 
out of eight states either the scheduled or the backward caste women tea 

ers are higher in percentage than the parents. 


S TANN line vole the 
The data suggest two problems for investigation. What role do 


5 F acher relation- 
intercaste images and attitudes play (1) in the student-teacher relat 
ship in the school and in the cl 


assroom and (2) between parents ang 
teachers in the community. This involves an analysis of the pa 
between higher caste teachers and lower caste students, lower caste teach- 
ers and higher caste stude 


: aste teachers 
nts, higher caste parents and lower caste teach 
and higher caste parents and higher caste teachers. 
b. Religion: 


‘The overwhelming 
cent and 97 per 
Hindus are in a 


Rm, af 
majority of parents, between 81 pe 
i ; ; ever, 
cent in seven states are Hindus. In Punjab, however, 


minority, the majority being Sikhs. With two exception 
the majority of teachers are also Hindus. 
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agricultural, skilled and unskilled manual workers). Only between 1 per 
cent to 7 per cent rural parents belong to group 7, which is the occupation- 
al group on par with the status of the primary school teachers. This does 
not happen in the urban situations where a large percentage of parents 
belong to occupation groups 4, 6 and 7 and are either superior in or on 
par with the status of the school teacher. 

>» e Education: A large percentage of rural parents are illiterate. 
‘The percentage of illiteracy is lowest in West Bengal, 16 per cent. It 
stands at about 36 per cent in Gujarat, Mysore and Orissa. In the other 
states it is even higher 45 per cent in Andhra, 50 per cent in Rajasthan, 
55 per cent in Maharashtra and 64 per cent in Punjab. 

The minimum educational qualification required for a primary school 
teacher is the vernacular school final certificate and thus there is consider- 
able disparity between the education of rural parents and that of primary 
school teachers. The disparity is accentuated by the fact that while the 
minimum educational level to qualify for a primary school teacher's job is 
only the vernacular final, many primary school teachers are educated above 
this level. 

Actually the percentage of illiterate rural parents is much smaller than 
what may be expected in consideration of the 80 per cent illiteracy in the 
rural areas of the country. This means that even in the rural areas it is 
only the children of literate parents that tend to go to school. And yet, 
it is clear that there is a wide gap between the educational level of the 
teachers and of the parents. The children that the rural teachers teach 
are largely drawn from homes where parents can hardly give them help in 
their home work. 

It would be worthwhile comparing the progress of the children of 
literate and barely literate parents and that of the children of literate and 
educated parents. ’ 

A study of the extent of ‘the interest taken by these parents in their 
children’s progress and of the manner in which they keep themselves in- 
formed about the progress of their wards would be useful from the point 
of view of understanding the differences in the contribution that families 
with different backgrounds can make towards the education of the child. 

f. Goals of Education: Of the four alternatives given viz. good 

` citizenship, culture, higher status and economic sccurity, the majority of 

men and women rural teachers generally choose good citizenship as the 
principal goal of education. With the exception of parents in West 
Bengal, the largest percentage of rural parents in other states choose 
economic security as the principal goal of education. In West Bengal, 
the largest percentage of parents choose good citizenship as the principal 
goal, and thus follow the pattern for teachers. 
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The overwhelming majority of men and women teachers choose either 
good citizenship or culture as the principal goal of education. so 

If the teachers do not consider economic security to be of primary 
importance they are likely to emphasize in their teaching, factors that the 
village parents look upon as irrelevant or unimportant. This would not 
only lead to conflicts between the teachers and the 
loss of confidence and lack of faith in formal educ 
parents. This may contribute to parental apathy towards programmes of 
expansion of education in Indian villages. The differences in the attitudes 
of parents and teachers with regard to the principal g 
may have much to do with dropouts, failures, absenteeism and the other 
problems leading to wastage and stagnation in school education. 

It has been observed that rural teachers have 
cation than rural parents, 
cation of the parents 


parents but make for 
ation among the rural 


oals of education 


a higher level of edu- 
Could the difference between the level of edu- 
and that of the teachers be related to the differences 
in their views regarding the goal of education? 
g. Role of Students: 
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Studies only are on the who 
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and vague complaint on the part of the Indian society that the educati 
system is “useless” may be due to the widely held view on the part a ie 
parents that the education system of the present is irrelevent to life a 

h. This-worldly or Other-worldly Attitude: When asked raie 
they admire a person who establishes factories and provides employment for 
many to one who shows the way to religious salvation, the overwhelming 
majority viz. 70 per cent or more of the parents and teachers E R 
a this-worldly attitude in that they definitely stated that they admire the 
son who establishes factories and provides jobs. 

i. Active and Purposive or Passive and Resigned Attitude to Life: 
When asked to choose between the way of life of a person who set him- 
self definite goals and actively strove for them and that of a person who 
chose to take life in its course, the majority of rural parents and teachers 
indicated preference for an active and purposive way of life. 

A statement to the effect that religion has nothing to do with striv- 
ing to improve one’s lot in life indicates a secular and modern attitude. 

j. Attitude to Politicians: To the question on whether politicians 
pay any attention to the opinions of persons like themselves only a small 
percentage of parents and teachers respond by saying that they pay jia 


great deal” of attention. 


One could probably say that teachers are on the whole more optimistic 


about the attitudes of politicians than parents are inclined to be. This 
of the teacher’s role in encouraging 


is as it should be from the point of view 

the students to fulfil the function required of adults in a democracy and 
of communicating one’s opinion on matters of public interest to persons 
above the respond- 
icated with leaders 
The overwhelming 
ted with leaders 


in power. 
In a question supplementary to the one discussed 
ents were asked to state whether they had ever commun: 


or government officials on a matter of public interest. 
majority of parents and teachers have “never” communica 
ers. 


or government officials in such matt 

In all the states the percentages of men teachers wh 
have never communicated are smaller than the percentage 0 
ates the percentages of women teachers are a 
Social Mobility: The overwhelming majority of 
perents and teachers consider it hard to move up the social ladder. 

1. Basis of Esteem: Four qualities were listed, viz. birth in a dis- 
tinguished family, a large income, high caste and a high education. From 
E Ked to choose one which they con- 


e respondents were a 
ble for determining the respect due to a person. 
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The percentages of parents and teachers who give importance to birth 
in a distinguished family or to caste are generally small, but somewhat un- 
expected is the fact that the percentages of those who do so are not neces- 
sarily smaller among teachers than among 
better educated than rural parents one woul 
of teachers to be conspicuously smaller 


who give importance to the aspir: 
caste. 


parents. As a group distinctly 
d have expected the percentage 
than the percentages of parents 
ation-based criterion of high birth ard 


2. SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
For an inter-respondent comparison 
the secondary school students have been 
school teachers. Since primary 


between students and teachers 
compared with the secondary 
school students were not interviewed, data 
for a comparison between the primary school students and the primary 
school teachers were not available, an inter-respondent comparison in this 
case has had to be restricted to the secondary school level, 


a. Caste: Generally the percentages of backward and scheduled 


caste students are larger than the Percentages of backward and scheduled 
caste teachers, 


On the whole, the scheduled and the bac 
in small percentages among both the responde 


25 per cent. In Andhra and Mysore, 
higher than 25, 


kward castes are represented 
nt groups generally less than 
however, their percentages are 


achers and parents 
the relationship between 
e hand and influencing 


and students are Hindus. 


cachers are somewhat larger 


except for a larger 
pared with students, 
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in the relationships between teachers and students and teachers and parents. 
c. Mother-tongue: The percentages of men teachers who claim the 
regional language as the mother-tongue are generally larger than the per- 
centages of school boys who do so, in seven out of the eight states. It is 
possible that a larger percentage of students of non-regional language groups 
may be in the English medium schools. 
> d. Educarional Background: The educational background of the 
secondary school teachers is not necessarily superior to that of the second- 
The percentages of students with college-educated 


the percentages of teachers with 
fathers 


ary school students. 
fathers are in most cases higher than 
college-educated fathers. But the percentage of teachers with 
educated upto the lowest level viz. with fathers who are illiterate or edu- 
cated upto the primary level are on the whole smaller than the corres- 


ponding percentages among students. 
This means that as compared to the 
centages of students in the two polar extreme categorie 
viz. the illiterate or primary school educated and 
Teachers on the whole mainly belong to a group v 


high school-educated fathers. 
This distribution partly explains the fact that when asked to state 
their self-image of their social status the percentage of students who place 


themselves in the highest social category is considerably higher than that 
of teachers who do so. 


The social backgrounds of teache 
not particularly different. There is considerable homogeneity betw 


two groups in matters such as their caste, religion, mother-tongue and their 
educational and occupational backgrounds. 


teachers, there are larger per- 
s of educational level, 
the college-educated. 


vith middle school or 


rs and students in the sample are 
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But some differences may be 


noted. 

c. Occupational Background: 
teachers from rural occupational backgrounds ar 
ponding percentages of school boys. They are higher among women 
ers than they are among the girl students only in three states. 
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r the other of the urban white-collar occupations belonging 
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reverse with school girls being drawn more often than women teachers 
from the rural and semi-urban occupational groups. , 

In their occupational backgrounds teachers and students’ interviewed 
are fairly similar, the minor differences observed do not indicate any 
definite trend. 

f. Self-Image: It is interesting to observe that the percentages of 
students who consider themselves as belonging to the highest rung of the 
social ladder are larger than the corresponding percentages among teach- 
ers. On the other hand, the percentages of teachers placing themselves 
on the lowest rung of the social ladder are larger than the corresponding 
percentage among students. However, the overwhelming majority both 
of secondary school students and of secondary s r 
selves on the middle rung of the social ladder, and claim a middle social 
position for themselves: the percentages of those who rate themselves as 
socially “high” or “low” are so small that the differences observed between 
teachers and students are hardly likely to be of much consequence. 

(1) The percentages of teachers who belong to the scheduled and 
backward castes are smaller than the percentages of scheduled and back- 


ward caste students, Christians are conspicuously over-represented among 
teachers. 


(2) The percent 
as the mother-tongue 
students who do so, 

(3) In terms of their educ 
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are in general inclined to consider 
activities than the teachers who do so. 

The data clearly underline the fact that there is, 
considerable difference between the 


second 
secondary school teachers’ concept of the stu 


in every state a 
ary school students? and. the 


ident role, What implication 


education are consistently larger t 
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does this have for the teacher-student relationship? 

h. Goals of Education: Generally, the largest single percentage of 
secondary school students and teachers consider good citizenship to be the 
In fact, with some exceptions, the majority 


principal goal of education. 
{ the opinion that good citizen- 


of students and teachers in each state are O 
ship is the principal goal of education. 


> With the exception of women teachers in Andhra, the men and 


economic security as the principal goal of 
han the corresponding percentages among 
3 per cent to as much as 


nd students is particularly 
girls and 
r cent 


women teachers who favour 


students. The differences range from a small 
31 per cent. This difference between teachers a 
striking because of the fact that with the exception of school 
school boys in Andhra and school girls in Gujarat less than 10 pe 
students consider economic security as the principal goal whereas the per- 
centages of teachers who do so are, with three exceptions, all among women 


than 10 per cent among the teachers. 


tages of teachers and students who look 


o high status are generally 
dents than they are 


teachers, consistently higher 


Finally, although the percen 
as an instrument t 


upon education primarily 
distinctly higher among stu 


small, the percentages are 


among teachers. 

Tt is difficult to exp 
their viewpoints 
generally the majorit 


Jain these differences between students and teach- 
regarding the principal goal of education. - To 
y of students and teachers consider 
goal of education, one can say that 
egarding the goals of education among 
jal interacting groups in the urban 
But the differences observed with respect to the 


udents to one or the other of the three 
icate the necessity 


Jications for in- 


ers in 
the extent that 
good citizenship to be the principal 


there is a fair measure of consensus r 


students and teachers the two princi 
secondary school system. 
importance given by teachers and st 
values viz. culture, economic security and high status ind 
to probe these differences further and to analyse their imp 
teraction between students and teachers in urban schools. 
Although there is a consensus among the majority of students and 
egarding the opinions on the role of the student and the principal 
there are marked differences between teachers and 
t conform to the majority. 
of students and teachers think that stu- 
dents st ork or that they should atleast 
do household work in addition to studies. The percentages of teachers 
who think that students should confine themselves exclusively to studies 
are small and so are the percentages of those who belong to the other 
hould not only study and do house- 


extreme, the group that says that they $ 
hold and welfare work but participate in politics as well. But among those 


teachers r! 
goal of education, 
students whose opinions do no 

For instance, the majority 


hould do household and welfare w 
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who belong to those two ‘cate 


gories the differences between teachers and 
students are distinct. 


A larger percentage of teachers believe that students 
should confine themselves to their studies, 


those who believe that a 
larger among the students 

In their conception regarding the goals of education 
majority of students and teachers agree in that they consider 
ship as the principal goal of education, 


in that among those who do not consider 
teachers in considerably 


whereas the percentages of 
student should take part in politics as well 


are 


again, the 
good citizer.- 
However, the two groups differ 
citizenship as the principal goal 
larger percentages emphasise c 
Security, whereas the percentages of those who consi 


principal goal of education are higher among the students than they are 
among teachers, 


ulture or economic 
der high status as the 


CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Section I—A SUMMARY 


NDIA is committed to the development of a society based on a scientific 
3 technology and the values of social equality, democracy and secula- 
rismi. This study is devoted to an examination of whether education is 
governed by these goals and whether it can be said to contribute to the 
development of these values and attitudes. While equality in educa- 
tional opportunity and modernization are two important foci of interest in 
the study, it also seeks to provide data on the attitudes of students and 
teachers in the area of education, the occupational aspirations of students, 
and the occupational satisfactions and adjustments of the teachers. 

The study which utilizes the method of a survey based on the use 
of precoded questionnaires covers a sample of students, teachers, heads of 
institutions and parents. The different respondents have been chosen from 
four levels of education—the primary school, the secondary school, the 


liberal arts and science colleges, and professional colleges of medicine and 
ytechnics. d over eight 


„engineering and the pol The sample is distribute 

states—two states from each region. In each state a multi-stage sample 
was selected based on an initial classification of communities characterized 
by different combinations of educational institutions. From each of the 
five or six types of communities, two were chosen; and with each com- 
munity two neighbouring villages were selected. From all the communities 


so selected a random sample of institutions at each level of education was , 
chosen. The sample of respondents were persons who were related to 


these institutions as students, teachers, etc. 
n uses primarily the frequency distribution for 


The tabulation desig: 
different respondent groups: This is particularly so in the all-India report. 
The state reports use some cross-tables as well. The analysis is based on 
percentage distributions. The levels of significance of difference have been 
determined and broadly indicated in the second chapter, but not used in 
the body of the report. The study uses ranking as a device in the com- 


parisons of sample-groups of students. 
The results of the study are representative of the particular population 


studied. Being not a strictly random sample the result cannot serve as a 
basis for making state-wise estimates for student or teacher populations as 


ICAT: j y PORT 
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ieni 9 rst time they 
a whole. The data, however, are significant because for the first time ) 
i i i i shi is large and, 

give comparative material on a nation-wide sample which is large 
though not randomly chosen, is characte 


rized by freedom from individual 
investigator-bias. 


The total sample of the study, for all the states together, 
consists of 23,440 respondents made up of 11,631 students, 6,247 parents, 
3,381 school teachers, 380 school heads, 


1,640 college teachers and 111 
heads of colleges. 


STUDENTS 


The student sample, like the other 
numbers from state to state because of 
community types—based upon vari 
the same from state to state and t 
were available in the communitie: 
number required. Further, 
final year students in one se 
number of students even f 
number of institutions of 
states have not been pool 
affect the presentation, 


The students studied in the s 
of 16 and 22 years, T] 


at each stage of educ In almost every state, 
education, the girls are younger than the boys by 

State variations exist but they are not 
groups of student respondents, 


samples in the study, varies in 
many reasons. The number of 
ied combinations of institutions—is not 
he institutions of a particular type that 
s were also not always available in the 
since the student sample consisted of all the 
ction there was no way of ensuring an equal 


Ha e 
rom communities where there were the sam 
each type. 


` r l 
Since, however, the data from al 
ed together 


H 7 
> the variation does not materially 


res 
ample are generally between the ag 


he average age of the student is successively higher 


ation. 


r- 
about one year. ae 
Consistent for the different sub- 


Thus it is not Possible to say that students 
from one state are generally older or younger than students from another 
. State. The younger age of girls is probably suggesti 


: 4 ve of a class and caste 
differential between the samples of gir 

While the data on caste 
do suggest that the percentag 
is considerably higher 


satisfactory or accurate, they 
and backward caste students 
mong girls. There is also a 


students of all the states. With the 
portion of scheduled and backward 
rally less than 10 per cent above 15 per cent. It should be 
noted though that the Percentage of students who do not reply to the 
question on caste is also considerable—4. to 16 per cent even after climinat- 
ing the extremes. 


E 
and at each level © 


© a 
a se 
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The ne majority of the high school students (61 to 94 
per cent) expectedly elong to the Hindu religion, but their percentage 
is often lower than the percentage of Hindus in the total population. This 
implies that some of the religious minority groups are “over-represented” 
among the students. This greater representation of religious minority 
groups among students is particularly noticeable among girl students. The 


ally over-represented are Christians and Jains. Muslims 


communities gener 
are over-represented only in Andhra. At the college. and professional college 


level the plurality of Hindu students increases. However, among girl stu- 


dents in four states the proportion of Hindu students drops as “one moves 


from the high school to the college level. 

From the point of view of the mother-tongue of students the student 
population is very mixed. This is particularly the case at higher levels of 
education. Mysore, Maharashtra, Andhra and Rajasthan have more mix- 
ed student populations—atleast in this study—than Gujarat, Bengal, Orissa 


and Punjab. In the former states a decision to use only the regional 


language as a medium of instruction might present problems to atleast 20 


per cent of the students. 


Despite the fact that 80 per cent of the c 
than 25 per cent students in any state, at the 


homes with illiterate 


ountry’s population is illi- 


terate, there are not more 
high school level or above, who are drawn from 
fathers. About 40-60 per cent of the boys and 60-90 per cent of the girls 
are drawn from homes where the fathers have had atleast secondary school 
education. Girls are generally drawn from better-educated homes. 
In terms of occupational background most students are dra 
urban, occupational groups. The purely rural occupation are represented 
only to the extent of 21 to 35 per cent of the high school students and 
slightly higher among the college students. - The urban, white-collar back- 
ground of students is particularly emphasized in the case of girl students, 
“Who are drawn from this group in percentages varying from 50 to 75 per 
cent. The urban, manual group is never represented by more than 7 to 


10 per cent of the student body in any state. 
‘There is thus unequal representation of different sections of the popu- 


lation among the students studying at the high school, college and pro- 
fessional college level. Even allowing for the fact that not all sections 
need necessarily wish to join institutions of higher education, there is pro- 
bably an element of unequal representation, though we cannot make this 
sis of our data. Children of poorer sections of the 
populations those, engaged in direct manual labour are less likely to be 
ng the student population at all the successive levels of 
be so even at the primary education level. 
tal occupations shows that a very small 


wn from 


assertion on the ba 


represented amo: 
education. This is found to 
An analysis of data relating to paren 
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proportion of the children, whether in the urban or rural areas, are drawn 
from the groups of “agricultural labour” or “manual worker”. 
centage of literate parents is very high—40 per cent and more—even 
among primary school children in rural areas. 
About 55-75 per cent of the students say 
subjects in the classroom. Those who do no 
Proportion at any level of education. 
having difficulty in following their subje 
teacher to explain the subject properly. 
The percentage of students who do not keep up with their class work 
is 10-25 per cent, except in the case of profession 
the percentage is between 25-50 per cent. 
who ask for help from their teachers is the lowest in the professional 


colleges. High school students ask for such help most commonly—about 


70 per cent; college students somewhat less commonly—about 60 per cent. 
Only about 50 per cent of the professional college students ask for help 
from the teachers, 


The per- 


they are able to follow the 
t follow is not a negligible 
About half of those who admit ‘to 
cts attribute it to the failure of the 


al college students where 
Yet the proportion of students, 


A substantial attend coaching classes 
or have special tutors. The percentage varies between 40 and 70 per 
apable that the Indian 


‘avily on the formal instructor to be able to 


: Where the class instructor is not able to 
meet his needs, he looks to a home tutor or a coaching class instructor to 
help him 

STUDENTS? 


ATTITUDES IN EDUCATION 


The dependence of the students on th 


; : e formal instructor is consistent 
with the students’ image of the role of teachers, 
teachers to be their s i 


subjects. Even at 


centages who express 
Between 40 and 6 's and at all stages 
“good citizenship.” To make stu- 
the goal of education by about 
“economic security” is accepted 
of the students. 


: k that they should be concerned 
ile at school, Ab 


P in house} 
say that they should take Part in politics as well, 
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FUTURE PLANS 


Most students (45 to 65 per cent) at all levels of education said that 
they wished to continue their education further after they had completed 
their high school, college or professional college education, as the case might 
be. Even in the case of students studying for the professions those who 
planned to take up work immediately did not exceed two-fifths of the res- 


pondents in any state. 
ished to continue their education expected that 


Half of those who w 
their families would be able to support their continued education. The 
d some other way of sup- 


rest hoped for partial support or expected to fin 
porting themselves. The proportion of those expecting full family support 
for continued education, was higher among girls than among boys. This 
conformed to the finding that at all levels of education the girls came 
from higher status families than the boys. 

While a substantial proportion of students wish to continue their edu- 
cation in and beyond the college, about a third to half of them are not 
certain that education will help them achieve their goals in life. This 
gives rise to the suspicion that at least in the case of some students con- 
tinued education is a Way of keeping themselves busy until they find a job 


or, in the case of girls, until they get married. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
The occupations most sought after by students are those of executive 
and scientific personnel and the learne law, medicine, €n- 
gineering Or college teaching. About 50-65 per cent of the students opt 
for this group. The next most important group of occupations, chosen 
by 10-20 per cent of the students, are the clerical and lower administrative 
occupations. In some states an equal percentage of students at the high 
school level express a preference for joining the armed forces. Hardly 
anyone chooses the rural, agricultural or the urban, manual occupations. 
A comparison of data on occupational choice and occupational back- 
ground shows that the major direction of desired mobility is from the 
rural-agricultural and urban-clerical groups to the urban-executive and 
pations. Education is very obviously viewed as a chan- 


professional occu 
nel for securing @ place in ihe upper half of the white-collar occupations. 
This trend characterizes both boys and girls and students at all levels of 


education. 


d professions of 
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SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


Student attitudes were sought to be 


caste, religion, political leadership, 
of modernity or tradition. 


ascertained on the subjects of 
ete. with a view to judge the degree 
ality characteristic of different samples of students. 
aste a majority of students in most groups stated 
place in social and political life, but there seemed 
to be some relationship between the level of education and the percentage 
of response denying any role to caste. Also, at the high school level, 
boys were much more likely’ to deny any role to caste than girls. 

The students, who would categorically deny 
in their ‘Personal lives, are generally fewer 
place in social and political life. The diffe 
tically significant. However, on this point, 
between level of education and the 
even in their personal lives, 


About 35-65 per cent of the students 
assert that religion has nothing to do with v 


Strive for improving his lot in life. The variation in percentages is, con- 
siderable, Students of pr i 


any place to caste even 
than students who deny it a 
rences are likely to be statis- 
there is no lincar relationship 
percentage of those who reject caste 


high school students give radical res- 


Also, boys are much more likely 
n in this matter than are girls. 


Proportion of students 
Saying that the changes tak- 
Proportion of those 


their own chances of success, 


soot Sys are more 
girls and the professionai colleg 


e boys are th 


im 
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t atuais generally do not think that politicians pay much attention 
o views of persons iù their position. Only about 10-20 per cent of stu- 


dents i . f 
ents in most sample groups—except in West Bengal—believe that their 


views are ik 
ews are heeded by politicians. 


Fhe proportion of students who have sought to communicate their 


; ree issues to political leaders or government officials, is also small. 
9 a per cent of students have communicated their views “often”. 
inicated them “sometimes” the percentage 
different sample groups: 

of secularism and the stu- 
democratic polity, an effort 
al orientation to life along 
rientation and the 


Including those who have commu 
rises to between 15-35 per cent in 

Apart from student attitudes in the area 
dents’ readiness to participate actively in the 
he students’ gener 


was ss i 
s also made to ascertain t 
y—other-worldly o 


two dimensions—viz the this-worldl 

passive—purposive orientation. 
r: On both the questions the student-responses were overwhelmingly 
modernistic” 65 to 90 per cent of the students expressed their preference 
it to establish a factory and provide employment to 
ho turned 


several hundreds of his countrymen rather than for the person W. 
the path of goodness to the people of the 


plurality of students—between 80-98 
posive, accomplishing type of 
ly sought to enjoy his life as 


for ; 
r a person who set ov 


an ascetic and sought to show 
country; similarly, an even greater 
per cent—expressed a preference for the pur 
person rather than for the person who passive 


it came. 
The sex and the educational Jevel differences were not very noticeable 


on either of these questions. The inter-state differences, however, were 


larger. Punjab, Bengal and Rajasthan had the highest percentage of the 


dhra, Mysore and Orissa the lowest percentage 


« 
modern” responses and An 
t unmistakable difference 


lves the modern orien- 
The difference seemed 


ty of students regard- 
thers as “modern” 


f others the over- 


of such responses. j 
_ On both these questions, as a slight bu 
in the number of students who attributed to themse 
tation and the number who tributed it to aA 
to indicate that there was ater possibili 
ing themselves as “modern cir regarding ° 
though in their self-evaluation as evaluation © 
whelming majority chose the “1 
Finally, students were ask : : 
proper basis of esteem given to 4 pe as society: 
i isti y status and cas 
d characteristics of educa- 


be based on the ascribed char: TEF 
it be -elatively achievementP® s 
e based on the relayi? all Jevels of education students 


> than of th 


in their opinion was the 
Should such. esteem 
te or should 


tion and income. In most states and r T is of social esteem The per 
; asl d i 

overwhelmi “education si i 
ningly chose a hia preference varied between 60 and 80 


centages of students, who gav 


TION q RT 
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per cent. Inter-state differences showed Bengal and Orissa to have 


g this response in all the five 
sample groups and Punjab and Mysore to have the least. As between 
professional, college boys chose “education” in 
college girls in the smallest percentage. 

Putting the responses on all the five sets of questions mentioned abays 
pondent groups in the sample it appeared that students 
‘from West Bengal, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan samples were somewiar 
more likely to choose the ‘modern’ response than students from the other 
four states, college students were the most likely 
to give the modern response and college girls the least likely to do so, if 


their respective response on all the five sets of questions and in all state 
samples were considered together., 


The state, sex and ed 


Also, the professional 


ucational level of the respondents were all w 
è . 1 
mining the modernity of a student sample, va 
. . . . e 
among girls unlike among boys, higher education was not found to 


$ : are ys »stions 
associated with a greater likelihood of a modern response on all questio! 
taken together, 


ScnooL TEACHERS 


r RAR occupa- 

5 2 S 
ent and commitment, and the social attitudes and value 
of school teachers. T) 


he total sample of teachers consists of 1,066 teachers 
(630 men and 436 


women) at the primary school level and 2,315 teachers 
(L444 and 871 women) at the secondary school level. These teachers— 


both men and women and both Primary and secondary—are drawn from 
the same eight states chosen for the study. In the case of secondar schools 
the teachers and students have been chosen from the same schools. The 
number of teachers—both men and women—who constate the sample 


his variation is related to the 


S could be Selected. In some states 


i ar re only 
five, In others there we 


h groups of teachers, wo- 
than men, The lower age-group 
the possibility of a greater 
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turn-over among women since for many of them gainful employment is 
limited to the pre-marital stage of their lives. 

In most states, both among men and women and at both primary 
and secondary levels, the teachers belonging to the higher castes form the 
largest single group and the teachers of the “scheduled” caste form the 
smallest group. The percentage of “scheduled” caste teachers is higher at 
tle primary school level than at the secondary school level. In Andhra 
and Mysore, Muslims and Christians have the largest proportion among ` 
primary school women. The percentage of “scheduled” and “backward” 
caste primary women teachers is not above 7 per cent in any state, except in 
Andhra and Mysore. ‘The percentage of “scheduled” and “backward” caste 
teachers is lower at the secondary stage. than at the primary school stage. 
This decrease in “backward” and “scheduled” caste teachers is accompanied 
by an increase in the percentage of non-Hindu teachers at the secondary 


stage. 
view of the religious composition of teachers in the 


From the point of 
sample, it appears that the minority religious communities are represented 
age and among 


at the secondary stage than the primary st 
The modal percentages are, of course, 


except among primary women teachers 
lity of Muslims among primary school 


more strongly 
women more than among men. 
those of the majority community 
in Andhra where there is a plura 


women teachers in our sample. 
Most teachers tend to describe the circumstances 1n which they were 


brought up as either “average” or “stringent”. Very few of them describe 
themselves as having been “well-off? in their childhood. But, there is a 
clear variation between primary and secondary school teachers and bet- 
n. About 30 to 50 per cent of primary men teachers des- 
aces as “average” and 40 to 60 per cent as “stringent”. 


Among secondary school men teachers the position is reversed—50 to 60 


per cent say their circumstances were “average” and 20 to 40 say they 
men the percentage who describe the cir- 


were “stringent”. Among wor 
cumstances as “average” is between 45 and 65 for primary teachers and 


between 55 and 75 for secondary teachers. Thus secondary school teach- 
ers come from somewhat better circumstances than primary school teachers 
and women from better circumstances than men. The inter-sex variation 
than the primary-secondary stage variation within each sex group. 
The men primary and secondary teachers are mostly drawn from 
he grandparents practised a rural occupation. The women 
had an urban-occupational background even in 
extent than men teachers; among 
men teachers were more often 
imary school women teachers. 


ween men and wome 
cribe their circumstar 


is greater 


homes where t 


teachers, on th 
their grandfather's generation to a greater 
e secondary school wo 


women teachers th 
drawn from urban backgrounds than the pr 


e whole, 
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At the level of the father’s generation the percentage of primary school 
men teachers drawn from urban-occupation 
er. Even so, modally the background 
rural for men teachers. This is also true for secondary school men teach- 
ers though the percentage of secondary school men teachers with rural- 
occupational background is somewhat lower th 
school men teachers. 

Among women the occupation 
is urban in a majority of cases. 

. school teachers than among prima 


al background is slightly high- 
at the father’s generation remains 


an in the case of primary 
k: 
al background at the father’s generation 
This is even more so among secondary 
ry school teachers. 

Thus taking occupational and economic backgrounds together women 
are seen to be drawn more from the “urban” and “average” family back-" 
grounds than “stringent” and “rural” backgrounds. Men—particularly 
primary school teachers—are drawn more from “rural” occupational and 
economically “average” backgrounds. Secondary school women, primary 
school women, secondary school men and primary school men thus re- 
present successively more “disadvantaged” backgrounds. ; 

The influence of these varying backgrounds is reflected in the varying 
evaluations of their own Occupational status by teachers as compared with 
the occupational Status of their fathers, The primary school men have 
generally the highest Percentage of teachers who think that they have 
moved higher in th l scale as compared with their fathers; 


generally the lowest such percentage 1n 


e occupationa 


e 


‘awn from better edu- 
an men are and secondary school 


highest percentages of well-educated fathers of all the 


own education there is c 
ary and the secondary 
tates a majority of te 
In the ‘other 

most of the teact 
ool stage. At th 
s in most states, 
’s degree level. Th 
and women teach 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


onsiderable variation between 
stage. At the primary stage 
achers have not completed their 
three states—viz. West Bengal, 
ners have completed their educa- 
e secondary stage, an overwhelm- 
have completed their education 
e differences in the educational 
ers are, however, not striking. 


beyond the bachelor 
attainment of men 


Though the general education of 
is lower than' the high school final sta 
kind of a diploma or certificate in t 


a majority of prim 
Se, most of them h 
eaching. Those w 


ary school teachers 
ave obtained some 
ithout any profes- 


———— 
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a 15 and 30 per cent. At the secondary 
obtained some professional degree, 
professional qualifications are 


sional qualifications are betweet 

stage again most of the teachers have 

eam = > Those without any 

een! 49 and 30 per cent In different state samples. 

gd peter of teachers who are members of professional organi- 
s small—20 per cent or less. But the percentage who attend 

ions is somewhat larger. 

the teacher-administrator relation- 

lso more democratic at the 


Meetings of professional organizat 
ship oe to the general impression, 
De ems to be more formalized and is a 
ae than at the secondary stage. A larger proportion of pri- , 
anak ee say that regular staff meetings are held than is true of se- 
hive e 3 ae Also, a consistently larger proportion of primary teach- 
the = rat they feel free to discuss their problems in the meetings than 
es mparable percentage of secondary school teachers. 

The teachers’ contact with the parents of students is modally describ- 
ed as “occasional”. The mode of contact was mostly the report card. 
Secondary teachers believe that most parents are not interested in their 
children’s progress in school. 
VIEW OF STUDENT ROLE AND EDUCATION 

Both primary and secondary teachers consider ihat the student has 
a role to play in relation to the larger society and his family. His role 

limit the student to 


is not limited to his studies alone. Those who would 
his studies are rarely more than 30 per cent in any sample group: On 


r! conc a 
the other hand, an even smaller percentage of teachers would ede 


role in “politics” to their students. Ua 
Consistent with their view of the student role, teachers regar bash 
as the major goal of education. To be 

> and “to achieve 2 higher 


Ki i sat 9 
ation for “good citizenship” goa 
“to achieve economuc security 
d fewer teachers as the goals 


a cultured person”, 
ibed to by fewer an 


s : : 
tatus in society” are subscr 
of education. k r 
e present system of education does in- 

feel that more 


The teachers believe that th n 
of values among the students though they 
ection. : 

chers at the primary stage 
nd deferential. The second- 


rable image of the student. 


hat negligent and incapable 


Generally speakin , 
regarded the student as capable, discip 
ary teachers do not wholly shar 
They consider the student deferentia 
of independent thought. 

The majority of me 
caste is in some way Te 


Jined a 


secondary, believe that 


primary and 
ance of the students. 


n teachers, 
‘form: 


P A ee 
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Women hold this view to a lesser degree. 
this view the least. 

None of the teacher g 


affect the students’ perforn 


Women primary teachers share 


roups, however, feel that religion and language 
nance one way or the other. 


SOCIAL VALUES 


A majority of primary as well as secondary teachers place themselves 
at the middle level in the social hierarchy. Only a small proportion of 
_teachers—about one-fifth—think that a change of status is easy to achieve. 

Most of the teachers feel that politicians and government officials pay 
little or no attentio Ons in their position, but as 
between primary ar primary teachers seemed to 
have among them more persons who thought that their opinions mattered 
with leaders and officials than the Secondary teachers, 


Very few of the teachers, in either of the two groups, however, had 
written or communicated thei 


r views to leaders and Officials on any matter 
of public importance. 


n to the opinions of pers 
nd secondary teachers the 


`a person who would 
ers rather than for one who becomes 


achers in all the sample 


SToups express a prefer- 
vidual rather than for the 


individual who passively 


that the esteem given to a 
$ i p $ income, 
caste or family of birth. i tion rather than on in > 


Tur CoLLEGE TEACHERS 


The study covered a 


sample of 1640 
the liberal arts and science 


colleges on th 


I 
Í 
i 
' 


. girls, 14 were c ici 
girls, 14 were colleges of medicine, 14 w 


» 


. 
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the teachers were contacted were 136— 
ere arts/science colleges for 
lleges of engineering and 


n 4 : : . 4 
umber of institutions from which 
Ps 


of whi z 
which 62 were arts/science colleges, 32 w 
ere co 


14 were polytechnics. 
we hen teachers in the non-professional colleges about a third are 
SOES a two-thirds are men. In professional colleges there were few 
iota and they were almost all found only in medical colleges. The 
age age of men teachers from non-professional colleges is 34 years. The 
college women are younger by about five years. The average age of pro- 
fessional college teachers is 33, years. College teachers are reluctant to 
give information on their caste affiliation and in some sample groups the 
Percentage of non-response is between 15 and 45, However, the data 
Suggest that the proportion of teachers who belong to the “scheduled” castes 
is negligible and the proportion of those who belong to the other “backward” 
Santos is also small in most states. By religion most of the teachers are 
Hindus (over 70 per cent). Even so Christians, Zoroastrians and Jains 
are represented in the sample in somewhat larger proportions than their 


representation in the population o An overwhelming pro- 
Portion of teachers from each state claim that their mother-tongue 1s the 


Same as the language of their state—except in the case of Maharashtra, 


Mysore and Rajasthan where this percentage Varies between 33 and 63. 
n and women are educated upto the M.A. level. Some 
centage is between 5 and 10 in most states. 
hers there is a greater variation in the level 
age of them—30 to 50 per cent 
a larger percentage of 
1 degrees as well. 


som 
f the country. 


l The college me 
lave their Ph.D. but their per 
Among professional college teac 
of qualifications attained. A larger percentas 
—hold only their first degrees: Yet, there is 4! 
them, 10 to 30 per cent, who have obtained their doctoral deg i 
About 30 to 40 per cent of the men teachers from pe as a 

as non-professional colleges come from homes where the grandiat Ha ave 
been educated beyond the middle school level. Among women this Hae. 
centage is between 45 and 65. ‘At the level of the father's generation, there 
the educational background of teachers. Among 
mpleted college edu- 


is a i t i ve cCoO 
an improvemen in h ha 
o 4 


women teacher: -sty have fathers W 
achers a majority hav y i Aion 
cation. Among college men this percentage is between 25 and 45. Among 
i 3 between 30 and 50. The data suggest that 
5 better educated 


professional college men it i : 

ri ; x oe teachers à 
k ofessional and technical college te% of an is true for col- 
omes and homes with longer traditions 


lege men generally. 


vhere the father 


£ om homes V 
are drawn fr $ 
š There is, 


hers i: 
re ite-collar occupations. 


Most of the college nité 
was engagsa 2 oina Pat i ua and college women. The 
however. Tari ween CO ege ! s 3 

ver antite Pa as well as non-professional colleges have a 

ssional ¢ y 


college men, in profe 


{ 
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substantial proportion of the fathers in one of the rural occupations. = 
is less often the case among fathers of college women. Women co s 
teachers are drawn from occupationally as well as educationally advantagec 
homes. , ewe 

A comparison of Occupations of fathers of college teachers with 
Occupation of college teaching itself would indicate th Hoes 
college men have improved their Occupational status. Among u 
women this proportion would be between one-fifth and two-fifths. 1e 
professional college teachers come from advantaged homes in larer an 
Portions than non-professional college men teachers but in smaller propor- 
tions than women teachers of non-professional colleges, 

A majority of college teachers in all 
background. But among the men 
likely to have been to 


at about half the 


about 25-40 per cent of the men are 
1 their life: among 
cases. About 10-30 
y were mainly brought up in 
i give this reply in any 
State, 
The data on social background indicate that college teachers are 
drawn from urban, educat 


ed, white-collar homes. 
advantaged homes in larger Proportions than men 
ween men teachers in non-professional and profession 
though they suggest that te 
somewhat larger Proportions 
professional colleges, 


The women come from 
- The differences bet- 
al colleges are small 
achers in professional colleges are drawn in 
from advantaged homes than teachers in non- 


CHOICE OF PROFESSION 


An overwh 


elming majority (65 per 
of non-professio 


nal colleges have r 


is is particularly tru 
hand, among teach 


followed occup 


cent and 


above) of the teachers 
never followed 


any occupation other than 
omen teachers, On the other 
‘ al colleges, 40 to 75 per cent have 
an teaching, 

in non-professional 
in profesional colleges had 
taking to teaching. Among 


in status than their father’s. Their p 
The women college teachers overwh 
status to be the same or lower than tł 


ercentages range between 50 and 80. 
their occupational 


1e occupational Status of their fathers 


> 


ee 
4 


-e I a O O O 
————_ ae 


classes 
- Among non-p! an 
+ this additiona 
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ional status to be lower 


i who consider their occupati 
t and is generally 


The percentage of mer 
more than 16 per cen 


than their fathers’ is’ nowhere 
negligible. 

Navies : = 
either men nor women college teachers would like to change their 


occupati ~ . 
ipation. Generally, 60-80 per cent of them in every 
ntage of those who would con- 


The perce 
among teachers of professional colleges. 
ish to continue as college 


ey would w: 
cent) who wish to continue be- 


pation. 


group wish to 


continue as college teachers. 
=e a change is slightly higher 
ee ee 
cause it is now ae i x A AG 

v too late for them to change their occu 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


teachers have been in the 


Among women teachers the proportion 
e-fourths of the women teachers 


From one-third to one-half of the college 


ig for less than five years. 
ge in two states more than three-fo 
ica. k ian five years of teaching experience. PMOs of the college 
s—men and women—teach the subjects which they have studied 


at some st : : 
me stage in their educational career. Among professional college 
imes to less than half the sample 


teachers thi 

ay bo proportion goes down many ti 
bably o ve faster growth of specialization 1m the technical fields is pro- 
y one of the explanatory factors for this situation. 
men and women te 
00/- per mensem- In professional 
ent of the cases. None of the 
n more than Rs. 1,250/- 


rs in professional colleges 


nd to eighty per cent of the achers in non- 
solisges = colleges earn less than Rs. 5 
men and ae happens in less than 50 per € 
De diens women in non-professional colleges oF 
earn a At least 5-15 per cent of the teache 
Income. 

no t ey of the college teachers in most groups =y Dia OR 
E other than from their colleges. Among inn eed: 
ing Tio So 1s higher—between 70-90 per cent. There is, Re NN s es 
§ Portion of teachers who are engaged jn tuition work or Coac hing 
hers 20-60 per cent in 


-ofessional college men teach 
] work; among profes- 


Ts states admit to engaging in 
al college teachers it is between 5 an 
ahd majority of the me 
ges in six states say that 
teach. Among professiona 
a large majority. However 
ers in nearly all the groups say that t st 
in the formulation of courses. The two facts of particip 
faction cannot be easily reconciled. i 


n non-professional col- 
- fed with the courses that they 
e who are satisfied are in 
a majority of teach- 


] college teac 
somewhat 2 St oe 
hey have à sense of participation 
ation and dissatis- 


teachers i 


they are no 
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It appears from the answers of college teachers that staff meetings 
are normally held in most of the institutions and a majority of teachers 
say that they generally feel free to discuss all college matters at such meet- 
ings. Most of them are also satisfied that decisions taken at these meet- 
ings are generally carried out by the administration. 


The replies given by the college teachers indicate that in a large 
majority of institutions teachers are not represented on the managitig 
committees of the institutions. 


Very few of the teachers from non-professional colleges are members 
of professional or academic organizations and associations. In no case does 
the proportion exceed one-in-three for 
The teachers of professional colleges, ho 
nizations in larger proportions. 
bodies in most states, 


men and one-in—four for women. 
wever, are members of such orga- 
About half of them are members of such 


The proportion of non-professional colle 
Papers at academic meetings is small—general] 
college women and less than 25 per 
teachers in professional coll 


ge teachers who have read 
y less than 15 per cent among 
cent among college men. Among 
eges this percentage is between 25-55. 

Between one-third to two-thirds of teachers have never published any- 
thing by way of articles, books, research reports, ete. Between the three 
groups of teachers men in non-professional colleges have the highest per- 


centage of those who claim to have published something at some time in 
their career, 


ATTITUDES IN THE AREA OF EDUCATION 


lege teachers seem 


i to regard “simplification 
ogic function, 


A slightly lower percentage 
nd integration of knowledge 


Ses helps in fosterin lent-teacher 

§ a close student 
relationship. About 40-60 per cent of them Say that they know at least 
ten students well enough for these students to feel fy ee to consult them in 


their studies as well as in personal Matters, 
Between 20 to 40 per cent te 
concern themselves exclusively with their studies, 
would expect students to help in their (students 
work and also participate in community welfare a, 
ers would like students to take part in politics, 


achers would expect their students to 


The rest of the teachers 
") families, in household 
Ctivities, Very few teach- 
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e teachers say that student performance is 


likely to be affected—for better or worse—-by his caste affiliation. Those 
who think that language and religion are likely to affect student perform- 
ance are generally less than 30 per cent. The percentage of teachers who 


categorically deny that caste, language or religion have any influence on 
student performance is between n different sample groups 


30 to 60 per cent i 
ard on different questions. 

The majority of college teachers in nearly all sample groups consider 
students to be negligent, drifting and incapable of independent thought. 
However, they do not all consider them to be indisciplined. In fact, a 
majority of the teachers consider students to be deferential in their be- 
haviour. 

On the question of th 
(55-85 per cent) in most samp 
favour the continuance of English. 


say they will be able to teach in their region 
effort. Those who are in favour of the use © 
in a majority among the non-professional teachers in Bengal and Gujarat 
and among college men in Rajasthan. Very few of the professional college 


teachers are in favour of adoption of Hindi or the regional languages as 


media of instruction. 


About 25-45 per cent of th 


iction a majority of teachers 


le groups, except in West Bengal and Gujarat, 
However, 2 majority of teachers also 
al language even if with some 
f the regional language are 


e medium of instru 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
t states believe that religion 


strives to improve his lot in 
50 and 70. The percent- 
onse are lower than the percent- 
s, but the differences are not 
al colleges do not have higher 
igion than the teachers in 


A majority of men college teachers in mos 

: has nothing to do with whether or not a man 
life. Their percentages are generall 
ages of women teachers who give this resP 
ages for men in four of the eight state 
consistently large. The teachers in profession 


percentages of those who deny any role to rel 
non-professional colleges- 

In their attitude to 
express themselves with ap 
in every group think that the changes 
think that they can themselves in any W s . 
—though still a majority among men teachers, they are a minority among 
E Intrespect EO lives, very few teachers, usually less than 
15 per cent, think that they can improve their position m the social hierar- 
chy. They consider themselves largely to be at the middle level in society 
and do not expect to be able to change this situation. dn fact, 60-80 per 
cent think it is hard to pring about any change in position. 


ing place around them most teachers 
i to ninety per cent of teachers 
are for the better. Those who 


ay influence the change are fewer 
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College teachers don’t believe that their opinions are heeded much by 
politicians or government officials. Those who have even “sometimes 
communicated their views to leaders and officials on matters of public in- 
terest are usually less than 30 per cent—except in Andhra where 44 and 
48 per ‘cent teachers say that they have written “sometimes” to officials 
and leaders. 

In their attitude to life the college teachers, like other respondents, 
are “this-worldly”. Those who approve of the person who becomes a 
sadhu are hardly 15 per cent except among a few groups in Gujarat and 
Mysore. They all like -the activist individual who works for results and 


seeks to accomplish things. Most of the teachers also consider themselves 
to be nearer the activist type of person. 


Like the school teachers, the colle 
bers that education should be the b 


hardly any group is this percentage 
above 70, 


ge teachers also reply in large num- 
asis of esteem shown to a person. In 
less than 60 and in many cases it is 


THE Parents 


The study of parents or guardians of primary and secondary school 


children was undertaken to find out the social distribution of parents o 
school children, their views regarding the goals of education and their 
social attitudes and values. 


‘ image 

It also sought to ascertain the parents’ ee 

of teachers, their concept of the role of students and their aspirations 1° 
their wards. 


Six thousand, two 


from eight different sta 
munities wher 


+ terviewed 
hundred and forty-seven parents were inte pane 
tes, Of these 4,489 parents were resident 1 788 

econdary as well as primary school and. 


sys my 
two sets of communities have been referred to as “urban” and “rural” 1M 
the course of the report. 


In most states except Rajasth percentage of parents of pimin 
school children was higher by about 20 per cent than the percentage © 
parents of secondary school children. 

About 65 to 85 of the ed were fathers of the stu- 
dents in relation to whom interviewed. The others were 
guardians who were related as elder brot 


Hise her, uncle, maternal uncle, etc. ` 
The majority of parents are between 


an, the 


Parents interview 


xcept in Punjab where 61 per 
cent are Hindus and 47 per cent Sikhs, 


A majority of them belong to 
. castes other than the “scheduled” or the “backward”, Andhra and Mysore 
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have the highest percentage of “backward” caste parents. The “scheduled” 
castes are between 5 and 15 per cent of the parents in most states. ; 
Between 10 to 25 per cent of the urban parents are illiterate or barely 
literate. Among the rural parents this percentage ranges between 16 and 
64. Urban parents have a modal group of school educated persons. 
Most of the parents—67-75 per cent in the urban areas and 83-95 


per cent in the rural areas—earn an income of less than Rs. 3,000/- per 


annum. 
Expectedly, rural parents belong mainly to 
and 3, but in five states the percentage of parents who belong to this group 


even in the rural sector is only about 50-60 per cent. This suggests that 
there is a tendency for the agricultural sector of the rural population to 
be somewhat under-represented in the school population. Group 5 con- 
sisting of small business and trade is represented to the extent of 15-20 
per cent in the rural areas and 15-35 per cent in the urban areas. 
Generally, less than a fourth of the parents in every state claim to 
have regular contact with the teachers of their wards. Parents in rural 
areas have slightly higher percentages of those who claim regularity of 
contact than parents in urban areas. Over two-thirds of parents claim 
only an occasional contact. Here again, the percentage who claim such 
contacts is'higher in rural areas than in urban areas. The urban areas have 


a slight plurality among those who claim to have little or no contact with 


teachers. 
About 50 to 70 per cent of the v 
gress © 


cards for information on the pro 
this percentage is between 15 and 59. 
to keep themselves informed of their chi 
sussions with teachers. Less than a fourth as i 
keep themselves informed through discussions yi 
Generally, a majority of parents pon urban areas ; J 
their children through College and university. Rural parents aspire to do 
this in smaller proportions. Even the proportion of parents who aspire 
to educate their children beyond the school final level is somewhat lower 
than for the urban areas. In the urban areas this percenings = ee 
Enily above 55,,in the rural areas it is less than 40 in four of the eight 
States, 
The occupational aspiratio 
clear since a substantial proporti 
tioned occupations other than 


occupational groups 12 


irban parents rely on school report ' 

f their children. In the rural areas 
In the rural areas parents claim 

]d’s progress through direct dis- 

e parents in either group 

h their children. 

aspire to educate 


ns of parents for their children are not 
on of parents either did not reply or men- 


those categorized in the schedule. How- 


ever, since only a small percentage of those who chose to, give post-school 
education thought of technical training as a possibility it would appear 


that they hoped for their children to enter into the higher or lower ranks. 
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of administration. 


Teaching is another occupation that finds favour with 
` parents. 


About 15 to 30 per cent of the parents would not like their daugh- 
ters to take up any jobs at all. Almost an equal proportion show indeci- 
sion by not answering the question. Thirty to fifty per cent of the parents 
are prepared to allow their daughters to take up jobs. 
sistent rural-urban differences in the answers of p 

One-fourth to one-third of the parents except 
themselves only to their st 
generally, about fifty per ce 
help in household duties. 


There are no con- 
arents to this questien. 
their children to devote 
udies while they continue at school. But, 
nt of the parents would like the children to 
Another one-sixth would have them participate 


their children—while 
students—to take part in politics, 

per cent of the parents regard “economic 
This is the highest percentage of pre- 
espondents—whether students, school 


this particular goal. Correspondingly, 
“good Citizenship”, which had the 


modal preference among all other res- 
rality. 


appreciable or consistent rural-urban 
: oes ae 
“economic security” is 


gion, again, parents as a group 
achers. Modally—and in many 
hether or not a man will strive 


jasthan are nearer the lower 


ose from Andhra, West Bengal and Gujarat 


As citizens, 70 to 90 per cent of the Parents have never written or 
spoken to political leaders Or government officials, Rural-urban variation 
is almost non-existent on this question, About 25 to 40 per cent parents 
think that leaders pay no attention at all to what people in their position 
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to 70 per cent would say that they probably pay 


have to say. Another 40 
20 per cent think that leaders do pay attention 


some attention and 10 to 
to what people in their position might have to say. 

Ih their attitude to life parents share the “this-worldly” attitude of 
other respondent groups—70-90 per cent express preference for the son 
factory and provides jobs rather than for the other who 
In equally large percentages they prefer the 
erson to the passive one who enjoys life 
milar to the responses of stu- 


who sets up a 
takes to the religious path. 
accomplishing, purposive type of p Gt 
as it comés. Here again, their response 1S st 
dents and teachers. s 


á R pE 
_ Parents in large proportions—59 to / ae Paree 
should be the basis of the esteem that a person receives in society. 


a group which is itself highly mixed in its educational attainments this 


emphasis on eduaction as a status determinant ae seem to xan 
iti irine knowledge or an appreci 

the attached to acquiring knowledge i 

orty hood. This latter explanation 


of its instrumental value in earning a liveli hasis that parents lay 
would seem more appropriate in. view onime ae sti ae for a 
on economic security as the goal of education. es aa 20 per ate 
group so instrumentally oriented, very few parents— 


accept high income as the basis of esteem. 


75 per cent—say that education 


pENDICES 


Ay Questionnaires 
p i ‘A Note on the Sample Design 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 1 


Self Administered Respondent : Student 


3 An Appeal * 

So much is being said and written these days about what is right 
and wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is 
little material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think 
about education or what their own particular experience and approaches 
are. One object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essen- 
aterial so that the discussions among planners and policy 
The study will be carried out simultaneously in 
You are one of the individuals being request- 
You can help us by giving candid answers to 
a this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks 
and aspirations regarding education, occupa- 
d there are no right or wrong answers. 


nfidential. 


tially such m 
makers are facilitated. 
eight States in the country. 
ed to help in this process. 
the questions asked of you ir 
to understand your opinions 
tion, etc. This is not a test, an 
Your answers will be treated as co 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


* Issued by: 
‘The Convenor, l 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay 71, AS. 


PLEASE PROCEED TO PAGE TWO 


PTE e ee 


be filled in by the Investigator (Please read the 


“hi i is to 
This Section 1s o filling in Section) 


Instructions Sheet befor Serial No 
. eee G 
Name of Investigator a 
(1) Centre: Nane 5 r 2 3 405.6" 7 8 
y 1 <4 
(2) Cluster Nog ame of the Community and mark its 


ity: (State the n ! 

a R D as In the case of villages carefully mark whe- 
ppr ? 

ee village is attached to Community A or B 
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I— COMMUNITY A (Specify Name — om 
i) First village attached to Community A (Specify Name 
a 


ii) 


Second village attached to Community A (Specify 
Name 


Il 


=) 
COMMUNITY B (Specify Name———_______-) 


First village attached to Community B (Specify Name-- 
Se eee 
ii) — 


i) 


Second village attached to Community B (Specify 
Nam 
(4) Institution sponsorship: 1 


Municipal Institution 3 
ciety’s Institution 4— Un 
tion 

(5) Type of Institution: 1 


Government Institution 2— F 
Government-aided Registered So- 
aided, Registered Societys Institu- 


-Primary School 2 -Secondary 
School (for Men or Co-educational) 3— Secondary School (for 
Girls only) 4——Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 5— 
Arts College (for Women only) 6 Commerce College (for Men 
or Co-educational) 7 Commerce college (for Women only) 


8 Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 9———Sci- 
ence college (for Women only) ~=0——Medical College X— 
Engineering College Y. Poly-Technic 

Date——— Signature of: Investigator: 

Supervisop—— 


Instructions: — Read the Questionnaire carefully. Alternate answers 
have been provided for several questions, Kindly tick the relevant answer 
in the space Provided between 


the appropriate respons) ber and tl 
S nse number 
response as shown here: ; 


V—No Please answer all the questions 
in years completed) 1—__Bolow l4 years 2 14-16 
20-22 years 523-25 years 


arsi 7———_99 ears 
(11) State the name of your caste i abn 
If you are Hindu, Sikh Jain or B 
, d 
to which your fare belongs, * Buddhist, please mark the category 
I Scheduled Castes 2—— The Other Backward Classes 
3 ther Castes 4+—— Question not applicable 
(12) Sex: 1—— Male 2—_Femal 
(13) Religion: 1—Hindu 2—— Musli isti 
mei; ra usim 3. Christian 


6——_Neo-Buddhist 


(16) 


(17) 
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7 Zoroastrian 8———Any other 9————None 

(14 & 15) Mother-tongue 
Ol Assamese 02— Bengali 03 English 
04—— Gujarati 05——Hindi 06—— Kannada 
07— Konkani 08-——Marathi 09——Malayalam 
10——-Oriya 11——Punjabi 12———Sindhi 
13——Tamil i4—— Telugu 15—~Tulu 
16.—- Urdu 17——Any other 
Where do your parents live: . 
l Same place as my school/college 2- —Neighbouring village 
within 5 miles 3——A village beyond 5 miles | 4——Any other 
town or other city 
Where do you live 
1— Same place as my school/college 9.—_Ncighbouring village 
within 5 miles 3——A village beyond’ 5 miles 4——Any other 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


1——-Parents 2——Relatives 


town or city 


With whom do you live? 
3——Others (in a hostel, rented 


room etc.) 
Do you prefer urban to rural life 


1—I prefer urban life 9..-I prefer rural life 3 I cannot 


say 

Have you had any experience of rural life? 
If YES specify 1 Less than one year 
years 3 More than three years 

Do you keep up your reading with the lessons taught in 
1 Yes, 2 No 

What percentage of marks did you obtain in the last two of 
annual examinations? : 
Examination Less than 30% 30%-39% 40%-49% 50%-59% 
60% and above y 


1——Yes 2——No 
2———One to three 


your class? 


your 


Last examination 1 2- 3 Se a 
Last but one 6 7 geo {9=—— 30 
Do you have a special tutor? 1 Yes 2 No 

Do you attend any coaching classes? 1——Yes 2 No 

Does any one of your family help you.in your studies? 1 Yes 
2 No Micy 

After your school or college education what do you intend to do? 
1 Start working to earn my livelihood 2 Continue my 


studies further 3 I cannot say what I will do 
If you intend to undertake further education, will your family 


finance your education? 
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(29) 


(30) 
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1 Yes 2——No 3 Partially 
5—Not applicable 

Will you pursue your studies even if your family cannot finance 
your education? 

1 Yes 2— No 3 
5——Not applicable 
What ‘was your grandfather's (father’s father) education? 


4——I cannot say 


I cannot say 4——No reply 


1 Illiterate or barely literate 2 Primary school educated 
« 3—Middle/High school educated 4 College educated 


(31) 


OCCUPATIONS ( 


5—— Educated in the traditional system, either Sanskritic or Per- 
sian 6— I cannot say 
What was your father’s education? 


1 Illiterate or barely literate 2——-—Primary school educated 
3——Middle/High school educated 4 College educated 
5 Educated in. the traditional system, either Sanskritic or Per- 
sian 6 


I cannot say 


Before answering questions 32, 33, 34 read the classi- 
fication of occupations given below and 


z then indicate the appro- 
priate responses) 
ee 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land etc. 
troup 2 Tenant Cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent , fisherman 
etc. 
nate A eal labourer in agriculture, dairy etc. 
p e oprietor/Director/Managing Agent, etc. of big industrial con- 
er ies rae . 
E mine etc.; big businessman, wholesale merchant, pro- 
cee Bue or of transport, commission agent. 
j baiheate f small business, retail shop (grocery, tailoring shop, 
' E Roe ; handicraftsman ; independent businessman 
fat MoT none and employing none, like tailor, banker, 
x a vser; peddlar, priest, country medicineman ete 
ro K fent : 
up ae ai and ‘Sclentific/technical Personnel (degree holder or 
uivalent) ; 
officers: k „lke manager, accountant; Various types of 
rn tat alee chemist ete.; professional like doctor; 
> urer, professor, etc.: . ivate 
sector or working on his Sig > employed by public or privat 
Group 7 Ordinary administrativ, . 
e e staf: clerk st : ier, ‘re: 
cordkeeper, school teacher, retail sho ' ene aba 
Group 8 Skilled manual workers of Rew 


all types: fi : 
. ypes: foreman, machineman 
miner, factory worker, Craftsm:; E s P 


an, working as an employee of 
concern etc. A S PON 


em 
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Group 9 Unskilled Stall: peon, darwan, cooly, non-agricultural day 
. labourer, etc. 

Group 0 Armed Forces Personnel. 

Group X Other Occupations 

(32) ‘What is/was your grandfather’s (father’s father) main source of 
livelihood? : 
(a) Specify the occupation 
(b) Mention the Group from among the Groups above: Group 


y 


No. —— 
(33) What is/was your father’s main source of livelihood? 
(a) Specify the occupation 
(b) Mention the Group from among the Groups above: Group 
No. 
(34) What occupation would you like to follow after you complete your 
studies? 
(a) Specify the occupation———— 
(b) Mention the Group from among the Groups above: Group — 


No. ————— 
(35) Do you ask your teachers for help in your studies? 1 
- No. If no please mark the relevant reason below: 
9° I have not felt the need for help 3- —I hesitate to go 


Any other reason (please specify) 
Yes 


Yes 


to my teacher for help 4— 
(36) (a) Can you follow all the subjects in the class? 1 
No ° 


(b) What subjects can you not follow?——_—_____ 
(c) If you cannot follow any subject, what is the reason? (Mark 


below) 

2. Difficulty in understanding the language of 
instruction 

3._______—---—Teachers do not explain clearly 

qe Subject as such;.is difficult to understand * 
pe L Any, other reason (please specify) 


G-—--—-—— — Question not applicable 
(37) Of the two following statements, mark the one with which you 
agree. 
1 


A teacher should really be like a second parent to his stu- 
dents and should ensure their all-round development. 

pe A. teacher should primarily be concerned with teaching his 
subject in the class-room and should not worry student behaviour 


outside the class-room. 
(38) What do you think is the principal goal of education? 
1 To provide economic security 2 To achieve higher 
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(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


& 
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status in society 3 To be a cultured person 4—— To 
turn into a good citizen 5 Any other (specify) , 

Of the following statements with which do you agree most: 

1 A. student should be concerned with his studies only ; 
2—A student should also devote time to househould duties 

A student should also devote time to welfare work 
4—— A student should also take part in politics 

5 I cannot say ae 
Please choose one statement from the two given below with whic 


you agree most 
1 


political life 
2 


i RORIS ste 
Under certain circumstances, it may be inevitable that ca 
and religion should play a part in social and political life 


Please choose one statement from the two given below with which 
you agree 
1 Ww 
it has a 


hile caste should not play any part in public life, I think 
n important role in one’s personal life 


2—— Caste has no role to play either in public or in personal life 
If you do not belong to the Schedule 


d Caste, please state if you have 
any scheduled castes students among your close friends 
1 Saey PiN 3 I cannot say 4— Question not 
applicable , 


If you belong to the Scheduled Castes, please state if you have upper 
caste Hindus among your close friends. 

1—Yes 2—_Ny —I cannot say 4 

As you know, members of Scheduled Castes 
special facilities: 

(a) Special facilities in education 
(b) Special facilities 


are given three types of 


Gee Mites in employment opportunity; and ; 
(c) Special facilities in Political representation such as reservation 
of seats in the legislatures and other political bodies. 


Which of these special facilities do y i inued 
think be continue! 
for the Scheduled Caste? ee Po 


1—Special facilities in education 
ployment opportunity 
tation 4 —_N, 
opinion 

Do you think the present course of your education will help you 
in achieving your aim in life . 

1 Yes 2——No 


n 2— Special facilities in em- 
3— Specia] facilities in political represen- 


one of these special facilities 5 I have no 


3—I cannot say 


igi rt in social and 
Caste and religion should not play any part in social à 


Question not applicable 
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Taking everything into account how do you consider the chances 
for achieving the goals you have set yourself (especially with re- 
gard to occupation) ? 

{——Bright 2—— Fair 3 


Poor 4——I cannot say 


Qns. 47 to 51 should be answered only by students belonging to Scheduled 


(47) 


(54) 


Castes. All others will kindly proceed to ©: 92; 
Do you hold a freeship at present? 


1- _Yes, I receive a freeship 

aS I need a freeship, and I tried for one but I did not get it 
3——— need a freeship, but T have not tried for one 

4———— do not need a freeship, I have not tried for it, and do not 


receive it 

Does your father, brother, or any other relation give you monetary 
expenses, the purchase of books, etc.? 

1———Yes 2———_No 

Apart from a freeship, do you receive any financial assistance from 
the Government to pursue your studies? 

1 -Yes 2———No 

If yes, do you find this assistance adequate? 

1 Yes 2 Partially 3 No 4 I cannot say 
Did you have any difficulty in obtaining the freeship or the other 
financial assistance mentioned above? 

1———Yes 2———No 
State difficulties if any 
There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help 
their country—The first one set out to be a holy man. He gave up 
everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of goodness 
in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out to 
establish a big factory, which gave work to hundreds of his country- 
men, and which produced inexpensive goods that many people 
needed. : j 
Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? 

1 Git con) 2 Second isona I am not clear 


about my choice 

Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 
upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? 

Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 


{= 

2 Yes, it partially depends on religion 

3 No. I do not think religion has anything to do with it 
4 I don’t know 


In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 
country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself? 
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1 A great deal 2 
4—1 do not know 
(55) There were two persons talking 
had different ideas. 
1. One said: I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 
which are worth working for. 
2. The other said: I have no particular objectives. I wish to b2 


left alone to enjoy life as I go along. 
Which of the two persons, in your o 


Only a little 3———None at all 


about how they liked to live. They 


pinion, has the better attitude 
to life? 
1 or 2 
(56) Which of the two do you think, yourself nearer to? 1— or 2—— 
(57) Which do you think most students will approve of? 1 or 2 
(58) In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest 
weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a man 
deserves? 
1 Coming from a well known or distinguished family 
2 Having a large income 3—— Coming from a high caste 
4——-Having a high education 5 Any other 
6. T do not know 
(59). Ha 


ve you ever talked to or w 

political leader to tell him 
as what the government should do about education? 
1 Many times 2. Sometimes 3 

(60) Here is the drawing of a ladder, 
Presents the social positions of all the 
means that in the upper Part of the 1 
have the highest social Position, in the 
sons who have middle social position, 
ladder are those persons who h 
Now, kindly mark in the ladd 
people who have the same socia 


ritten to some government official or 
your opinion on some public issue, such 


Never 

Imagine that this ladder re- 
people in the country. This 
adder are placed persons who | 
middle of the ladder are per- 
and in the lower part of the 
ave lower social position, 

er given below, the position of the 
l position as yours, 


| 


| 


(61) Isit easy or hard for a man to increase his Prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder? 


` (62) 


(63). 


(64) 


the quality you admire most? 
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1—-——Easy  2—-——Hard 3———-I do not know 
All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here isa 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 


Is ambitious 3 Is gene- 
d social affairs 5 Is 
Lets no one take 


1 Does his work well 2 
rois 4———TIs active in public an 
-Minds his own business 7 


Is respectful 
life and in the society in which 


thrifty 6 
advantage of him 8 
Many things are changing in our daily 


we live. 
1. Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for the 


better. 
2. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 


What is your opinion in the matter? 1——— 2 
Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes? 


1 Yes 2 No 3———! don’t know 


oe eS ee 
Name 
(You need not give your name if 
you do not desire to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 2 


Self Administered Respondent: School Teacher 


An Appeal* 


> 

en these days about what is right and 
wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is little 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about edu- 
cation or what their own particular experience and approaches are. One 
object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially such 
material, so that the discussions among planners and policy makers are 
facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight States 
in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to help in 
i p us by giving candid answers to-the questions 
asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks to understand 
your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupation, etc. This 
is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Your answers will 


be treated as confidential. 


So much is being said and writt 


this process. You can hel 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Issued by: 

The Convener, 

Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 

Chembur, Bombay-71 AS. 
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Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its ap- 
propriate number. In the case of villages carefully 
mark whether village is attached to Community A 
or B. 
I—COMMUNITY A (Specify Name— 
i) ————First village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name ) 
ii) t—Second village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name - ) 
== COMMUNITY B (Specify Name——__————) 
i) ————First village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name — ) 
ii) ———Second village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name 
Institution sponsorship: 1 Government Institution 


2————Municipal Institution 3 

gistered Society's Institution 

ciety’s Institution 

Type of Institution: 

1 Primary School 

2 Secondary School (for Men or Co-educational) 

3———— Secondary School (for Girls only) 

4——__Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 
Arts College (for Women only) 


Government-aided Re- 
4———__Unaided Registered So- 


ao 


6 Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational) 
7 Commerce College (for Women only) 
8 


— Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 


9 Science College (for Women only) 
0 Medical College 

x Engineering College 

Y. 


Poly-Technic 


Supervisor- 


Instructions :— 


Read the Questionnaire carefully. Alternate answers have been 
provided for several questions. Kindly tick the relevant answer. in 
the space between the appropriate response number and the s ae 
ponses as shown here: 


1 v Yes 2 


No Please answer all the questions. 


ò 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(16) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 613 


Age: 1- -90 & below 20 years 2 21 to 25 years 
3—26 to 30 years 4 31 to 35 years 
5—36 to 40 years 6———41 to 45 years 
7 46 to 50 years 8 51 to 55 years 
9 56 years and above. 

Sex: 1 Male 2. Female 


Caste: State the name of your asee 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 
tð which your caste belongs 


1 The Scheduled Castes 2 The Other Backward Classes 


3 Other Castes 4 Not applicable 

Religion: 

1 Hindu 2 Muslim 3———Christian 4———Jain 
5 Sikh 6 Buddhist *7 Zoroastrian 8 Any 
other 9 None 

15) Mother-tongue: 

OL Assamese 02 Bengali 03- English 

O4 Gujarati 05———Hindi 06 Kannada 

07 Konkani 08 Marathi 09-——Malyalam 
10 Oriya 11 Punjabi 12 Sindhi 

13 Tamil 14 Telugu 15 Tulu 

16 Urdu 17 Any other (Specify —————) 


Qualifications: (Highest academic qualification attained) 

{Vernacular School Final or Middle School Passed or Non- 
Matric 2-———Matriculate 3 Non-graduate (Intermediate 
etc.) 4-———Graduate (B.A., B.Sc., etc.) 5 Post-graduate 


' (M.A. M.Sc., Ph.D., etc.) 


(17) 


(18) 


6 


Class or Division obtained in the above examination: 
1 First 2————Second 3 Third/Pass 4— None 


Professional qualifications (attained, actual or equivalent) 


1 Nil 
2 Primary Teachers’ Training Certificate 
3 Secondary Teachers’ Training Certificate (S.T.C.) 


4——Teachers’ Diploma (T.D. Indian) 

5 Teachers’ Degree (B.T. or B.Ed.) 

Post-graduate Teachers Qualification (M.Ed., etc.) 
7———A Foreign Degree or Diploma in Education. 
g_———Diploma in Physical Education (D.P. Ed.) 
g—— Drawing Teachers’ Examination (D.T.) 
o——Hindi Siksha Sanad (H.S.S.) 

x—— Examination for Art? & Crafts’ Teachers 
y——-Any other (Specify) 
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(19) 


(20) 
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For how many years have you been engaged in teaching? 
1 —Five and less than fivé years 2 
3 

20 years 

For how many years have you been engaged in this institution? 
1 Five and less than five years 2 
3 11 to 15 years 4—16 to 20 years 

5 Over 20 years 

In how many institutions did you work prior to joining here? 
What classes do you teach at present: 1 
2 Secondary 3 Both 

How would you describe the economic circumstances in which you 
grew up? 

1 Difficult or stringent 2 
4—— Varied from time to time. 


Six to ten years 
11 to 15 years 4——I6 to 20 years 5 Over 


—Six to ten years 


Primary 


Average 3 ‘Well-off 


OCCUPATIONS: (Before answering questions 24 and 25 kindly read the 


classification of occupations listed below.) 


Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. 


Group 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, 
etc. ‘ 

Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy etc. 

Group 4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, of big industrial concern, 
mine etc.; big businessman, wholesale merchant, proprietor of 
transport; commission agent, etc. 

Group 5 


Group 6 Executive and 


Group 7 Ordinary administrative staff: 


Group 8 Skilled manual worker 


Group 9 Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, 


Owner of small business, retail shop ( 


i groceries, tailoring shop, 
haircutting saloon etc.) ; handicraftsm: 


an, independent business- 


3 various types of officers; 
3 professional like doctor, lawyer, 
d by public or private sector as 


miner, factory worker, 
cern, etc. 


cooly, non-agricultural day 
labourer, etc. 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 615 


Group 0 Armed forces personnel 
Group X Other occupations. 


(24) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


“cated: 3 


What is/was the main source of livelihood of your grandfather 

(father’s father) ? i 

(a) Specify the occupation 

(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No. 

What is/was the main source of livelihood of your father? 

(a) Specify the oceupa tion AAJ 

(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No. 

What was the education of your grandfather (father’s father) ? 

Mark the relevant answer. 


1———_llliterate or barely literate 2 Primary School edu- 
cated = 3 Middle/High School educated 4- College 
educated —5————Educated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Per- 
sian system 6————I cannot say. 

What was the education of your father? 

1- Illiterate or barely literate 2 


Primary School edu- 
Middle/High School ‘educated 4—College 

educated 5 Educated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Per- 

sian system 6———_TI cannot say. * 

Have you ever been to school at a place smaller than 

taluka town? 


a tehsil or 


1 Yes 2 No 3- I cannot say 
Where did you mainly grow up? 
1 Village 2. Town 3 City 4—Mixed 


At any stage in your career have you pursued an occupation other 
than teaching? (Private tuitions and coaching are regarded as part 
of your teaching career.) R 
1 Never 2 Yes, before I took to teaching 

3 Yes, for a period between two teaching jobs. 

4—Yss, I have done it/am doing it along with teaching, 
Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to choose 
any other occupation? 

1 ‘Yes 2 No 3 
choice. 

Now that you have been in the 


I cannot say/I had no specific 


teaching profession for some time 
would you like to change if there is an Opportunity for some other 
kind of work (with the same emoluments) ? 

1 Yes, I would like to change 2 It is too late to change 
now 3 No, I would not like to change 4 cannot say 
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A our p? 
How does your occupation compare with that of your father 


1 It is higher in status than the occupation of my oe 
2 It is lower in status than the occupation of my father. 
3 


It is about the same in status as the occupation of my father. 
4———I cannot say. a dé 
(a) Are you a member of any of the teachers’ organization a 
local, state or national level? 

1 No Yes fo 

i ; : A 

(b) If yes, please state how often you participate in their activi 

2 Regularly 3 Occasionally 4 Seldom 


Choose one adjective from each of the following pairs of adjectives, 


by which you would describe the present generation of students: 


(35) 
(36) 
(37) 


(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


1 Purposive or 2 Drifting 
1 Studious or 2 Negligent 
1 


Capable of independent thought or 2 
independent thought 
1 


1 


Incapable of 


—Indisciplined 
Unrespectful 


In your observations have you found that students of the upper 
castes do better in their studi 


1 Yes 2 No 3 


Do students belonging to certain religious groups do better in i 
lessons than students b © certain other religious groups: 
3 I cannot say 


Disciplined or 2- 
Deferential or 2 


es than students of lower castes? 
I cannot say 


elonging t 
e N 
Can it also be said of certain lin 
performance of stu 
of another? 

1 Yes! 2—— Ens 3 
What do you think is 
1 To provide ec 
Status in society 


guistic groups that the academic 


dents of one language group is better than that — 


I cannot say 

the principal goal of education? 
Onomic security 2. To achieve higher 
j ! 3—To be a cultured person 4 ya 
turn into a good citizen 5—— Arny other Specif 
6—1 cannot say me p 


OFf the following statements wi 


th which do you agree most? 
1 A student should be concerned with his studies only. 
2 A student should also devote time to household duties. 
3 A student should al 


I cannot say. 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 
(53) 


(54) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 617 


There is a feeling that the present system of education does not 
inculcate any sense of values in the younger generation. Do you 
agree with this? ` 
1 Yes 2 Partially 3 
Generally, how many of your students feel free to consult you in 
their difficulties, personal or academic? 

1 One to five 2 Six to ten 3 
4.,<——None 

Do you find parents sufficiently interested in the progress of their 
children? 

1 Most 2 
5 I cannot say 

How often is your contact with the parents of your students? 

1 Regular 2 As and when occasion arises 

3 Seldom 4 Never 

How do you keep the parents of your students informed of the 
progress of their wards? 1 


No 4——I cannot say 


More than ten 


Few 4——None 


Some 3 


1 Primarily through periodic report cards 
2 Primarily through parent-teacher meetings 
3 I do not keep in touch with them 


4— Any other (specify ——————————_ 

Are any staff meetings held in your institution? 

1 Held regularly 2 Held as and when required 

3 Very rarely 4———Never 

Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the school at 
these mectings? 

1 Most often 2 Sometimes 3 
4 Never 5 Question not applicable 

Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented? 

1 Always 2 Sometimes 3 Seldom , 

4 Never 5 Question not applicable 

In your institution are the teachers represented on the Board of 
Management by a teacher other than the Principal? 

1 Yes 2 No 

There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help 
their country. The first son set out to be a holy man. He gave 
up everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of good- 
ness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set .out 
to establish a big factory, which gave work to hundreds of his 
countrymen, and which produced inexpensive goods that many 
people needed. Which of the two sons do you personally admire 


Seldom 


‘most? 
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(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
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1 First son 2 
about my choice 


Second son 3 I am not clear 


Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 


. upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? 


1——~Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 
2 Yes, it partially depends on religion R 
3 No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 
4 I don’t know 


In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 
country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself? 

1 A great deal 2 Only a little 3— 
4 I do not know 


None at all 


There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas. 

One said: I like to accomplish things. 
are worth working for. (1) 

The other said: 


I like to see results which 


I wish to be left alone to enjoy life as I go 


along. (2) 

Which of the two persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude 
to life? 

1 on 2. 


Which of the two do 


you think is nearer to you? 
1——___ or 


Which do you think most other teachers would say had the better 
way of living? 


or 


2—__ 


In your view, which of the fo 


z llowin should carry the greatest 
weight in determi E 7 


ning the respect (prestige, honour) a man 
deserves? 
1 Coming from a well known or distinguished family 
2 Having a large income 
3 Coming from a high caste 
4. 


——Having high education 
Any other 6—__] do not know 


5 


3—— Never 


(63) 


(64) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 619 


those persons who have a middle social position; and in the lower 
part of the ladder are those persons who have the lowest social po- 
sition. Now kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position 
of the people who have the same social position as yours 


en 


t3 


1 2 


Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change 
his position to move upwards on this ladder? 

1 Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know 

All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 
the quality you admire most? 


Ambitious 3———-Generous 


1 Does his work well 2 

4Active in public and social affairs 5 Thrifty 

6 Keeps to himself 7-——Lets no one take advantage of 
him 8 Respectful 


or 


Name 


(You need not write your 
name if you do not wish to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 3 


Self Administered Respondent: 


Head of School 


An Appeal * 


So much is being said and written these days about what is right 
and wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is 
little material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think 
about education or what their own particular experience and approaches 
are. One object of undertaking this series. of studies is to provide essen- 
tially such material, so that the discussions among planners and policy 
makers are facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in 
eight States in the country. You are one of the individuals being re- 
quested to help in this process. You can help us by giving candid answers 
to the questions asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire 
seeks to understand your opinions and aspirations regarding education, 
occupation, etc. This is not a test, and there are no right or wrong ans- 
wers. Your answers will be treated as confidential. 
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(2) Cluster No. 
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Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its 
appropriate number. In the case of villages carc- 
fully mark whether village is attached to Commu- 
nity A or B.) 

I COMMUNITY A 

(Specify Name 


s) 
i) First village attached to Community A i 
(Specify Name 3 
ii) -Second village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name LS eee en 
II COMMUNITY B j 
(Specify Name 
i) 


First village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name - 


) 
ii) Second village attached to Community B ) 
(Specify Name 
Institution sponsorship: I—— Government Institution 


2 Municipal Institution 3— Government-aided Rc- 


gistered Society's Institution 4——_—Unaideq Registered S0- 
Ciety’s Institution 


Type of Institution: 1 
2-——-Secondary School ( 


Primary School 
for Men or Co-educational) 
(for Girls only) : 
4—__Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 
Women only) 


(for Men or 


Co-educational) 

7——Commerce College (for Women only) 

8—— Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 

9—— Science College (foy Women only) 

0— Medical College x- ~ Engineering College 
~= Polytechnic : 

Date =EL 


Signature of: Investigator i a — — 


Supervisora a a 


Instructions:— 


carefully. Altern 
tions. Kind] 
e appropria 


_ Read the Questionnaire 
provided for several ques 
in the space between. th 
responses as shown here: 
1 Yes 2 vV No. 


ate answers have been 
y tick the relevant answer 


Please answer all the questions. 


Cs 
ate response number and th 


> 


(13) 


(14 & 


(17) 


(18) 


. o 5 
QUESTIONNAIRES : 623 
Age: 1— 20 & below 20 years 2 21 to 25 years 
"Bb to: 30 years 4 31 to 35 years 

5— 36 to 40 years 5 41 to 45 years 

7-46 to 50 years 8 —51 to 55 years 

9. 56 years and above 
Sex: 1— Male 2————Female 


Caste: State the name of your caste—— 


If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 
to which your caste belongs 


1 The Scheduled Castes 2 ——--The Other Backward Class- 
es 3—-——-Other Castes 4—-——Not applicable 

Religion: 

1 Hindu 2———Muslim 3 Christian 4——— Jain 
5 -Sikh 6———Neo-Buddhist 7—-——-Zoroastrian 

8 Any other 9 None 

15) Mother-tongue : 

01——— Assamese 02 Bengali 03 English 

04 Gujarati 05————-Hindi 06————Kannada 
07- -Konkani 08-—— Marathi 09—— Malayalam 
10——- Oriya 1 1— Punjabi 12———-Sindhi 

13 Tamil 14—-—_Telugu 15———Tulu 

16 Urdu 17 Any other (Specify ——_§——) 
Qualifications : (Highest academic qualification attained) 

1 Vernacular School Final or Middle School Passed or Non- - 
matric 2 


Matriculate 3-—-—_Non-graduate (Intermediate 
etc.) 4——Graduate (B.A., B.Sc., etc.) 


5—— Post-graduate (M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., ete.) 
Class or Division obtai 


ned in the above examination: 

1 First 2 Second 3 Third/Pass 4————None 
E qualifications (attained, actual or equivalent) 

Nil 
2 Primary Teachers Training Certificate Bo 3 
3 Secondary Teachers’ Training Certificate (S.T.C.) 
4———Teachers’ Diploma (T.D. Indian) 
5 Teacher? Degree (B.T. or B.Ed.) 
6 Post-graduate Teachers’ Qualification (M. Ed., etc.) 
7 A Foreign Degree or Diploma in Education 
8 Diploma in Physical Education (D.P. Ed.) 
9. 


Drawing Teachers’ Examination (D.T.) 
0——Hindi Siksha Sanad (HLS.S.) 

X Examination for Art? & Craft? Teachers 
Y: Any other (Specify 


) 
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(19) For how many years have you been engaged = teachings x 
1 Five and less than five years 2 Six to ten years 
3 Il to 15 years 4 16 to 20 years 
5 Over 20 years i a a ae 
(20) For how many years have you been engaged in this mshintoni 
1 Five and less than five years 2 Six to ten years 
3 11 to 15 years 416 to 20 years 
5 Over 20 years oe: he 
(21) In how many institutions did you work prior to Joining here! 
(22) What classes do you teach at present: 1 Primary 
2 Secondary 3 Both se, aie, 9780 
(23) How would you describe the economic circumstances in W 
rew up? i 
7 Dimeult or stringent 2 Average 3 Well-off 
4 Varied from time to time. 5 d ad 
OCCUPATIONS: (Before answering questions 24 and 25 kin A 
the classification of occupations listed below: 
Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. — 
Group 2° Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fishermé 
ete. 
Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, ete. ; ao wort 
Group 4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, of big industria a 
cern,’ mine ete.; big businessman, wholesale merchant, I 
prietor of transport; commission agent, etc. 5 
Group 5 Owner of small business, retail shop (groceries, tailoring e 
haircutting saloon, etc.) ; handicraftsman, independent busa 
man employed by none and employing none, like tailor, ba 
hawker, peddlar, priest, country medicineman, ete. a 
* Group 6 Executive and scientific/technical person (degree holder G 
equivalent) ; manager, accountant; various types of maga 
Physicist, analyst, chemist, etc, 3 professional like doctor, ee 
lecturer, Professor, etc, employed by public or private sector 
well as working on his own. 6 . bes 
Group 7 Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashiers 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. P 
Group 8 Skilled manual worker (of all types), foreman, machine a 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as employee © 
concern, etc. ; 
Group 9 Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, Cooly, non-agricultural day 
labourer, etc. 
Group 


X Other occupations, 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 625 


What is/was the main source of livelihood of your grandfather 
(father’s father) ? 
(a) Specify the occupation 


(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No.. 


What is/was the main source of livelihood of your father? 
(a) Specify the occupation 


(b) Mention the Group to which he belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No.—— 


What was the education of your grandfather (father’s father) ? 
1———-Illiterate or barely literate 2 Primary School edu- 
cated 3 —Middle/High School educated 


4— College 
educated 5————Educated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Per- 
sian system 6- I cannot say 


What was the education of your father? 

!——Illiterate or barely literate 2 Primary educated 
3———.-Middle/High School educated 4 -College educated 
5 -Educated traditionally in the Sanskritic or Persian system 
6 I cannot say 

Have you ever been to school at a place smaller than a tehsil or 
taluka town? 

1 Yes 2 No 3 I cannot say 

Where did you mainly grow up? 

1 Village 2 Town 3 City 4——Mixed 

At any stage in your career have you pursued an occupation other 
than teaching? (Private tuitions and coaching are regarded as part 
of your teaching career. ) 

1 Never 2 Yes, before I took to teaching. 

3 Yes, for a period between two teaching jobs. 

4 čes, I have done it/am doing it along with teaching. 
Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to choose any 
other occupation? 

1 = Yes", 2 No 3 T cannot say/I had no specific 
choice. a + 

Now that you have been in t 


profession for some time 
Pportunity for some kind 


he teaching 
would you like to ch 


ange if there is an o 
of work (with the same emoluments) ? 


1— Yes, I would like to change 2 It is too late to change 
now 3- No, I would not like to change 4—T] cannot say 
How does your occupation compare with that of your father? 
1 It is higher in status th i 


an the occupation of my father, 
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2—It is lower in status than the occupation of my father. 
3——It is about the same in status as the occupation of my 
father. 


4— cannot say. 
(34) 


(a) Are you a member of any of the teachers’ organizations at the 
local, state or national level? 


1 No Yes 


(b) If yes, please state how often you participate in theii activities. 
2 Regularly 3 Occasionally 4-——Seldom 


Choose one adjective from each of the following pairs of adjectives, 
by which you would describe the present generation of students: 


(35) 1 


(36) I Negligent 


(371 4 Capable of independent thought or 2 
dependent thought 


I— Disciplined or 2 


Purposive or 2—— Drifting 
Studious or 2 


Incapable of in- 


Indisciplined 
‘Unrespectful 


u found that students of the upper 
Castes do better in their Studies than students of lower castes? 
——I cannot say 


al goal of education? 


(44) 


ts with which do 
you agre t? 
1 A student should be concerned with his fie ek 
2—A student should also devote time to househo] i 
3——A student should al Gee 


4A student should also take part in pol 
5——I cannot say F 


(50) 


(51) 


Management by a teacher other 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 627 


There is a feeling that the present system of education does not in- 
culcate any sense of values in the younger generation. 
agree with this? 


1———-Yes 2-—-—Partially 3————-No 4———I cannot say 


Do you 


Generally, how many of your students feel free to consult you in 
their difficulties, personal or academic? 
1————One to five 2———Six to ten 


3-———More than ten 
4— None 


De you find parents sufficiently interested in the progress of their 
children? 

l—Mos 2——Some 3— 
4- 


Few 


None 5——I cannot say 


How often is your contact with the parents of your students? 


1- -Regular 2-——\—As and when occasion arises 
3 Seldom 4————Never 


How do you keep the parents of your students informed of the 
progress of their wards? 


1———Primarily through periodic report cards 

2 ‘Primarily through parent-teacher meetings 
3—I do not keep in touch with them 

4 -Any other (specify—— ) 
Are any staff meetings held in your institution? 

1 -Held regularly 2———Held as and when required 
3—— Very rarely 4— Never 

Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the school at these 
meetings? 7 

1 Most often 2 Sometimes 3——Seldom 

4 Never 5 Question not applicable 

Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented? 

1 Always 2 Sometimes 3——— Seldom 

4 Never 5 


Question not applicable 
In your institution are the teachers represented on the Board of 
than the Principal? 

1——_Yes 2 No 

There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help 
their country. The first son set out to be a holy man. He gave up 
everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of good- 
ness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set ee to 
establish a big factory, w 


a hich gave work to hundreds of his coun- 
trymen, and which produced inexpensive goods that many people 


needed. Which of the two sons do you Personally admire meo" 


a 
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(59) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 
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1 
3 


Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 
upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? 

1 Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 
2—_Yes, it partially depends on religion 

3 No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 

4 I don’t know 


First son 2 


Second son 
I am not clear about my choice 


In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 
country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself? 
1——A great deal 2———-Only a little 3- 
4 I do not know 
There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas : j 
One said : I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 
which are worth working for (1) ; 
The other said: I wish to be left alone to enjoy as I go 
along (2) 


Which of the two persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude 
to life? 


-None at all 


1 or 2 
Which of the two do you think is nearer to you? 
1 or = 2———— 


Which do you think most other teachers would say had the better 
way of living? 
1——_ o 2 


In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest 
weight in determining the 


respect (prestige, honour) a man 
deserves? 
1 
2 
3 


Coming from a well kn 

Having a large income 

———Coming from a high caste 
Having high education 

Any other 

I do not know 


own or distinguished family 


5 
6 


as what the government si 
1 Many times 2 


3— Never 

Imagine that this ladder represents 
eople in the country. This means - 
adder are placed persons who have 


the social positions of all the p 
that in the upper part of the 1 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


(68) 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 629 


the highest social position; in the middle of the ladder are those 
persons who have a middle social position; and in the lower part 
of the ladder are those persons who have the lowest social position. 
Now kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 


ae DN 


~ 


bt 


1 2 3 
Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder? 
1 Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know 
All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 


list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 
the quality you admire most? 


1 Does his work well 2 Ambitious 3 Generous 
4— Active in public and social affairs 5 Thrifty 

6 Keeps to himself 7 Lets no one take advantage of him 
8 Respectful 


As head of the institution are you an ex-officio office bearer of 
the Board of Management? 


1 Yes No 
If not are you an ex-officio member of the Board of Management? 
2 Yes 3 No 


Are you satisfied with the support from your management in the 
task of running the institution? 


1 I am satisfied 2 
3 I am not satisfied 
Are the members of the Board of Management easily accessible in 
case you need their assistance? 


1 Always 2 Usually 3 
4———Seldom 5 Never 

Are the higher officers in the Government De 
cessible when you need their assistance? 

1 Always 2 Usually 3 
4——Seldom 5 Never 


I am partially satisfied 


It depends 


partment easily ac- 


It depends 
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Are you satisfied with autonomy in day to day matters? 


1 Satisfied 2 Partially satisfied 3 Dissatisfied 
How are your administrative decisions communicated to members 


of the staff? 


1 By circulars 2 By meetings 3————Informally 
4——Decisions are not always communicated. 

How co-operative are your teachers in administrative matters? 
1 Fully co-operative 2 Co-operative when requested 
3 Indifferent 4———Never co-operative 7 
How do they co-operate in academic matters? f 


1 They co-operate fully 2 
quested to do so 3 


non-co-operative 


, 


They co-operate when re- 
They are indifferent 4————They are 


Name 
(You need not write your 
name if you do not wish to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. + 


Administered by Investigator Respondent: Parent 


5 È An Appeal*# ~- 

So much is being said and written these days about what is right and 
wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is little 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about edu- 
cation or what theirsown particular experience and approaches are. One 
object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially such 
material, so that the discussions among planners and policy makers are 
facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight States 
in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to help in 
this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to the questions 
asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks to understand 
your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupation, etc. This 
is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Your answers will 
be treated as confidential. i 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


* 


Issued by: 

The Convener, 

Office of the Go-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay-71 AS. 


Eo "eo oos bbe e ooa nL M 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator (Please read the 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section) : 
Name of the Investigator Serial No. 


- PEAHAUEE 


laele e 


2 


No. [a] 


(2) Cluster No. 
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(3) Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its 
appropriate number. In the case of villages care- 
fully mark whether village is attached to Commu- 


nity A or B.) 
I——\__COMMUNITY A 
(Specify Name ) 
i) ———F rst village attached to Community A ' 
(Specify Name - ) 
ii) ———-Second village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name ) 
II —————— COMMUNITY B 
(Specify Name ) 
i) First village attached to Community B 


(Specify Name 


—) 
ii) ————Second village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name 

(4) Institution sponsorship: 


a) 


1 Government Institution 
2 Municipal Institution 
3 Government-aided Registered Society’s Institution 
4 Unaided Registered Society’s Institution 
(5) Type of Institution: 
1 Primary School 
2 Secondary School (for Men or Co-educational) 
3 Secondary School (for Girls only) 
4. Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 
5 Arts College (for Women only) f 
7 Commerce College (for Men or Co- 


educational) 
~ Commerce 


College (for Women only) 
8——_Science Co 


llege (for Men or Co-educational) 
9. Science College (for Wo 


men only) 
0. Medical College 
X Engineering College 7 
Y- Polytechnic 


Date: 


Signature of Investigator - si N 
Supervisor = T a 
Name of Parent/Guardian Student. 


(10) Section in which the student is studying 
1———Primary 


Secondary 


——s) 


(11) 


(14 & 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 633 


Relationship with the student 


1 Father 2—————Mother’s brother 
3 Fathers brother 4— Elder brother 
5————Any other 
Address: Place————— Taluka—————_ District 
Specify: 1 Rural 2—————Town ' 3— City 
Age: 1 25 years and below 2 26-30 years J 
a 3 31-35 years 436-40 years 
5———41-45 years 6———46-50 years 
7 51-55 years 8—— 56-60 years 
53 61 years & above 
15) Mother-tongue: 
01 Assamese 02 Bengali 03 English 
04———-Gujarati 05 Hindi 06 Kannada 
07 Konkani 08 Marathi 09———Malayalam 
10 Oriya 11 Punjabi 12———Sindhi 
13 Tamil 14—— Telugu 15 'Tulu 
16 Urdu 17 Any other (Specify ) 


OCCUPATION: (To answer questions on occupation, that follow, 


Group 
Group 


_ Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


kindly refer to the classification of occupations listed 
below: ) , 


1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. 

2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, 
etc. * . . 

3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc. 

4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, etc. of big industrial con- 
cern, mine etc.; big businessman, wholesale merchant, pro- 
prietor of transport, commission agent. 

5 Owner of small business, retail shop (grocery, tailoring shop, 
haircutting saloon) ; handicraftsman; independent businessman 
employed by none and employing none, like tailor, banker, 
hawker, peddlar; priest, country medicineman, etc. 

6 Executive and scientific/technical personnel (degree holder or 

: like manager, accountant; various types of officers, 

hemist etc.; professional like doctor, lawyer, 

loyed by public or private sector or 


equivalent) 
physicist, analyst, € 
lecturer, professor, etc. emp 
working on his own. 

7 Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashier, re- 
cordkeeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 
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Group 8 Skilled manual workers of all types: 
miner, factory worker, cr 
concern, etc. 
Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, cooly, 
labourer, etc. 
Group 0 Armed forces personnel. 
Group X Other occupations. 
(16) (a) Kindly specify your occupation: 
(b) Mark the grou 
Group No. 
(17) Income (Annual): 1 Rs. 3,000 and below 
2. Rs. 3,001 to 6,000 3 Rs. 6,001 to 9,000 
4——Rs. 9,001 to 12,000 5 Above Rs. 12,000 
(18) Religion: 1 Hindu 2——Muslim 3 Christian 
4— Jain 5 Sikh 6——— Buddhist 


a 7 Zoroastrian 8——Any other 9 
(19) Caste: (a) The name of the Caste: 


(b) If the respondent is Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please 
mark the category into which, accor 


ding to him, his caste belongs. 
1— The Scheduled Castes 

2 The Other Backward Classes 

3—— Other Castes 


4 Not applicable 
(20) Education: 


foreman, machineman, 
aftsman working as an employee of 


Group 9 non-agricultural day 


eS 


p from among the groups above. 


None 


1 Illiterate or barely literate 2 Primary School educated 
3 Middle/High School educated 4—— College educated 
5— Educate, iti 


you contact your childre 
1—— Regularly 2. 


3—Seldom 
(22) In what way do you keep yourself informed of your children’s pro- 
gress in school? 


n’s teachers? 


As and when Occasion arises 
4— Never 


1 Periodic school reports 
2 Discussions with the child 
3 


Discussions with teachers 
4—1 do not keep myself informed 
(23) Are you satisfied with the education your child receives at his/her 
school? 
1 Satisfied 
3 Dissatisfied cannot say 5—— Any other 
(24) How far do you plan to educ: 


your son/daughter? Mark below: 
‘Vernacular School Final or Middle School. 


2—— Partially ‘satisfied 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


2 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 635 


2 Matriculation, S.S.C. or I.S.C. etc. 
3 Technical Training after Matriculation. 
4——— College Graduation (B.A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc.) 
5———M.B.B.S., L.L.B., B.E., B.Sc. Tech., B.Sc., Nursing, 
B.Sc. Home Science, etc. 


What do you think is the principal goal of education? 
1 To provide economic security 

2——— To achieve higher status in society 

3 To be a cultured person 

4——To turn into a good citizen 

5 Any other (specify) 

What do you think your child should be? 


1—-—-Engineer 2 Administrator 3 Professor 
4— Teacher 5————Scientist 6 Writer 

7 Businessman 8——-—Others (Specify) 

Of the following, with which do you agree most? 

1 A student should be concerned with his studies only 
1 —A student should also devote time to household duties 
3 A student should also devote time to welfare work 


4—-A student should also take part in politics. 


Would you like your daughter to take up a job after completing 
her studies? Mark one of the following. 


1 Yes, I will have no objection. She is free to do as she 
chooses ` 

2— I would approve of her taking up a job only under certain 

r conditions (e.g. economic necessity) 


I do not approve of women working under any condition. 
There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help 
their country—the first son set out to be a holy man. He gave up 
everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of good- 
ness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out to 
establish a big factory, which gave work to hundreds of his country- 
men, and which produced inexpensive goods that many people 
needed. 

Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? 

I First son 2————Second son 3 I am not clear about 
my choice. 

Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 
upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? 

1 Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 

Yes, it partially depends on religion 
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3 No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 

4 I don’t know 

In your view, how much attention do politicians (leaders of the 

country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself? 

1 A great deal 2 Only a little 3 

4 I do not know 

There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 

had different ideas: f 

One said: I like to accomplish things. 
are worth working for (1) 

The other said: I wish to be left alone to enjoy life as I go 
along (2) ` 


Which of the two persons, in your opinion, has the better attitude 
to life? 


None at all 


I like to see results which 


1 2 
Which of the two do you think is nearer to you? 
1 2 


Which do you think most other 
attitude to life? 
1 


parents would say has the better 


2 


In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest 


weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a man de- 
serves? 


1 Coming from a well known or distinguished family 

2 Having a large income 3 -Coming from a high caste 
4 Having high education 5 Any other r 

6 I do not know. 


Have you ever talked to or written to some government official or 
political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, such 
as what the government should do about education? 

1 Many times 2 Sometimes 3 Never 

Here is a drawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladder represents 
the social positions of all the people in the country. This means 
that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who have 
the highest social position; in the middle of the ladder are those 
persons who have a middle social position; and in the lower part 
of the ladder are those persons who have the lowest social position. 
Now kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. è 
Is it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change his 
position to move upwards on this ladder? 


1 Easy 2 Hard 3 T do not know 


QUESTIONNAIRES : 637 


w 
— 
to 

Ww 


(39) 


5 

All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 
the quality you admire most? 

1-————Does his work well 2—-—-Ambitious 3 
4 Active in public and social affairs 5 
6——Kceps to himself 7 
8 Respectful 


-Generous 
Thrifty 
-Lets no one take advantage of him 


Name 
(You need not write your name 
if you do not wish to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 5 


Self Administered Respondent: College Teacher 


a 


An Appeal * 

So much is being said and written these days about what is right and 
wrong with our system of education, Yet in this discussion there is little 
material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think about 
education or what their own particular experience and approaches are. 
One object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essentially 
such material, so that the discussions among planners and policy makers 
are facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in eight 
States in the country. You are one of the individuals being requested to 


help in this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to .the 


questions asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks to 


understand your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupation, 
etc. This is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. 


Your 
answers will be treated as confidential. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
* Issued by: - 
The Convener, 
Offce of the Co-ordinating Committee, 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay 71, AS. 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator (Please read the 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section) . 


Name of the Investigator 


Serial No. 


ey LWE E 
_ GHEEoE 
@ amen a TE) Gd Gl fe 


\ 


(1) Centre: Name 
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(3) Community: (State the name of the Community and mark its ap- 
propriate number. In the case of villages carefully 
mark whether village is attached to Community A or 
B.) 

I—W\—_COMMUNITY A 
(Specify Name 

i)—— First village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name —— m e oS 

ii) ———Sccond village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name s 
II——_———_COMMUNITY B 
(Specify Name — 

i) ———First village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name - 

ii) ——_Second village attached to Community B 
(Specify Name — 

(4) Institution sponsorship : 
1 Government Institution 
` 2———__Municipal Institution 
3——\-—Government-aided Registered Society’s Institution 
4 Unaided, Registered Society's Institution 
(5) Type of Institution: 
1 —Primary School 
2 Secondary School (for Men or Co-educational) 
3———— Secondary School (for Girls only) 
4——___Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 
5 Arts College (for Women only) 
6———___Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational) 
7 Commerce College (for Women only) 
j Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 
Science College (for Women only) 
0 Medical College 
X — Engineering College Y. Polytechnic 
Date:— = Signature of: Investigator ————————— 
Supervisor 
Instructions: — 


Read the Questionnaire carefu 


: arefully. Alternate answers have been 
provided for several questions. Kindly tick the relevant answer 
in the space between the appropriate response number and the res-— 
ponses as shown here: 


1 vV Yes 2 


No Please answer all the questions. 


(10) 


(13) 


(16) 
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Age: 1 -20 to 25 years 2 -26 to 30 years * 
3——_—31 to.35 years 4—36 to 40 years 
5———--41 to 45 years 6———-46 to 50 years 
J———51 to 55 years 8 —56 years and above 

Sex: 1 Male 2 Female 


Caste: State the name of your caste 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the 
category to which your caste belongs 


|The Scheduled Castes 2———— The Other Back- 
ward Classes 3-————Other Castes 
4 —Not applicable 
Religion: 
1———Hindu 2 Muslim 3—-——Christian 4 Jain 
5———Sikh 6 —Buddhist 7 Zoroastrian 
8 -Any other 9———None 
(14 & 15) Mother-tongue: 
01——-—Assamese 02--- —-Bengali 03-———English 
04- Gujarati 05 — —-Hindi 06————-Kannada 
07—— Konkani 08 -——Marathi 09. Malayalam 
10——— Oriya 11————-Punjabi 12————Sindhi 
13———Tamil 14-——_Telugu 15 Tulu 
16—- -Urdu 17——Any other (Specify—— —_——) 
Education: 
1———-Bachelor’s Degree 2———--Master’s Degree 
3——- Doctorate 
4———Deeree or Diploma of a Foreign University 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


What was your grandfather’s (father’s father) education? 

1 Illiterate or barely literate 2 Primary School edu- 
cated 3————Middle/High School educated 

4- -College educated 

5 --Educated in the traditional Sanskritic or Persian system. 
What was your father’s education? 

1———~-llliterate or barely literate 2 
cated 3 Middle/High School educated 

4 -College educated 

5 Educated in the traditional Sanskritic or Persian system. 
Have you been to school at a place smaller than a tehsil or taluka 
town? 


Primary. School edu- 


1 Yes 2 No 3 I cannot say 
Where did you mainly grow up? 
1 Village 2 Town 3 City 4——~—Mixed 
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(22) 


(23) 


(24) 
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Group 
Group 


Group 
Group 


Group 


Group 
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What classes do you teach at present? 

1 Undergraduate 2 Post-graduate 3 
What is your total experience as a college teacher? 
1 5 and less than 5 years 2 6-10 years 
3 11-15 years 4———16-20 years 5 
What is your total experience as a college teacher 
1 5 and less than 5 years 2 
311-15 years 4-16-20 years 
5———21 years and above 

Is the subject you teach from amon 
for your Master’s or Doctor’s degre’ 
Mark the relevant answer: — 


1 The papers which I teach are in the area in which I studied 
for the Master’s/Doctor’s degree. 


2——Some of the Papers I teach are in the area in which I 
studied for the Master’s/Doctor’s 


Both 


21 years and over 
in this institution? 


6-10 years 


g the subjects that you studied 
e? 


degree, while others are 

not, 

2 None of the papers I teach belong to the area in which I 
studied. 


What is the actual num 
1—Less than 5 ho 
3—9-12 hours per 
517-20 hours per 


ber of class hours you teach per week? 
urs per week 2 


5-8 hours per week 
week 413-16 hours per week 


week 6 More than 20 hours per week 


Before answering questions 32, 33, 34 read the classi- 


fication of occupations given below and then indicate 
the appropriate responses) 


1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. 

2 Tenant cultivator, peasant Proprietor, independent fisherman, 
etc. 

3 


Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc. 

4 Proprietor/Director/Managing Agent, of big industrial concern, 
mine, etc,; big businessman, wholesale merchant, proprietor of 

transport; commission agent, 


etc. 

5 Owner of small business, retail shop (groceries, tailoring shop; 
haircutting saloon, etc.) ; handicraftsman; independent business- 
man employed by none and employing none, like tailor, bank- 
er, hawker, peddlar, Priest, country medicineman, etc 

6 Executive and scientific i 


c personnel (degree holder or 
equivalent), manager, accountant; various types of officers; 
physicist, analyst, chemist etc.; profe 


ssional like doctor, lawyer, 


Group 


Group 


Q 
Group 


Group 
Group 
(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 
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lecturer, professor, etc. employed by public or private sector as 

well as working on his own. 

Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashier, re- 

cord-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 

8 Skilled manual workers (of all types): foreman, machineman, 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as employee of 
a concern, ete. j 

9 Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, cooly, non-agricultural day 

° labourer, etc. 

0 Armed forces personnel. 

X Other occupations. 

What is/was the main source of livelihood of your grandfather 

(father’s father) ? 

(a) Specify the occupation 

(b) Mention the Group to which it belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No. 

What was the main source of livelihood of your father? 

(a) Specify the occupation 

(b) Mention the Group to which it belongs from among the Groups 
given above. 


Group No. 


s] 


How would you describe the economic circumstances in which you 
grew up? 

1———Difficult or stringent 2—-——Average 

3 Well-off 4——Varied from time to time. 

How does your occupation compare with that of your father? 


1 It is higher in status than the occupation of my father. 
2 It is lower in status than the occupation of my father: 
F 


It is about the same in status as the occupation of my father. 


At any stage in your career have you pursued an occupation other 


than teaching? 


1—— Never 
2———Yes, before I took to teaching. 
eer 


Yes, for a period between two teaching jobs. 

4—-Yes, I have done it/am doing it along with teaching. 
Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to choose any 
other occupation? 

1 Yes 2———-No 

3———-I cannot say/I had no specific choice. 

While teaching at a college do you give/or have you ever given 
tuitions or coaching, privately to students? 

1———Yes © 2——_No 
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(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
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What is your total salary per year? 

1——Upto Rs. 2.400 per annum 

2— Rs. 2.401 to Rs. 3,600 per annum 

3—Rs. 3,601 to Rs. 4,800 per annum 

4—__Rs, 4,801 to Rs. 6,000 per 
5——Rs, 6,001 to Rs. 8,000 per annum 
6——Rs. 8,001 to Rs. 10,000 per annum 
7——Rs. 10,001 to Rs, 15,000 per annum 
8 Rs. 15,001 per annum and over 

Do you have any other source 
1 Yes, 2 —No 

If yes, approximately how much per year? 
1——upto Rs. 500 Pa. 2——_Rs, 501 to Rs. 1,000 p.a. 
3—Rs, 1,001 to Rs, 1,500 p.a. 4— 

Now that you have been in 
would you jike to change it 
other kind of work (with the 
I— Yess, I ‘would like to 
2—_It is too late to chan 
3—No, I would not lik 
OF the many purposes of 
below. Mark them in the o 


annum 


€ of income besides your salary? 


—Rs. 1,501 p-a. and over 
the teaching profession for some time 


if there is an opportunity for some 
same emoluments) ? 


change 
ge now 
e to change, 


undergraduate teaching, 3 are listed 


rder of priority that you give them in 
your teaching. (In the sp 


ace provided below put 1, 2, 3 in the 
order of Priority, you would give them) 
A To simplify the ideas 


to understand better 
B To introduce the stude 
ing and integrating in 
C To give the student the maximum information in the subject 
Possible, 


EP norig e n 


in the subjects in order to help the student 


nt to methods of 


analysing, understand- 
formation 


r faces a dilemm 
He can give more or less of jt to, 
A Classroom teaching 


or 
B Advancement of know! 


a in the utilization of his time. 


ledge in the subject 


hould be the relative emphasis given to 
each? 


(47) 
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In the space „provided below mark the priority you would give to 
(A) and (B) 


Order of Priority: 


A Priority 
B Priority—————— 

In actual practice how is your time distributed between the follow- 
ing three alternatives. Tick the relevant answer 

As Mostly in teaching B Mostly in advancement of 
knowledge (writing, research etc.) C Equally in both 
What priority do you give cach of the three alternatives A, B, & C 
mentioned in Q. 41 

2 


B Priority 

G Pioriy=——=— 

What according to you, should be the medium of instruction at the 
college level? 

1 


Regional Language 2 Hindi 3 
What is the medium of instruction in your College? 
(a) State the medium here 


English 


(b) If it is English do you think that your students understand 
the language? 


1—__Most 2 


-Some 3 Hardly any i 
If it was decided to change the medium of instruction to Hindi 
or to any other language, would you be able to teach in that 
language? 


1—__yes 2 —Yes with some efort 3 
4—I cannot say 


No 


Do you think that the difficulty regarding textbooks in making the 
regional language the medium of instruction can be solved? 

i Yes 2 Yes, if the effort is made 

3——No 4———I cannot say 

Do you think that the introduction of tutorials etc., has brought 
the teacher and student closer to cach other? 

1 Yes 2 To some extent 3 No 

Are there any staff meetings in your institution? 

1 Yes, staff meetings are held regularly 

2 Staff meetings are held as and when required 

3—Nbo staff meetings are held 

Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the College at 
these meetifigs? 
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(53) 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
(62) 
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1 Most often 2—_Sometimes 3—— -Seldom 
4—Never 5 Question not applicable 

Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented? 

1 Always 2 Sometimes 3. Seldom 
4—Never 5 


Question not applicable 

In your institution are the teachers represented on the Board of 
Management by a teacher other than the Principal 

1 Yes 2 No 
Do you have a sense of 
for your subject? 

1 Yes 2 No 
Are you generally satisfied wi 
are formulated? 

1 Yes 2 No 


Are you an individual paying member of any of the academic orga- 


nisations in your subject such as the Indian Science Congress, In- 
dian Economic Conference etc.? 


l— Yes 2 No 
If yes, state whether the 
or International level 

1 Local’ 2——— State 3 


participation in the formulation of courses 


th the courses in your subject as they 


Organizations are at Local/State /National/ 


National 
4— International 
Have you contributed any articles or published any books in your 
subject? 


1—_ have only contributed articles 
2—_1 have only published books 
3—T have contributed articles and published books 


If you have published books please state which of the following 
categories they belong to 


1 ‘Textbooks 
2 ‘Treatises and Research Reports 
3 Both 


Have you delivered any pa 
or academic societies? 
Have you served as Professional Consultant 


organization, or to the State or Central Gov 
1 Yes 2 No 


Choose an adjective from each of the fo 
by which you would describe the present 
1 Purposive or 2—— Drifting 


1—Studious or 2 


pers at the meetings of any professional 


to industry or to any 
ernment? 


llowing pairs of adjectives, 
generation of students; 


Negligent a 


(69) y 
y What do you think is the principal goal of 
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o 


63 

(63) ; Capable of independent thought or 

was i Incapable of independent thought 

(65) 1 Disciplined or 9 ——Indisciplined 
Deferential or 9—Unrespeetful 


(66) In your A 
EEA racing ee have you found that students of the upper 
i + etter in their studies than students of lower castes? 
(67) Do ie 2——No 3———I cannot say 
athe asi belonging to certain religious groups do better in their 
i s than students belonging to certain other religious groups 
Yes 2———No 3—1 cannot say 


(68) C z 
mera also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
rmance of one language group is better than that of another? 


1 Yes 2——N 


: To provide economic security 
3 To achieve higher status in society 
a. To be a cultured person 
5 To turn into a good citizen 
Any other (specify) 


— 
5_——I cannot say 


(70) 
Oo : 
f the following statements with wh 
be concern! 


ich do you agree most? 


ed with his studies only 


A A student should 
3 A student should also devote time to household duties 
4 A student should also devote time to welfare work 
5 A student should also take part in politics 
I cannot say 
em of education does not 


the present syst 
lues in the younger 


(71 ; 
) here is a feeling that 
T Do you 


inculcate any sense of va 
agree with this? 
a o—— Partially 
(72) Gen I cannot say 
2 nerally, how many of your students feel fr 
cir difficulties, personal or academic? 


Sixt 0 ten 


generation. 


g——_No 


ee to consult you in 


(10 i 
) eae were two sons of a 
eir country. The first sor * 
everything in order to show to his coun 


a 
e 
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ness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out i 
establish a big factory, which gave work to hundreds of his uari 
men, and which produced inexpensive goods that many people 
needed. 

Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? 


First son 2 Second son 3 
my choice 


-I am not clear about 


Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 
upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? . 

1 Yes, it wholly depends upon whether he has a religion 
2— Yes, it partially depends on religion 

3 No, I don’t think religion has any 
4, I don’t know 

In your view, how much attention 
country) pay to the Opinions of 
A great deal 2 
4 I do not know 


There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas: 


1. “One said: I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 
which are-worth working for, ; be 
2. The other said: I have no particular objectives. I wish to 
left alone to enjoy life as I go along. 
Which of the two persons, in 
to life? 
a ae 
Which of the two do you think yourself nearer to? 
as rae 
Which do you think 


thing to do with it 


do politicians (leaders of the 
people like yourself? 
Only a little 3 


None at all 


~ attitude 
your opinion, has the better attit 


e 


i à $ st 
Th your view, which of the following should carry the greate 


. . ee) de- 
weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a man 
serves? 
1— Coming from ‘a well known or distinguished family te 
2 Having a large income 3 Coming from a high cas 

- Having high education 5 Any other j 
6 


I do not know 


. H or 
Have you ever talked to or written to some government official 


gaj ky a such 
Our opinion on some public issue, S$ 
uld do about education? 

2—— Sometimes 3 


Many times 
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(18) Here is thesdrawing of a ladder. Imagine that this ladder re- 
presents the social positions of all the people in the country. This 
means that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who 
have the highest social position, in the middle of the ladder are 
persons who have middļe social position and in the lower part of 
the ladder are those persons who have a lower social position. 

y Now, kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 


(19) It is easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change 
his position to move upwards on this ladder? 
1 Easy 2 Hard 3 
(20) All of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select 
the quality you admire most? 


I do not know 


1 Does his work (duty) well 2 Ambitious 

3 Generous 4- Active in public and social affairs 
5 Thrifty 6 Keeps to himself 
7 Lets no one take advantage of him 8 Respectful 


(21) Many things are changing in our daily life and in the society in 
which we live. 


1. Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for 


the better. 
9. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the 
worse. b 
What is your opinion in the matter? 1 2 


(22) Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes? 
1 Yes 2 No 3 I don’t know 


Name 


p (You need not give your name if 
you do not desire to) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 6 


Self Administered 


Respondent: Head of a College 
D 


An Appeal * 

” 
So much is being said and written these d 
and wrong with our system of education. 
little material on what teachers, 


about education or what their 
are. One object of undertakin 


ays about what is right 
Yet in this discussion there is 
and parents themselves think 
own particular experience and approaches 
g this series of studies is to provide essen- 
tially such material 


> So that the discussions among planners and Policy 
makers are facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in 
eight States in the country. You are one of the individuals being request- 
ed to help in this Process. You can help us by giving candid answers to 
the questions asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks 
to understand your opinions and arding education, 
tion, etc. This is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers, 
our answers will be treated as confidential. 


students 


aspirations reg occupa- 


* Issued by: 
The Convener 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences, 
‘hembur, Bombay 71, AS 


REGIONAL Director 


(1) Centre: Nam 
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QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 6 


Self Administered Respondent: Head of a College 


> 


An Appeal * 
DJ 

So much is being said and written these days about what is right 
and wrong with our system of education. Yet in this discussion there is 
little material on what teachers, students and parents themselves think 
about education or what their own particular experience and approaches 
are. One object of undertaking this series of studies is to provide essen- 
tially such material, so that the discussions among planners and policy 
makers are facilitated. The study will be carried out simultaneously in 
eight States in the country. You are one of the individuals being request- 
ed to help in this process. You can help us by giving candid answers to 
the questions asked of you in this questionnaire. The questionnaire seeks 
to understand your opinions and aspirations regarding education, occupa- 
tion, etc. This is not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. 
Your answers will be treated as confidential. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
* Issued by: 
The Convener 
Office of the Co-ordinating Committee, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Chembur, Bombay 71, AS 


eae. -_—- 


This Section is to be filled in by the Investigator (Please read the 
Instructions Sheet before filling in the Section) $ 
Name of the Investigator o Serial No. 


» WE 
rl E Le] El lel 


coe PIE ALLE 


(1) Centre: Nam 
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(3) Community: (State the name of the community and mark: f e 
appropriate number. In the case of villages pa r 
fully mark whether village is attached to Community 
A or B. E 
I——___COMMUNITY A (Specify Name—————— 
i) ———— First village attached to Community A 
1 (Specify Name yo 
ii)— ~—~—Second village attached to Community A 
(Specify Name ) \ 
IL COMMUNITY B (Specify Name———————_ 
i) — First village attached to Community B i 
(Specify Name ) | 
ii)— Second village attached to Community B | 
(Specify Name——______-) | 
(4) Institution sponsorship: | 
1 Government Institution 
2 Municipal Institution 
3 Government-aided Registered Society’s Institution 
4 Unaided Registered Society’s Institution ? 
(5) Type of Institution: 1 2-—________Secondary 
School (for Men or Co-educational) 
3 Secondary School (for Girls only) 
4 Arts College (for Men or Co-educational) 
5 Arts College (for Women only) 
6 Commerce College (for Men or Co-educational) 
7 Commerce College (for Women only) 
8———Science College (for Men or Co-educational) 
9——_Science College (for Women only) 
0—__Medical College 
X Engineering College Y Polytechnic 
Date: Signature of: Investigator —————————_ 
Supervisor 
Instructions :— 


(10) 


Read the Questionnaire carefully. Alternate answers have been we 
ided for several questions. Kindly tick the relevant answer in the 
is e between the appropriate response number and the responses 
spac 
here: j 
he ee 2 No Please answer all the questions. F- 
Age: r 
1—-—20 to 25 years 2———26 to 30 years 


> e 
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331 to 35 years 4-36 to 40 years 
5—41 to 45 years 6———46 to 50 years 
7———51 to 55 years g—56 years and above. 
Sex: 1 Male 2 Female 


Caste: State the name of your ate nIe 
If you are Hindu, Sikh, Jain or Buddhist, please mark the category 


to which your caste belongs 


1— The Scheduled Castes 2 The Other Backward Classes 
3° Other Castes 4——_Not applicable 
(13) Religion: 
j——Hindu 2 Muslim g —— Christian 4———Jain 
5 Sikh 6———Buddhist 7——Zoroastrian à 
8 Any other g———None 
(14 & 15) Mother-tongue: 
01 Assamese 02—— Bengali 03——— English 
04 Gujarati 05-————Hindii 06———Kannada 
07 Konkani 0g———Marathi 09——Malayalam 
10 Oriya 11—— Punjabi 12——Sindhi 
13 Tamil 14 Telugu 15—— Tulu 
16——— Urdu 17——Any other (Specify— —) 
(16) Education: 
1 Bachelor's Degree 2 Master’s Degree 
3 Doctorate : 
4————Degree or Diploma of a Foreign University 
(17) What was your grandfather's (father’s father) education? 


(18) 


9—— Primary School edu- 


1 Illiterate or barely literate 
cated 3_—Middle/High School educated 4——— College 
educated 5 Educated in the traditional Sanskritic Or 


Persian system. 

What was your father’s education? 
4—_———Illliterate or barely literate 2 
cated 3——Middle/High School educated q4——— College 
Educated in the “traditional Sanskritic or 


Primary School edu- 


educated 5 


Persian system. 
hool at a place smaller than a tehsil or taluka 


Have you been to s¢ 

town? . 

1 Yes 2 No 3———! cannot say 

Where did you mainly grow up? 

1 Village 9—— Town 3 —City 4__—_Mixed 


What classes do you teach at present? 


{Undergraduate 9. Post-graduate 3 Both 
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What is your total experience as a college teacher? 

1 5 and less than 5 years 2-——6-10 years 3———— 11- 
15 years 4 16-20 years 5 21 years and over 

What is your total experience as a college teacher in this institution? 
1 5 and less than 5 years 2——6-10 years 

3——i1-15 years 416-20 years 

5——-—-21 years and above 

Is the subject you teach from among 
for your Master’s or Doctor’s degree? 
Mark the relevant answer: 


the subjects that you studied 


1 ~The papers which I teach are in the area in which I studied 

i for the Master’s/Doctor’s degree. 

2 Some of the papers I teach are in the area in which I 
studied for the Master’s/Doctor’s degree, while others are 
` not. 

3 None of the papers I teach belong to the area in which I 
studied. 

What is the actual number of class hours you teach per week? 

1—Less than 5 hours per week 2 5-8 hours per week 

3———29-12 hours per week 4— 13-16 hours per week 

5——17-20 h 


Ours per week 6. 
Before 


more than 20 hours per week 
answering questions 32, 33, 34 read the classi- 
fication of occupations given below and then indicate 


the appropriate responses) . 

Group 1 Owner of farm, fishery, dairy, land, etc. 

Group 2 Tenant cultivator, peasant proprietor, independent fisherman, 
etc, 

Group 3 Manual labourer in agriculture, dairy, etc. aa a 

Group 4 Proprietor/ Director/Managing Agent of big industrial con- 
cern, mine, etc.; big businessman, wholesale merchant, pro- 
Prietor of transport; commission agent, etc. 

Group 5 Owner of small business, retail has (groceries, tailoring shop; 
haircutting saloon, etc.) ; handicraftsman; independent business- 
man employed by none and employing none, like tailor, banker, 
hawker, peddlar, priest, country medicineman, etc. 

Group 6 Executive and sci 


Group 


í ientific/technical personnel (degree holder or 
equivalent) , manager, accountant; various types of officers; 
physicist, analyst, chemist, etc.; professional like doctor, lawyer, 
lecturer, professor, 


etc. employed by public or private sector as- 
well as working on his own. 


Ordinary administrative staff: clerk, stenographer, cashier, 
record-keeper, school teacher, retail shop employee, etc. 


ote 


Group 


Group 


Group 
Group 
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8 Skilled manual workers (of all types): foreman, machineman, 
miner, factory worker, craftsman working as employee of a con- 
cern, etc. . 

9 Unskilled staff: peon, darwan, cooly, non-agricultural day 
labourer, ete. 

0 Armed forces personnel. 

X Other occupations. 

What is/was the main source of livelihood of your grandfather 

(father’s father) ? 

(a) Specify the occupation———————____ 

(b) me the Tale to which it belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No. 

What is/was the main source of livelihood of your father? 

(a) Specify the occupation 

(b) Mention the Group to which it belongs from among the 
Groups given above. Group No—————~ 

How would you describe the economic circumstances 1n which you 

grew up? 

Iss Difficult or stringent 2 Average 

3- Well-off 4 Varied from time to time 

How does your occupation compare with that of your father? 

1—It is higher in status than the occupation of my father. 

2 It is lower in status than the occupation of my father. 

3 It is about the same in status as the occupation of my father. 

At any stage in your career have you pursued an occupation other 

than teaching? 

1 Never 

2— Yes, before I took to teaching. 

3—— Yes, for a period between two teaching jobs. i 

4 Yes, I have done it/am doing it along with teaching. 

Before you took to teaching as a career did you wish to choose any 

other occupation? 

1 Yes 2 —No j 

3 I cannot say/I had so specific choice. i 

While teaching at a College do you give/or have you ever given 

tutions or coaching, privately, to students? 

l- Yes 2 No 

What is your total salary per year? 


L upto Rs. 2,400 per annum 

: Rs. 2,401 to Rs. 3,600 per annum 
; Rs. 3,601 to Rs. 4,800 per annum 
4 


Rs. 4,801 to Rs. 6,000 per annum 


> 
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5 Rs. 6,001 to Rs. 8,000 per annum 

6 Rs. 8,001 to Rs. 10,000 per annum 

7 Rs. 10,001 to Rs. 15,000 per annum 

8——Rs. 15,001 per annum and over 
(34) Do you have any other source of income besides your salary? 

1 Yes 2 No 

Af yes approximately how much per year? 

1 upto Rs. 500 p.a. 2 ‘Rs. 501 to Rs. 1,000 p.a. 

3 Rs. 1,001 to Rs. 1,500 p-a. 4———_Rs, 1,501 p.a. and over 
(35) Now that you have been in the teaching profession for some time 


would you like to change it if there is an opportunity for some other 
kind of work (with the same emoluments) ? 
1——Yes, I would like to 
2 Tt is too late to change now 5 
3 No, I would not like to change $ 

Of the many purposes of undergraduate teaching 3 are lised be S 


Mark them in the order of priority that you give them in your teaching. 
(In the space provided below Put 1, 2, 3 in the order of priority, you 
would give them) 


change 


1. To simplify the ideas in the sub 
to understand better 
To introduce the student to methods o; 
ing, and integrating information 
3. To give the student the maximum inform 
possible 
(36) I Priority. 
(37) II Priority. 
(38) III Priority. 
The College teacher faces a dilemma in the utilization of his time. 
He can give more or less of it to 
1. Classroom teaching 
or 


2. Advancement of knowledge in the subject 
What according to you should be the relative em 
each? 

In the space provided below mark the 
(1) and (2) 

Order of Priority: 


ject in order to help the student 
f analysing, understand- 


ation in the subject 


phasis given to 


priority you would give to 


(39) 1 Priotitys 
(40) I Priority —— 
(41) In actual practice how is your time distributed between the follow- 


ing three alternatives, Tick the relevant answer! 


(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(51) 


(52) 
(53) 


(54) 
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1 Mostly, in teaching 2 Mostly in advancement of 
knowledge (writing, research etc.) 3 Equally in both 
What priority do you give each of the three alternatives 1, 2 & 3 
mentioned in Q. 41 

I Priority: 

II Priority 
LI Priority 
What according to you, should be the medium of instruction at the 


college level? 
1————_Regional Language 2 Hindi 3 
What is the medium of instruction in your College? 


(a) State the medium here 
(b) If it is English do you think that your students understand 


English 


the language? 
1 Most 2 Some 3 Hardly any 
If it was decided to change the medium of instruction to Hindi or 
to any other language, would you be able to teach in that language? 
1 -Yes 2 Yes with some effort 
3 No 4———I cannot say 
Do you think that the difficulty regarding textbooks in making the 
regional language the medium of instruction can be solved? 
1———Yes 2-———Yes if the effort is made 
3 No 4———I cannot say 
Do, you think that the introduction of tutorials etc., has brought 
the teacher and student closer to each other? 
1 Yes 2 To some extent 3 
Are there any staff meetings in your institution? 
1 Yes, staff meetings are held regularly 
9 Staff meetings are held. as and when required 


No staff meetings are held 


No 


3 
Do you feel free to discuss all matters relating to the College at 
these meetings? 
1 -Most often 2 Sometimes 3 Seldom 
4 Never 5 Question not applicable 
Are decisions taken at these meetings implemented? 
: Sometimes 3 Seldom 


1 Always 2 
4———Never 5 


In your institution 
Management by a teacher other than the Principal? 


1 Yes 2 No 3 
Do you have a sense of participation in the formulation of courses 


for your sub ject? 


Question not applicable 
are the teachers represented on the Board of 
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(59) 


(60) 


(61) 
(62) 
(63) 


(64) 


(65) 
(66) 


(67) 
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1 Yes 2 No 
Are you generally satisfied with the courses in your subject as they 
are formulated? 

1 Yes 2 No 

Are you an individual paying member of any of the academic orga- 
nisations in your subject such as the Indian Science Congress, In- 
dian Economic Conference, etc.? 

1 Yes 2 No 


If yes, state whether the organizations are at Local/State /National/ 
or International level 


1 Local 2 State 3———National 

4 International 

Have you contributed any articles or published any books in your 
subject? 

1 I have only contributed articles 

2. I have only published books 

3 


I have contributed artic] 
If you have published books p 
categories they belong to 


es and published books x 
lease state which of the following 


1 Textbooks 
2 Treatises and Research Reports 
3. Both 


Have you delivered any papers at the meetin 
or academic societies? 

1 Yes 2 No 

Have you served as Professional Consultant to indus 
organization or to the State or Central Government? 

1 Yes 2 No 

Choose an adjective from each of the following pairs of adjectives, 
by which you would describe the present generation of students: 


gs of any: professional 


try or any 


1 Purposive or 2—— Drifting ‘ 
1 Studious or 2 Negligent 

1 Capable of independent thought or 

2 Incapable of independent thought 

1 Disciplined or 2 Indisciplined 

1 Deferential or 2 Unrespectful 


In your observations have you found that students of the upper 
castes do better in their studies than students of lower castes? 

1 Yes 2 No .3 I cannot say 

Do students belonging to certain religious groups do better in their 
lessons than students belonging to certain other religious groups? 

1 Yes 2—--—No 3 I cannot say 


| 
| 


D 
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(68) Can it also be said of certain linguistic groups that the academic 
performance of one language group is better than that of another? 
1— Yes 2———-No 3——~I cannot say 

(69) What do you think is the principal goal of education? 


1 -To provide economic security 
2——To achieve higher status in society 
3———To be a cultured person 
4———To turn into a good citizen 

52 —Any other (specify) 

6——-I cannot say 


(70) Of the following statements with which do you agree most? 


1— A student should be concerned with his studies only. 
2A student should also devote time to household duties. 
3-———A student should also devote time to welfare work. 
1—— -A student should also take part in politics. 

5 -I cannot say. 


(71) There is a feeling that the present system of education does not 
inculeate any sense of values in the younger generation. Do you 
agree with this? 
1 Yes 2 
4 -I cannot say 

(72) Generally, how many of your students feel free to consult you in 
their difficulties, personal or academic? 
1——One to five 2———Six to ten 
3-— More than ten 4-——None 


—Partially  3———No 


Card II 


(10). “There were two sons of a father, both of whom wanted to help 
their country. The first son set out to be a holy man. He gave 
up everything in order to show to his countrymen the path of good- 
ness in this life, and salvation hereafter. The second son set out 
to establish a big factory, which gave work to hundreds of his 
countrymen, and which produced inexpensive goods that many 
people needed. 

Which of the two sons do you personally admire most? 
1 First son 2————Second son 
3 I am not clear about my choice. 

611) Whether or not a man strives to improve his lot in life depends 
upon whether he believes in any religion. Do you agree? 

1 Yes, it wholly depends -upon whether he has a religion 
2 -Yes, it partially depends on religion 
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yew, how much Attentio, ia vaders oF H 
r aui) i Up le the apisia f a a haa ; = 
I. A great deal 2 -Only a little 
i} —_None at ait? 2—3 do mm bop 
There were two persons talkjng about how they liked to live. Thsy 
had different ideas: . 
1. One said: I like to accomplish things. F like to gee results 
which are worth working for. : 
2. The other said: I have no particular objectives. I wish to be 
left alone to enjoy life as I go along. 
(13) Which of the two persons, in- your opinion, has the better attitude 


to life? 
1—_—___—__—_——____ 2 
(14) Which of the two do you think yourself nearer to? 
1 JŘ 
(15) Which do you think most other college teachers will approve of? 
1 2 
(16) In your view, which of the folloy 


cee icl ving should carry the greatest * 
weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a man 
deserves? 
1 


n or distinguished famil 
ES nado guished family 
é rss Che etter hg 


E— do no kow 
(17) Have you ever talked to or vation ta 


as what the government should 
2 S i 
w ~~. sometimes 3 
) of a ladder, ee 
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have the highest social position, in the middle of the ladder are 
persons who have middle social position and in the lower part of 
the ladder are those persons who have a lower social position. 
Now, kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 

Is it casy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change 
his position to move upwards on this ladder? 

d—Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know 

AlP of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
list of characteristics you might find in people. Could you select the 


quality you admire most? 


1————Does his work (duty) well 2 Ambitious 
3————Generous Active in public and social affairs 
5———Thntty 6 Keeps to himself 

/ Lets no one take advantage of him g————Respectful 


Many things are changing in our daily life and im the society in 


which we live. 

1, Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for 
the better. 

2. Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 


What is your opinion in the matter? 1 pE E 
Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes? 
1 Yes 2 No 3———!I dont know 


As head of the institution are you an ex-officio office bearer of the 


Board of Management? 


{Yes _———No 
If not are you an ex-officio member of the Board of Management? 
2———_Yes 3———_-No 


Are you satisfied with the support from your management in the 


task of running the institution? 
1——_I am satisfied 9-—I am partially satisfied 


3——_I am not satisfied 
Are the members of the Board of Management easily accessible 


in case you need their assistance? 
1———Always 


o9 Usually 3———It depends 
gs Seldom 5—— Never 
Are the higher officers in the government departments easily acces- 
sible when you need their assistance? 
1—_——Always o Usually 3———It depends 
4——Seldom 5———_Never 
Are you satisfied with autonomy in day-to-day matters? 
{Satisfied o Partially satisfied | 3————Dissatisfied 
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3 -No, I don’t think religion has anything to do with it 
4——I don’t know 


In your view, how much Attention do politicians (leaders of the 


. country) pay to the opinions of people like yourself? 


1 A great deal 2 Only a little 

3 None at all 4 I do not know ; 
There were two persons talking about how they liked to live. They 
had different ideas: i 

if 


One said: I like to accomplish things. I like to see results 

which are worth working for, 

2. The other said: I have no particular objectives. I wish to be 
left alone to enjoy life 


as I go alone. 
Which of the two persons 


i i - attitude 
» M-your opinion, has the better attitud 


to life? 
ee 
Which of the two do you think yourself nearer to? 
re Do 


‘ š P iii ? 
Which do you think most other college teachers will approve of? 
1—__-_ a 
In your view, which of the following should carry the greatest 


weight in determining the respect (prestige, honour) a man 
deserves? 


a 


1——Coming from a well known or distinguished family 


2—— Having a large income 
3—— Coming from a high caste 

4—— Having high education 

5 Any other 6 I do not know 

Have you ever talked to or written to some government official or 
political leader to tell him your opinion on some public issue, ‘such 
as what the government should do about education? 

1 Many times 2 Sometimes 3 
Here is the drawing of a ladder. 
presents the social position of 


‘Never 

Imagine that this ladder re- 
all the people in the country. This 
means that in the upper part of the ladder are placed persons who 


ea 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


- Are you satisfied with the sup 
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have the highest social position, in the middle of the ladder are 
persons who have middle social position and in the lower part of 
the ladder are those persons who have a lower social position. 
Now, kindly mark in the ladder given below, the position of the 
people who have the same social position as yours. 

ls it easy or hard for a man to increase his prestige and change 
his position to move upwards on this ladder? 

1- Easy 2 Hard 3 I do not know 

Al? of us have ideas about what people should be like. Here is a 
Could you select the 


list of characteristics you might find in people. 
quality you admire most? 
Does his work (duty) well 9 Ambitious 


1 
3 Generous 4———~Active in public and social affairs 
5 Thrifty | 6———Keeps to himself 


g———Respectful 


j-——-Lets no one take advantage of him 
d in: the society in 


Many things are changing in our daily life an 


which we live. 


1. Some people think that these changes are, on the whole, for 


the better. 
2, Others think that these changes are, on the whole, for the worse. 


What is your opinion in the matter? 1 
Do you believe that you can have some influence on these changes? 


1 Yes 2 No 3 I don’t know 
As head of the institution are you an ex-officio office bearer of the 


Board of Management? 


=—— 


1 Yes ———No 
If not are you an ex-officio member of the Board of Management? 
2 Yes 3 No 

t in the 


port from your managemen 


task of running the institution? 
1 I am satisfied 2 


3——I am not satisfied 
Are the members of the Board of Managemen 


u need their assistance? 


I am partially satisfied 


t easily accessible 


in case yo 
1 Always 2 Usually g3—— It depends 
4—— Seldom 5——— Never 
nt departments easily acces- 


fficers in the governme 


assistance? 
Usually © 3———It depends 


Are the higher © 
sible when you need their 
Į——— Always 
4——— Seldom 5 Never 

Are you satisfied with autonomy in day-to-day matters? 

atisfied 2 Partially satisfied g3—— Dissatisfied 


{——_5 
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How are your administrative 
of the staff? 


1 By circulars 2 By meetings = 3——*—Informally 
4 Decisions are not always communicated. 

How co-operative are 
1 Fully co-operative 2 
3 Indifferent 4 Never co-operative 

How do they co-operate in academic matters? : 
1—_They co-operate fully 

2—— They co-operate when requested to do so 

3—— They are indifferent 

4— They are non-co- 


decisions communicated to members 


3 r 5 ‘ > 
your teachers in administrative matters? 


Co-operative when requested 


operative 


Name 


(You need not write your name 
if you do not wish to) 


a 


SAMPLING FOR THE SURVEY ENTITLED “SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION” 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
Suraj Bandopadhyay 
Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. 


A. Sampling at the Headquarters (Bombay) 


1. The object of the present project is to study the sociology of edu- 
cation in three dimensions: (1) attitude to education per se, (2) aspira- 
tions for the future with reference to educational attainments, and 
(3) image of those engaged in imparting education to those receiving 
education and vice versa. 

2. The project will have 3 types of subjects as “reference groups”. 
They are enumerated as follows: 

(i) The students of the following 3 categories, viz. (a) those in the 
last year (Standard X or Standard XI as the case may be) of the Second- 
ary Schools (excluding those run by the Christian Missionaries or declared 
as Public Schools, since the process of education in these institutions 
has been assumed to be different from that in the common run of second- 
ary schools) ; (b) those in the last year class of the Undergraduate 


Colleges of Arts/Science/Commerce; (c) those in the last year class of 
specialized institutions like the Medical College, Engineering College and 
Polytechnics. 

(The reason behind restricting the scope of the project to only the 
last year students of the respective courses is to provide them with the 


inder each educational denomination. 


opportunity of maximum exposure U 
It should also be mentioned that in consideration of their age and ability 
schools have been excluded 


as respondents, the students of the primary 
from the scope of the project. Furthermore, in view of the time and money 
available for the study, the middle school students or teachers have been 


excluded from the survey). 


Gi) All the teachers of the Primary and Secondary Schools selected, 
and the teachers allotted to the final year classes of the Undergraduate 
` Colleges and the specialized institutions selected. 
(As diverse subjects are taught with various emphases in the Under- 
Colleges or the institutions of specialization, they are likely to 


graduate 
f teachers). 


contain large nunibers © 
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. 

All of them, therefore, could not be surveyed due to the restrictions 
of cost and time for the survey. On the other hand, since the teachers 
in the final year classes would be directly connected with the final year 
students, it was decided to include only the teache 
colleges and institutions of specialized within the 

(iii) The parents of the last year cl 
the Secondary Schools selected, for their attitude to education per se and 
their aspirations for the future vis-a-vis the educational attainments of their 
wards would be relevant to the present study. 


ts for the final year in 
scope of the project.) 
ass students in the Primary and 


Since in our society the male parents generally 
regarding the education of their wards, the present project would refer to 
them only in view of the available time and money. Also for the same 
Teason, the parents of the students to be surveyed in the colleges and the 
‘institutions of specialization would be excluded from the scope of the pre- 
Sent enquiry, for they are more likely to be residing in places other than 
where these institutions are situated, ) 


3. For the present, the project will be conducted in 8 States, re- 
presenting 


broadly the eastern, western, northern and the southern regions 
of India. Two contiguous 

each of these four regions, s 
attributes of the peoples of 
the study) may be brough 
the following States have 


take more initiative 


States have been selected from those within 
o that the variations in the social and cultural 
India (as possibly associated with the theme of 
t to light to the extent possible. Accordingly, 
been selected; (a) West Bengal and Orissa in 


the eastern region, (b) Gujarat and Maharashtra in the western region, 
(c) Punjab and Rajasthan in the north 


ae fe 
Andhra in the southern region. oa Seen 
4. Within each of these ei 
cities, towns and villa 
for this survey. 
they contain: (1) 


all the territorial units (i.e. 


d as distinct “communities” 


cational = 
4) the same 
tional = BS. In this way, “clusters” 
guished and identified for each of the 
tains all the above 4 categories, 
the total 4 categories, or only 1 


of communities have been 
8 States according as a clust 
particular combinations of 3 or 2 


particular category. The capital city of 
a State, however, has been treated always as one clust 


one community obviously) in view of the fact that 
serves special attention as the main seat of lear 


5. These clusters of communities for cach State have been identified 
at the Headquarters of the Coordinating Committee of the Studies in the 


distin- 
er con- 


—— + 


m — D 


„selected at random, depending upon t 
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Sociology of Education (Bombay) with the help of the latest available 
lists of recognized high/higher secondary schools and colleges. Next, two 


communities have been selected at random from all the communities in 


each cluster in a State. The procedure, of course, was redundant for the 


capital city since it is equated to a single community. The State-wise 
distribution of clusters and the numbers of selected communities are given 
in Table 1 below. 


TABLE-1 


Cluster Number of communities selected at random in a State. 
‘3s F 3 z l 
EPu z 5 = £ 2 2 £ 
28 es © E f g g 32 32 
BES & Ẹ = a & = = Ej Ei © 
OLS e < = o a A © a a H 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5). (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 

Capital of State 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 8 
Other communities 3 . 

comprising 

BS, GS, BC&GC I 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
BS, GS, BC U 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
BS & BC II — 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 14 
BS & GS IV 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
BS v 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
GS VI — 2 — — =n = 9 ra 4 
No. of commu- 

nities to be sur- 9 13 11 11 11 11 13 11 90 
veyed in a State. 


6. After the selection of the communities, the Headquarters of the 
Co-ordinating Committee (Bombay) have also selected the educational 
institutions (GC/BC/GS/BS) to be surveyed in a community. For the 
cluster representing the capital city of the State, 2 GC, 2 BG, 2GS and 
2 BS have been chosen at random. For each of the communities in the 
remaining clusters, 1 GS and/or 1 BC and/or 1 GS and/or 1 BS have been 
s i ) he existence of GC, BC, GS and BS 
in the respective communities. Additionally, the Headquarters of the Co 
ordinating Committee (Bombay) have specified the “branch” of tł ‘ 
lected GC and BC which should be surveyed by sail a 


the respective C 
n > z entre 
case there exists more than one branch in the selected colleves ii 
ges. 
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13. Who should be the “subjects” of our enquiry (i.e. the respond- 
ents of this survey) has been already specified in para 2 of this Note. 
However, with respect to some of them, the sampling procedure may have 
to be undertaken at the Regional Centres or in the respective commu- 
nities in a State during the course of investigation. ‘This, therefore, is 
explained below. 

14. Since all the full-time teachers of the selected Primary and Se- 
condary Schools’ are to be our “subjects”, the school teachers as res- 
pondents do not require any sampling. However, when lising the 
Secondary School teachers in one such institution sampled, care must be 
taken to avoid including also the teachers for the “primary departments” 
in the list. Similarly, when the “primary department” of a Secondary 
School has been sampled to represent the Primary School in a community, 
the appropriate list of teachers must exclude those who teach in the “‘se- 
condary department”. 

15. As regards the sample of college teachers, with respect to the 
particular branch of a sampled college as given in the sample list sent 
from the Headquarters (Bombay), only those full-time teachers should 
be the respondents who teach in the final year classes of that particular 
branch in the sampled college. Similarly, for the specialized institutions 
like the Engineering or Medical College and the Polytechnics, all full-time 
teachers in the final year classes of the sampled institutions are to be our 
respondents, 3 

16. The principals of all the colleges sampled (specialized institu- 
tions or not) would be the respondents for a particular set of question- 
naires (as supplied to the Regional Centres), and the same would refer to 


the heads of the polytechnics as well as of the Secondary and Primary 
Schools. 


. 17. As regards the selection of students 
points are to be noted in the case of the stu 
graduate Colleges for the particular brancl 
them has already been mentioned in the sar 


matically. Now, if all the final 
` attend their classes together, 
Also where the students conc our respondents. 
groupings but all of them t arious subject-wise 
subjects, then all these final year for any common 
to be considered as our réspondents, 


j z In any other 
two or more subject-wise 3 


be 
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chosen by randomisstion until the sample size just exceeds 100 in a college 
in the capital city of the State or 50 in any college elsewhere. È 

dca Da we: morta, a = ee oy 
g c adopted by the Regional 
Centres would have to be a little more elaborate because the Head- 
quarter to the Centres only the names of the specialized 
institutions to be surveyed, while the number of students for the final year 
classes may be very many since these institutions may have various subjects 
ization (eg. in an Engineering College). An institution of 
various subjects in its curriculum, while sub- 
ay not be possible in the case of a Medical 


quarters has supplied 


for specia 
Polytechnics also would have 
ject-wise branching may or m 
For the Engineering Colleges’ and the Polytechnics (and, 


College. 
Colleges), therefore, one or snore 


wherever possible, for the Medical 
the subjects of specialization) would have to be 
sampled at random until the sample size of the final year students in the 
sampled “branches” just exceeds 100 for that particular Engineering 
College or the Polytechnics in the capital city, and the corresponding 
sample size just exceeds 50 in the similar institutions sampled elsewhere 
in the State. These students, thus would be our respondents. For the 

refer to all those present in any final 


Medical College, however, they may 
possible to make any subject-wise grouping of the 


branches (as equal to 


year class, if it is not 
final year students therein. 

19, Ina High or Hi 
in the final year class are 


of them are grouped together. However, ; i : 
number of students or the existence of various subject-wise groupings of 


the students, the final year class of a sampled Secondary School may be 
students, i : . 

sub-divided into different sections, and each of these sections may follow 
its own routing, In suel the sections is to-be drawn 


a a situation, one of 

at random, and only the students of that section are to be our respond- 
» 1 
ents. But, if a final year class in that 17 


sstitution is being held jointly for 
the students of all these sections for any common subject, then all the 
students attending the common class are to be our respondents. 

an As mentioned in para 2 of this Note Hite: smani of the Primary 
Schools are not to ‘be considered as our “subjects a sogu But, with 
reference to the sampled Primary Schools in the peripheral” communi- 
ties, the parents of all the students registered in the Final class of the 
Primary Schools or the “primary departments (usually class IV) of the : 


? ri dents. On the other hand 
sa i hools are to be our respon 4 
Epi idle ail Schools or the “primary departments” sampled 


with res to the Pri X P 

F P anita recorded in the sample list sent from the Headquarters, 

only A ja of half the total number of students registered in the 
y the par 


School sampled, all the students 


gher Secondary 
as our respondents where all 


to be considered 
due to the admission of a large 


Dy 
: 
: 
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final class ‘are to be surveyed. The procedure for this 


to contact the “parents” of eve alternate student in the list. 
p ry 


21. The procedure of selection of the “alternate” students should be 
as follows. With reference to 2“peripheral” communities ( = 2 Primary 
Schools or “primary departments”) in respect of a commu, sampled S 
the Headquarters, as well as with reference to 2 communities ( a 2 ee 
Schools or “primary departments”) in one cluster as identified g i 
Headquarters and indicated in the sample list sent therefrom, the zene 
nate numbers should be the even numbers as 2, 4, 6, . a for the Primary 
School or the “primary department” of one ieee and the odd 
numbers as 1, 3, 5, . . . for the Primary School or the primary depart- 
ment” in the other community in the same cluster, 


selection should be 


22, As regards the parents of the Secondary School students as our 
respondents, only half the total number of the sampled students in each 
Sampled institution is to be considered. 
and even numbers for the correspondin 
belonging to the same cluster should be 
Primary School students in para 21, 


The procedure of selection by odd 
g institutions in two communities 
as detailed for the parents of the 


©. The Principle to be Followed 


23. It will be observed t 
of rando; 


mization has been fol 
the Centres, 


° ; A NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN : 671 


be drawn from the spmple by appropriate methods. It is only when some 
previous information (which may be only approximate in nature) is avail- 
able about the field that the problem of the sample design becomes im- 
portant.” [P. C. Mahalanobis—“Some aspects of the design of sample 
surveys”, Sankhya: The Indian Journal of Statistics, 12, (1 & 2), 1952, 3-4] 


ERRATA 


Cuaptrer I] — Srupy DESIGN 


Page 49: 


52% Second table, Column 4, the percentage difference for question No, 52 is 
16 not 36. 
CHAPTER III — STUDENTS 
Page 57: Para 1, line 1 should read “variation is from 1,240 in Orissa to 1,912 
in Mysore”. 
60: Para 3, last sentence, the figure in brackets is 20.9 and not 2.9. 
64: The second line from the bottom of the page should read “of lower caste 
students and Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan the smallest”. 
68: Table III-8, read Question No. 13 and not Question No. 11. 
73: Table III-12, the figures for Mysore and Orissa should read as follows : 
High School High School College College Prof. College 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Mysore 17 28 19 a 51 38 
Orissa > 17 50 15 65 24 
76: Table III-16, caption should read as follows : 
Percentage of Men Students with Primary and Secondary School Educated 
Fathers at Different Levels of Education. = 
81: Table III-21, Column 3, showing college girls with fathers in urban. 
white-collared occupations—the figure for Gujarat should read 59 and 
not 89. 
82: Table III-23, Column 3, students drawn from Engineering Colleges. 
the figure for Rajasthan is 68 and not 48. 
85 Table III-25, Column 2, the figure for High School Boys in Mysore is 
2 and not 22. f 
86: Table III-26, Column 3 (College Boys in West Bengal) read 19 for .19. 
107: (i) Read the fifth line from the top of the page as follows : 
the percentage of students who plan on immediate work is not higher than 
28 in any State. 
(Gi) Para 5, line 1 read ‘professional college students’ and not ‘men’ 
120: Table III-44, (the second part of the table indicating Aspirations) the 
heading of the column should read Urban White Collar G4 +- 6 + 7 
and not G4 + 9+ 7. 
124: able III-45, Column 6, Other X occupations, the figure for West Bengal 
is 21 not 12. 
131: Table .II-53, Column 5, the figure for students from Polytechnics in 


First table, Column 5, the heading of the column is HSG not HSC. 


Maharashtra is 19 not 13. 


Page 143: 
162: 


Line 2 read ‘Rajasthan and Maharashtra’ for ‘Rajasthan’. 
Table III-65, Column 5, should read as follows : 


College Girls 


Andhra 73 

West Bengal 83 

Gujarat 86 

Maharashtra 68 

Mysore = ’ 
Orissa 2 

Punjab 96 t 
Rajasthan 91 


Cuapter IV — Scuoor TEACHERS 


Page 185; 


188: 


192: 


199; 


204: 


208: 


Table IV-2b, Column 9, total number of Wo: 
ers in West Bengal is 178 not 171. In Orissa it is 57 not 557. 
Table IV-2c, last Column the figure should read 

Women in Gujarat 108 instead of 107 
Men in Maharashtra 183 instead of 177 


Women in Orissa 57 instead of 191 
In Table IV-3 


men Secondary School teach- 


Column 5, the percentage of Christi: 
condary S 


Women teachers in Maharashtra is + 12 not + 6. 
Column 6, the percentage for women in Punjab is + 1, not 0. 
Column 7, the figure for women in Punjab should read ==? mot > 1, 
Column 8, the figure for women in Punjab should read 0 not —7, 
Column 13, the % si 


sign against Men in Maharashtra should be deleted. 
Column 14, the figure for Men in Maharashtra should read 183 instead 
of 177, 
Table IV-7, Column 4, the figure for Primary Women Teachers jn Punjab 
is 2 not 20. 
Table IV-9, Column 4, showing teachers with a background of rural 
occupations should read 

Andhra Men GF 34%, 

Gujarat Men GF 32% 

Maharashtra Men F 52% 

Rajasthan Men F 32% 
Column 15, the total number of women in Rajasthan who state the occu- 
pation of the grandfather is 85 not 65, 
Table IV-10, Column 13 and 14, the figures are absolute numbers, not 
percentages. 
(ii) Columns 3 to 10, the figures for the Men teachers in West Bengal 
should read 

High Low Same Can’t Say 

Pri. Sec. Pri. Sec. Pri Sec, Pri Sec, 
50 46 15 12 26 25 9 17 


ee 
ne a 


Page 212: Table IV-M, Columns 18-19, the figures indicate absolute ‘numbers, not 
E percentages. 
(ii) Column 4, the figure for Women Primary School Teachers in Orissa 
with illiterate Grandfathers should read as follows: 
Orissa Women GF 2 (not —) 
(iii) Column 6, the figure for Men Primary School Teachers in Andhra 
with Primary School-Educated Fathers should read as follows : 
a * Andhra Men F 51 (not 5) 
n (iv) Column 13, the figure for Secondary School Men in Orissa with 
Traditionally educated fathers is 
Orissa Men F 14 (not 11) 
(v) In Column 19, the figure for the total number of Men Secondary 
School Teachers respondents in Gujarat is 216 not 246. 
217: Table IV-13. Column 4, the figure for Women Secondary School Teach- 
ers who are graduates, and above, is 44% not 40%. 
219: Table IV-14, Column 5(i) In West Bengal the percentage of Women 
Primary School Teachers who are Post-graduates etc. is 25% not 22%. 
(ii) In Gujarat the percentage of Women Primary School Teachers who 
are Post-graduates etc. is 25% not 16%. 
220: Table IV-15—The data for Women Secondary School Teachers in Maha- 
rashtra should read as follows : 


% % % % % Jo 
5 48 46 16 13 2 135(22) 
and not 
12 39 31 9 5 5 107 (22) 


225: Table IV-18 Columns 9-10 i 
(i) the figures are absolute numbers and not percentages. 
(ii) Column 3—the percentage of Women Primary School Teachers from 
West Bengal is 48% and not 43%. 


(iii) Column 10—the total number of Women Secondary School Teachers 
is 135 and not 136. 


227: Table IV-20-(i) Column 6, the figure for Men Teachers in Orissa should 


be 12 instead of 9. For Women Teachers in Rajasthan it should be 18 
instead of 28, 


(ii) Columns 9-10, the figure for Men Secondary School Teachers from 


Maharashtra is 177 not 183 and the figure for Women Primary School 
Teachers from Rajasthan is 22 not 21. 


231: Table IV-21(i) Column 4 the heading of the table should be Primary 
Women Teachers not Primary Men Teachers. 
(ii) Column 3, the figure for Men Secondary Teachers from Punjab is — 
18 not 40. For Men Secondary Teachers from Rajasthan it is 23 not oy. 
(iii) Column 4, the figure for Wamen Primary Teachers in Punjab is 40 


i 
A not 23. The figure for Women Primary Teachers in Rajasthan is 27 
| ~ not 18. 
Ai 3 Table TV-22(i) The figure for the data on Men Secondary Teachers 
4%) P o from Rajasthan in every Column should be 36 not 41, 38 not 39, 11 not 
s | 10, 7 (stays constant) and 4 not 3. A £ 
| 5 
| 


Page 243: 


253 : 


Table IV-28(i) Column 2, the 
Punjab is 67 not 33. 
is 53 not 52. 


(ii) Column 3, the figure for Secondary Men Teachers in West Bengal 
is 63 not 33. In Punjab it is 46 not 53. 


(iii) Column 4, the figure for Primary Women Teachers in West Bengal 
is 53 not 28. In Punjab it is 37 not 75. 


(iv) Column 5, the figure for Secondary Women Teachers in West Bengal 
is 64 not 38. In Punjab it is 49 not 53. 

The folio heading of the 
Teacher. 


figure for Men Primary Teachers in 
The figure for Primary Men Teachers in Rajasthan 


Page should read School Teacher not College 


a 


lives after: and thus reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwise 


possibly they might have made the greatest pleasure of their lives. [See Figure 
2.1.] 


The pupil thus associates experiences that have been joined together or 


are contiguous°, that have taken place together, i.e., the scoldings with 
teachers and books. 


Transfer°. Or we can say that the pupils’ attitudes transfer to other 
similar situations which have identical elements° or components. For 
example, the pupil is likely to respond to a book at home in the same 


- Figure 2.1 A Late Eighteenth-Century German Schoolroom 


3 


- imputing the pain they endured in school to the books they were 
corrected for .. ? — John Locke. (From E. P. Cubberley, Readings in the 
History of Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920.) 


way that he came to respond to the teacher who scolded him about a book 
at school. On the other hand, if he likes the teacher who uses the book, 
he is inclined to like it and other books. Or if he likes or dislikes his 


parents, this attitude will probably transfer to the teacher who stands 


in loco parentis. 

Displacement®. Using the psychoanalytical term, we can say that 
attitudes may be displaced. A person may have a hostile or aggressive 
attitude toward a parent or someone else, perhaps because he is in a posi- 
tion of authority. This attitude toward the authority figure? tends to 


be directed toward others who play 2 comparable role®. Since teachers 
are in positions of authority, they are likely to fee] the force of the 
hostile attitudes pupils may have toward their parents, for example, or 
toward certain other teachers. Thus the pupil’s displaced aggression or 
hostility is really not directed at a particular teacher as a consequence of 
anything he has said or done at all. The pupil feels resentful toward some- 
one else, and the teacher is there to get the brunt of his hostility. An- 
other teacher would serve him just as well. It would be foolish, then, for 
the teacher to resent such a negative attitude and “take it personally.” 
Such ideas of reference, as they are called, would be inappropriate. 
Instead, the teacher should realize what the mechanism? is that is operating 

and try to help the pupil to adjust? more rationally. l 
The fact that positive attitudes are also displaced tends to strike a 
Children who like their parents will 


balance in favor of the teacher. } 
probably like their teacher; and the displaced attitude may last for quite 
i r will be the one who is respon- 


a while. But if it continues, the teacher W j 
sible, for children soon learn to distinguish between their parents and 
teachers. 


their teachers, and also between 
Conditioning®. The mechanism 


response shifts from one situation to anot! eTR ; 
Teneli as conditioning One of the earliest conditioning experiments 


(1921) on the human organism was that performed by Jobn B. Watson’, 


who was studying the origins of the emotional attitudes of fear, rage, and 
love. While the specific kinds of behavior of the infant subject, Albert, 
Were not very sharply differentiated, it was clear that he showed no 


by which the same attitude or other 
nother has been studied experi- 


from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Philadelphia: 
2 


5 John B. Watson, Psychology 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 2nd ed., 1924, PP- ne: 
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fear of a rabbit (withdrawing, crying, etc.) until after he had been “con- 
ditioned” to fear it by hearing simultaneously (contiguously) with its 
appearance a loud, startling noise. The conditioning experiments of 
Ivan P. Pavlov®, the Russian physiologist, working with the salivary reflex 
of dogs, were thus early shown to apply to the emotional attitude responses 
of human beings. 


In Pavlov’s basic experiments,® the dog could, of course, already sali- 
vate when meat was placed in his mouth. This response is an unlearned 
reflex®. Conditioning took place when the meat and some other stizselus® 
(bell, electric shock, etc.) were presented simultaneously (contiguously). 
With the repetition of this experience, the dog would “learn” to salivate 
at the sound of a bell or the feel of the electric shock, which he did 
not do before. The meat was called the unconditioned stinnilus®, and the 
bell or shock the conditioned stimulus. 


If emotional attitudes, such as the fear of a rabbit, are learned as a 
consequence of previous experience by the mechanism described above, 
we must assume that there are some unconditioned stimuli, such as the 
meat or the loud noise, that produce the unconditioned response. 


Satisfiers and annoyers. E. L. Thorndike? has listed a number of 
fundamental stitnulus situations that he has called satisfiers? and an- 
noyers®. The annoyers are usually pain stimuli, or conditions which in- 
terfere with free movement or block goal-directed activity. As one 
grows older, he learns what some of the conditions are that are likely 
to be annoying and produce frustration. The satisfiers are usually affec- 
tively pleasant and tend to facilitate goal-directed activity. Since not all 
annoyers are harmful under all circumstances, and not all satisfiers are 
beneficent in their influence, they cannot be used as infallible indicators 
of what emotional responses will follow. 


Some of Thorndike’s satisfiers and annoyers,’ particularly as they relate 
to pupil attitudes, are listed on the next page. 


6 Ivan P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes (tr. by G. V. Anrep). London: Oxford 
University Press, 1927. Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes (tr. by W. H. Grant). New, 
York: International Publishers, 1928. y 5 

T Edward L. Thorndike, Adult Interests. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935, 
pp. 177-80. 
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Satisfiers Annoyers 


muscular activity after muscular activity when weary 
deprivation muscular inactivity when craving 

muscular inactivity after exercise exercise 

approaching what one pursues being interfered with in one’s 


struggling with an animated movements by being held, op- 
opponent posed, pushed, etc. 
the presence of other human being thwarted 
beings being seized, slapped, or bitten 
receiving favorable attention being neglected, scorned, derided 
friendly behavior seeing someone else get attention, 
submissive behavior of others affection, or approval which one 
attaining before others a goal craves for oneself 
which they seek 
a feeling of security and 
confidence 
unforced mental activity 


Children have been asked to report on the characteristics of the teachers 
they like, and also on the characteristics of those they don’t like. From 
their replies it is possible to get a fairly specific view of the positive and 
negative attitude-producing behavior of teachers. For example, pupils do 
not like teachers who scold them, who are cross, “bossy,” and think the 
pupil is always wrong, who talk too much and too loudly, become angry 
at pupils’ failure to understand, punish the whole class because of one or 
two offenders, and so .on. But they like teachers who do the opposite 
of these things — teachers who are friendly, kind, helpful, fair, under- 
standing, and who laugh once in a while. 

The purpose of exploring some of the things that are known about 
attitudes: and how they are acquired is not merely to be able to make 
pupils like teachers, satisfying as this is. Rather, it is to create favorable 
attitudes toward learning, and to provide a climate or atmosphere in 
which pupils can learn and can develop normally and become what they 
are capable of becoming. 


8 Robert N. Bush, Teacher-Pupil Relationship. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1954. Roy Coulter Bryan, Pupil Rating of Secondary School Teachers. 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
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